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FOREWORD 


In 1993, with Lino Brocka: The Artist and His Times, the Cultural Center 
of the Philippines paid tribute to the Filipino film director whose best works 
brought Filipino cinema ‘to the attention of a world audience. The volume 
was a handsome compendium of articles, reviews of selected films, 
interviews, filmography, and stills from Brocka films. In 1991 when he died in 
a car accident, Lino Brocka was the acknowledged pathmaker of a new era of 
Filipino filmmaking. 

The first time Brocka arrived in Manila in the mid-1950s as a provinciano 
scholar at the University of the Philippines who wanted so very much to merge 
into the culture of the city 

He joined Wilfrido Ma. Guerrero’s UP Dramatic Club but found himself 
an outsider in the sophisticated company of elite arts students. Nevertheless, it 
was where he imbibed some of the aesthetics and values of citified art, which 
was characterized by “seriousness.” When he entered the film industry as a 
neophyte director, he carried with him the artistic expectations and ambitions 
imparted by his contact with culture in college. 


xi 
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“Serious art” was what Brocka wanted to do. Santiago and Tubog sa 
Ginto were his early opportunities to make them, but the box-office success of 
Wanted: Perfect Mother, his first film, had marked him as a “popular” director. 
After doing a string of “popular” movies, Brocka stepped out of the industry 
and involved himself in theater work with the Philippine Educational Theater 
Association. When he went back to the industry, he made Tinimbang Ka ngunit 
Kulang, and he was happy to be doing “serious art” at last. Discriminating 
audiences took notice, and Brocka began to earn a reputation as a “serious” 
local director. 

When he came out with Maynila: Sa mga Kuko ng Liwanag, he 
earned an artistic reputation that placed him at the forefront of a new era in 
contemporary Filipino filmmaking. 

A fresh tribute to Lino Brocka comes with Rolando B. Tolentino’s 
Contestable Nation-Space: Cinema, Cultural Politics, and Transnationalism 
in the Marcos-Brocka Philippines, which subjects the director’s corpus of 
works to a postmodernizing gaze that reads into the films’ socio insights. Our 
valuation of the achievement of the volatile director who spent much heat and 
tears struggling against the Marcos dictatorship has been heightened by this 
tribute from a film scholar who is the current dean of the UP’s College of Mass 
Communication. The author is a creative writer, film and literary critic, and 
editor of anthologies of fiction, political essays, and experimental young writing. 

What Tolentino modestly calls “articulations” are actually precepts 
by which he means to guide us in our appreciation of the pointedness and 
moral weight of the best of Brocka’s filmic art. His study draws the film student 
to look beyond the images on the screen, the scriptwriter’s words, and the 
director’s technical wizardry, and to read deeper into the politics and cultural 
significances of the narrative. 


Bienvenido Lumbera 
National Artist for Literature 











Introduction 


LINO BROCKA AND THE LEGACY 
OF POLITICAL CINEMA’ 


Undoubtedly, Lino Brocka (1939-1991) is the Philippines’ most political 
filmmaker. His life and body of films commit to a politics that was anti-Marcos 
dictatorship then, and remain anti-authoritarian up to the present. He was 
committed to the freedom of artistic expression, and he translated this into 
praxis of social politics through filmic interrogation of the state’s underpinning 
of the historically disenfranchised. He was involved in cultural and social 
movements that helped topple the Marcos dictatorship and helped build a 
post-Marcos Philippines. 

Brocka’s coming into being as the country’s foremost director of his time 
is significant to the rise of Philippine cinema so called “second golden age.” 
Ironically coming out during the fascistic rule of Ferdinand and Imelda Marcos 
(1972-1986), and its immediate aftermath, this golden age is not accidentally 
bookended by Brocka’s films. Maynila: Sa mga Kuko ng Liwanag (Manila in 
the Claws of Light, 1975) is acknowledged as the opening film of the golden 
age, and Orapronobis (1989) as the age’s closing film. Together with luminaries 
of this age, directors Ishmael Bernal, Mike de Leon, Kidlat Tahimik, and, Nic 
Deocampo, Brocka introduced a gritty socially compelling Philippine cinema to 
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a national and international film audience. Through micro-narratives of struggle 
of the country’s underclass, dark and claustrophobic metropolitan feel, seedy 
and poverty-stricken locations, their films were able to dialog with Marcos's 
rising autocratic rule and human rights violations. 

With strict censorship laws that included the banning of sexually 
explicit and political films, physical cutting of undesirable portions in the film’s 
negatives, and examination of script prior to filming, there was little of the overtly 
critical engagement with the Marcos rule. What transpired were stories dealing 
with sordid lives of micro-political identities—very bleak and allegorical—that 
directly criticized specific apparatuses of the state and thus indirectly alluding 
to a critique of the Marcoses themselves. 

Marcos's second term should have officially ended in 1973. Wanting to 
stay on to power, he convened a constitutional convention in 1970 and declared 
martial law in 1972. He would be the closest ally of the United States in Asia, 
having special relations with Ronald Reagan even prior to him becoming the 
United States president. The United States had its biggest foreign military 
bases in the Philippines, and was the Philippines’ largest trading partner and 
donor of foreign and military aid. Marcos ensured the United States interests 
in the country. Brocka contested the Marcoses’ megalomania. The conjugal 
dictatorship instilled discipline through military rule, negating respect for 
human rights. Wanting to draw foreign investments and tourism, the Marcoses 
engaged in an edifice complex, building massive structures to draw attention 
away from the increasing poverty of the majority of the nation’s citizenry. 

On the one hand, Imelda’s artistic vision for the country’s arts was 
representing all that is “true, good, and beautiful” On the other hand, the 
Marcoses bureaucratized the film industry, intervening in its development 
through strict censorship regulations, an all-Filipino festival during the Christmas 
season, lavish state-sponsored international film festival, and instituting new 
offices to direct its artistic trajectory, among others. Filmmakers, artists, and 
cultural workers, like Brocka, formed the Free the Artist Movement, which later 
became the Concerned Artists of the Philippines, to challenge the censorship 
practices of the Marcoses. In 1985, Brocka was arrested while participating 
in a transport strike against the surging oil prices. In 1986, after the EDSA 
People Power Revolution that forced the Marcoses into exile in Hawaii, he was 
appointed by Corazon Aquino as a member of the Constitutional Convention, 
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later walking out when the convention blocked the passage of a progressive 
agrarian reform policy. 

Brocka was integral in the promotion of a critical Philippine cinema during 
the 1970s and 1980s. His films found resonance in a political cinema, a Third 
World filmmaking praxis interrogative of commercial and modernist cinemas. 
Brocka negotiated with local producers to do their studio’s commercial films, 
in exchange for a film under his artistic control. He also dabbled in producing, 
sourced independent funding for his films, and maintained collegial relations 
with the country’s top studios to sustain his political artistry. Together with other 
filmmakers of his generation, Philippine cinema bloomed amidst the foreground 
and backdrop of the Marcos dictatorship. These directors would help create 
and sustain a critical public sphere in international film festivals and solidarity 
networks, calling for democratic change in the country. 

Insiang (1976), a story of a young woman's life and sexual awakening in 
Manila’s slums, was invited to the Directors’ Fortnight at the 1977 Cannes Film 
Festival. In 1980, Jaguar (1979), about a bodyguard’s overly wanna-be attitude 
to be at par with his boss's lifestyle and worldview, was in official competition at 
the Cannes Film Festival. In 1981, he was once again at the Directors’ Fortnight 
at Cannes with Bona (1980), the saga of a devoted female fan of a male 
showbiz starlet. Angela Markado (1980), dealing with the avenging of a gang- 
raped victim won the Best Picture award at the 1983 Nantes Film Festival. His 
Bayan Ko, Kapit sa Patalim (My Country, Gripping the Knife’s Edge, 1985), 
which told the tragic fall of a worker forced to abduct his boss's family, was one 
of two best films declared by the British Film Institute. The film was also shown 
at the Cannes Film Festival. _ 

Brocka’s Orapronobis, condensing the high-profile incidents of human 
rights violations during Aquino’s term, was funded by the French. He also was 
part of an omnibus film, How Are the Kids? (1993), with Jean-Luc Godard, 
among others. He served as jury member of the 1985 New Delhi Film Festival 
and the 1986 Cannes Film Festival. He was also chosen as one of the ten best 
filmmakers of the 1980s at the 1986 Toronto Film Festival. His prestige in the 
national and international cinemas inadvertently also promoted his politics. He 
specialized in social and domestic melodrama, able to incorporate in the family 
struggle the larger struggle of the peoples of the nation. In the small-town story 
in Tinimbang Ka ngunit Kulang (Weighed but Found Wanting, 1974), the town’s 
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fool and leper provide the contrapuntal figures in the hypocritical morality of the 
elites. In Tatio, Dalawa, Isa (Three, Two, One, 1974), the abject figures of a drug 
addict, an Amerasian woman, and a spinster are thematically linked through 
their dispossession in Philippine society. 

Ang Tatay Kong Nanay (My Father Who Is My Mother, 1978), starring 
the country’s leading comedy icon, Dolphy, is the first serious and humane 
treatment of the underclass gay man in a Filipino feature film. Brocka was an 
actor's director, able to hone the acting prowess of the country’s biggest and 
most promising stars. Nora Aunor’s performance in Bona, Lolita Rodriguez's 
in Tinimbang Ka ngunit Kulang, Phillip Salvador’s in Jaguar, Gina Alajar’s 
in Orapronobis, and Bembol Roco’s in Maynila: Sa mga Kuko ng Liwanag, 
among others, are among the best, if net_most memorable, performances in 
Philippine cinema. - 

The family becomes the locus of engagement and negotiation with the 
Philippine state. Posed in melodrama, the resolutions never outweigh what 
was posed and developed as the main conflict. Brocka, oftentimes, resorted 
to the violent twist as the dramatic recourse of the entanglement in people's 
lives. In Cain at Abel (Cain and Abel, 1982), the sibling rivalry between two 
brothers ends in bloodshed. In Macho Dancer (1988), the reconstitution of a 
family becomes the impetus for a narrative quest, with the male lead working 
in Manila’s sleazy gay bars. In Tubog sa Ginto (Dipped in Gold, 1970), the 
hypocrisy of a vigilant upper-class morality leads to the destruction of the 
family of a closeted gay character. 

Brocka was also critical of the film industry practices. In Stardoom 
(1971), the exploits of a mother wanting her son to become a star was tackled. 
In Kontrobersyal (Controversy, 1981), the cutthroat competition in the movie 
industry is heightened by a romantic triangulation of its lead characters. 
His views of the industry and the Marcoses were among the issues of the 
documentary by Christian Blackwood, Signed: Lino Brocka (1987). His 
views on the complicity of media in preferring spectacle over substance 
were witnessed in the final scene of Bayan Ko: Kapit sa Patalim and, more 
thoroughly, in the pump-priming of the Aquino administration that sustained 
human rights violations in Orapronobis. 

Brocka died in a car accident in 1991. His legacy continues in Philippine 
cinema, providing the beacon for an uncompromising political cinema, artistry, 
and social vision for an egalitarian Philippine nation in the boom (beginning 
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in 2005) in independent digital filmmaking. This boom, comprising of young 
directors using digital technology, is considered the third golden age in 
Philippine cinema. His films continue to be mapped out in the’ more recent 
experiences of the nation. Maynila: Sa mga Kuko ng Liwanag, dealing with the 
migration from rural to urban of the underclass, is retranslated in the Filipino 
overseas contract experience in Milan (2004). Jaguar is reimagined as the 
second segment of Manila (2009), a two-part homage to Brocka and Bernal 
by two of the major directors of the indie cinema movement, Raya Martin and 
Adolfo Alix Jr. More senior directors of the indie cinema movement, Lav Diaz 
and Brillante Mendoza declare Brocka as their major influence. Diaz’s lengthy 
films, some with eight hour duration, evoke Brocka’s questioning of lingering 
Marcosian legacy in contemporary Philippine society. Mendoza’s films evoke 
the gritty sexualized moral universe of Brocka. Even South Korean director 
Park Kwang-su (A Single Spark, Jeon Tae-il, 1995, about the tragic suicide of 
a union activist) is said to have mentioned Brocka as an influence. 

Brocka received the 1985 Ramon Magasaysay Award, Asia’s Nobel 
Prize, and the 1989 Gawad CCP para sa Sining (Cultural Center of the 
Philippines’ Awards for the Arts). He was posthumously awarded the National 
Artist in 1997. Twenty-plus years after his death, with the troubling issues of the 
state still dominating the lives of an ever-swelling poverty-stricken population, 
his films remain relevant more than ever. Brocka’s political cinema continues 
to be his enduring legacy in Hollywood’s dominance of national box-office 
receipts, newer and larger media-conglomerate studios dominating the local 
industry, and the rise of indie digital cinema. Political film collectives in the 
country look up to Brocka’s social and filmic politics as the benchmark for their 
own advocacies. 

In August 2009, Tudla Productions, a Metro Manila-based political 
film group, sponsored the first Pandayang Lino Brocka Political Film and 
New Media Festival (Brocka Workshop). It showcased short films with clear 
political advocacies at the University of the Philippines, various communities, 
and trade union offices in Metro Manila. This is probably the highest tribute 
afforded to Brocka: to see his artistic legacy—expressed in political cinema 
and transformative politics—taken on by newer generations of filmmakers and 
social movement advocates. Starting with Sigwa (Stoim, 2010), director Joel 
Lamangan intends to make political films for the various sectors of the mass 
movement in the country. But this is leaping too far ahead. 
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Contemporary Philippine Cinema and the Rise 
of Indie Filmmaking, 1999-2011 


Brocka’s death, together with that of another auteur—Ishamel Bernal—in 
1996, marked the closing of an era in Philippine cinema. With little interest in 
the international film festival, Philippine cinema tried to redefine itself in the 
post-Brocka, post-Marcos era. Director Carlitos Siguion-Reyna attempted 
another route through film adaptation of Western literary classics. Lamangan, 
coming from a commercial success, did melodrama, and was most successful 
with The Flor Contemplacion Story (1995), a bio-film of the Filipina domestic 
worker sentenced to death in Singapore. Brocka’s younger generation of 
directors, Peque Gallaga collaborated in horror films that were box-office hits, 
and Marilou Diaz-Abaya made melodrama in local settings, featuring male 
characters. Brocka’s and Bernal’s deaths left a void in Philippine cinema in 
what was once a clarity of vision, representation, and narrative and realist film 
styles so recognizable in national and international cinemas. 

With the entry of the new millennium, however, Philippine cinema was 
clearly on a tragic decline. What was once a vibrant and profitable national 
cinema in the postwar era whose peak production was some two hundred to 
three hundred films a year, Philippine cinema was producing thirty to fifty films 
by the end of the 1990s. The studios were neither producing box-office hits 
nor rare but periodic art films. At the height of the crisis, a major studio, Regal 
Films, started venturing in pito-pito (seven-seven) films or films shot in seven 
days and post-produced in seven days with a measly PHP 7 million budget 
as a way to supply content to cable channels, the boom media industry of the 
time. 

The new decade would not also be unkind to the mainstream film 
industry for two main reasons: first, in spite of and despite the global financial 
crises of 1997 and 2007, Gloria Arroyo intensified neoliberal policies that 
allowed foreign business, specifically the blockbuster summer films of 
Hollywood, to compete with local businesses (I remember going to a mall and 
all the moviehouses were showing the latest Batman film); and second, the 
largest mall developer and biggest moviehouse chain owner, SM (ShoeMart), 
would ban R-rated films, classified as for adults only, thereby reducing the sex- 
oriented films, mostly the heterosexual kind, from the site of “wholesome family 
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entertainment.” Since their inception in the 1960s, the sex-oriented films, more 
popularly known by its local generic name “bomba films,” used to sustain the 
high numbers and profits of the film industry. 

What then resulted were films that ventured into the “doable” within the 
constraints of global competition and the national economy. Action movies that 
catapulted first- and second-generation action stars into the highest political 
posts of the country disappeared because of high production budgets. All the 
energies of mainstream movie productions were centered on the year-ender 
Metro Manila Film Festival that allowed for the screening of only Filipino films. 
Mainstream studios would use smaller puppet studios to circumvent the 
restriction of one film per studio during the festival season. The genres that 
proliferated were the sequels of the horror film franchise Shake, Rattle, and 
Roll (beginning in 1984 and which, by 2012, already had thirteen sequels) or 
newer horror films of the Asian variety—meaning quiet, dissimulated terror in 
heightened melodramatic tales. Star Cinema, the largest film studio, invented 
the OCW film, or melodramatic and romance films dealing with the lives of 
the overseas contract worker (OCW). In such films as Milan (Olivia Lamasan, 
2004), Anak (Child) (Rory Quintos, 2005), Dubai (Quintos, 2005), and Love Me 
Again (Quintos, 2008), among others, the film narrative shifts from melodrama 
fo romance and tourist travelogue, thereby solidifying the conquest of the 
OCW as stock character and as a desirable professional choice, mimicking the 
narrative drive of a nation reliant on OCW remittances. 

Digital independent cinema came in 1999 with the entry of two works, 
Jon Red’s Still Lives and the omnibus film Motel, featuring the combined 
films of directors Ed Lejano, Chuck Escasa, and Nonoy Dadivas. Lav Diaz’s 
Ebolusyon ng Isang Pamilyang Pilipino (Evolution of the Filipino Family, 2004), 
@ nine-hour family and national saga, is considered the first full-length digital 
film to become a critical success. It took some five years for digital films to 
finally take off, and through the funding made available by businesses seeking 
more content for their media outfits. The Cinemalaya Film Festival was 
conceptualized and developed in 2005 through the support of businessman 
Tonyboy Cojuangco, then owner of Channel 5. Cinema One, an all-Filipino 
movie cable channel under the media conglomerate of ABS-CBN, developed 
Cinema One Originals that also provided funding support for some five films 
for possible mainstream exhibition and subsequent screening on cable. The 
first commercially successful digital film, and some say the bestselling so far is 
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Ang Pagdadalaga ni Maximo Oliveros (The Blossoming of Maximo Oliveros, 
Aureaus Solito, 2005), which came out of the first Cinemalaya Film Festival. 

Digital technology “democratized” filmmaking into the hands of young 
artists who would not otherwise have the chance to make films. “Independent” 
has three levels of meanings: financially, the seed funding is sourced from state 
and corporate grants, not through the usual studio financing; artistically, these 
are the film narratives and styles that the studios would not consider producing; 
and audience-wise, the niche cultural and economic market willing to pay for 
viewing the films. Digital indie films outnumber mainstream films three or even 
four to one. But the box-office profits remain in the hands of mainstream cinema. 
And this by far becomes the source of “penis envy” of indie cinema: how to go 
mainstream in terms of commercial run and profitability but at the same time 
use indie filmmaking techniques, such as jagged camera movements of the 
documentary look and feel, a narrative based on poverty, use of theater or 
even unknown actors, a slice-of-life film exposé. In fact, digital indie filmmaking 
has been so codified that even mainstream media and media aficionados— 
film and communication arts students—are able to reproduce the look and feel 
of indie filmmaking: sleek images of poverty and the contradictions of everyday 
life; nonlinear edgy storytelling if not a catatonic point-and-shoot feel; high - 
drama yet in all its subtlety, among others. 

German critic Tilman Baumgartel has represented Philippine digital 
films in terms of what it cannot do. Coming out with a top ten list, he notes the 
following: 


10. Digital just don't look as good as 35 millimeter. 

Digital makes it too easy. 

Digital encourages sloppiness. 

Digital breeds its own mannerisms. 

Digital could lower the audience's audiovisual standards. 
Digital will stigmatize local films. 


RAMAN © 


Digital could make Philippine movies less competitive 

internationally. 

3. Digital will make everybody an intern. 

2. Digital in the Philippines may come to mean art house 
cinema—without art house cinemas. 

1. And finally: Digital cannot adequately depict the Philippine night.? 
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What Baumgartel has also achieved in his drawing up of a list of 
disadvantages is to codify what indie cinema—primarily in its digital format— 
cannot do fully. What has happened, whether in its presence or absence, is 
that indie cinema has been effectively codified, structured, and institutionalized. 

While there is a materiality in the phenomenon that is Philippine indie 
cinema—namely, the mediation of big businesses effectively creating a new 
market, the attraction of a niche intellectual and gay submarket (in the case 
of gay cinema that replaced the heterosexual bomba genre but is circulated 
in niche exhibition and markets), the appeal to an international film festival 
market, and the disjuncture of a local audience base—there are already clear 
indications of what the future holds for this cultural phenomenon. First, the 
fixation with markets rather than audience is a problem area. Indie cinema 
developed as a reaction to the market, including the technological market 
that provided young artists and directors a media to realize their dreams in 
that would not have otherwise materialized in the film industry. When these 
directors choose to reconnect to the market, then this variant of indie cinema 
has once again been co-opted. Audience is different from market in the 
sense that audience can mean not a profitable market base but a community 
of viewers and an effective reception mechanism to the production of indie 
cinema. What indie cinema has shown is a divergent mode of production from 
mainstream industry, and therefore must-also imagine a divergent mode of 
reception, outside the purview of movie-houses and cineplexes. 

This point would also arrest the observation of Baumgartel, “Digital 
in the Philippines may come to mean art house cinema—without art house 
cinemas.” Aside from the noncommercial spaces of the Cultural Center of the 
Philippines (CCP) and the University of the Philippines Film Center, and the 
commercial venue in Robinsons Galleria, there is very little exhibition space 
with a year-round calendar for seasonal runs. What Baumgartel calls into 
attention is also the dead-end reality for films that have been X-rated by the 
Movie and Television Review and Classification Board (MTRCB), the de facto 
national censors body. Once X-rated, the films can only be shown in theaters 
established for the purpose of showing X-rated films. But with the nonexistence 
of X-rated theaters, there is no other way for producers to go but to comply with 
the R or PG-13 rating. So devoid of art houses that can show art films of indie 
cinema, indie filmmakers opt to do the oftentimes undoable: make it artsy or 
indie, and make it commercial, too. This mantra does little to deviate from the 
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formula of the major studios, that with a larger capital base and control of the 
biggest stars can ensure a greater box-office success than indie filmmakers. 

Second, the lack of diversity in indie cinema also spells for its codification 
that is neither taken up by the market nor assured of critical success and 
expanding audience base. With indie cinema already featuring a mainstream 
look: big stars, edgy style of filmmaking, tight storytelling, and not too tight 
closure, among others—one indie film is no longer distinguishable from the 
other. So far, Raya Martin, Knavn De La Cruz, Sherad Anthony Sanchez, and 
John Torres, conceptual filmmakers or those who make films based on an 
anti-mainstream cinema concept, are the only voices of diversification in indie 
cinema. To another extent, feature filmmakers like Mes De Guzman, Auraeus 
Solito, Pepe Diokno, Adolfo Alix Jr., and the biggest indie filmmaker Brillante 
Mendoza also rise above the rest for their auteur mastery in the films they have 
produced thus far. In other words, with some one hundred indie filmmakers in 
the country, there is very little distinction of film style between and among indie 
filmmakers. 

The reproducibility of indie films becomes a cottage industry that makes 
possible the supply to the steady demand for a Philippine film in various 
international film festivals. The international film festival market has likened 
films from various countries to what has been considered an entrepreneurial 
development success in non-Hollywood and non-western European cinemas. 
“One community, one product; like its touristic correspondence “one province, 
one street festival,” harnesses the best single product for each community. 
The admixture of exportable products would then be the baseline target and 
optimization of profit for the national economy. In cinema, the Philippines has 
been consigned to the export of gritty subaltern poverty films or niche Third 
World gay experiences as this single cinematic product that should come out 
of the country. Thus, even indie cinema does very little to go beyond the glass 
ceiling set by international film festival and niche markets. 

Third, indie cinema has already produced its own hierarchy. The 
emplacement in the hierarchy is based on both the critical success of indie 
filmmakers and their capacity to source and outsource film funding from 
available global film funding agencies. On top of this pecking order is Brillante 
Mendoza, first Filipino to win for a best feature film directorial award at the 
Cannes Film Festival. He is followed by Raya Martin, himself able to tap from 
the film grant of Cannes Film Festival; and Khavn de La Cruz, John Torres, 
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and Mes De Guzman, all grantees of the Hubert Bals Fund in the Netherlands. 
Next in this order are filmmakers of Cinemalaya and Cinema One. All others 
fall in between and below the so far three-tier categories of successful indie 
filmmakers in the country. 

While the spirit of indie filmmaking calls for a solidarity of the 
margins, what is consequently being formed in the indie filmmaking scene is 
segmentation and fraternal links based on filmmaking styles, funding cliques, 
and international festival exposure. There was a time when indie filmmakers 
would help other each out in the financing and production of their films. But 
what is happening are indie filmmakers of the same persuasion assisting 
each other. The fizzling out of the “indie spirit” stems from the construction 
of segmentation of filmmakers based on filmmaking practices. When 
segmentation occurs because of the filters of funding source and exposure 
to international film festival markets, then what becomes of indie cinema is an 
unprincipled and wavering kind of filmmaking practice, no longer contingent on 
the very idea of divergent filmmaking practice. The look and feel of indie cinema 
is reproducible, but the spirit behind indie filmmaking is not. The materiality of 
indie cinema still lies in its capacity to offer itself as a divergent film practice 
outside mainstream cinema and within its own confines. 

Lastly, the issue of democratization in indie cinema remains a utopia. 
With the introduction of digital technology, the cost of filmmaking has drastically 
gone down, and digital filmmaking has allowed film and nonfilm, even high 
school, graduates to make their own films. While it has allowed for newer 
directors to the scene, it has also shortchanged the processes for genuine 
democratization. The bulk and benchmarking of annual indie film output 
remains out of the rubric of Cinemalaya and Cinema One Originals. It is only 
in Cinemanila that documentary films are given exposure. There is very little 
room for experimentation and avant-garde filmmaking in non-feature films. We 
do not have an experimental film festival, or any other form of support for the 
experimental film or multimedia performance works. What we now experience 
in Philippine indie filmmaking is the hegemony of certain directors and the 
narrative film. 

Some ten years of. Philippine indie cinema has achieved what probably 
took mainstream cinema a hundred years to develop—to become its own 
hegemony. But what is emplaced in indie cinema is a contentious environment: 
it has shown very little diversity, has developed its own hierarchy, and has 
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become a successful cottage industry in itself. For indie cinema to grow, it has 
to contend with the issue primarily of audience, and filmmakers would have to 
exert additional effort to build their own audience base. Indie cinema has to 
be sustained by an audience, or it becomes an artifact geared for display in 
international film festivals abroad and the local intellectual art and gay niche 
markets. For indie cinema to grow, it has to allow for a diversity of filmmaking 
styles and filmmakers coming from all walks of life, not just academe-based 
filmmakers. Indie cinema needs to empower marginal communities and 
marginal identities, not just to make films about them. For indie cinema to 
grow, it has to develop criticism. While film criticism is most alive at this time 
through viral social media, most critics are swayed by friendships developed 
out of support and loathing for filmmakers. In other words, indie film criticism 
has gone the way of literary and art criticism, to be parochial, to maintain some 
films and filmmakers as sacred cows and whipping bulls, as the perception 
of the indie film community is a small community that could not afford harsh 
criticism and critical praxis. 

What has become of indie cinema can be likened to the shawarma fad 
of the 1980s. The Middle Eastern food shawarma became a fad in the 1980s 
because of the returning OCWs, and the convenience of buying and eating 
the hearty food. Shawarma stalls started to rise in food havens and even in 
neighborhoods. Most budding entrepreneurs ventured into the shawarma food 
business. And until its high popularity, Filipinos were willing to make shawarma 
a part of their diet, only to be replaced by more local street food and pearl 
shakes in the 1990s, gourmet coffees and specialty international restaurants 
in the 2000s, and in more recent times, the yoghurt bars and designer burgers. 
Indie cinema has developed and is peaking into a similar fad: the products look 
and feel the same, and it has a strong following from its niche market. 

Thus, the future of indie cinema is a double-edged sword. It can slay 
neither mainstream cinema nor Hollywood films. It can only defy itself at 
this time. There is no economic contradiction between indie cinema and 
mainstream cinema either. Mainstream cinema’s decline is not because of 
indie cinema's rise, which remains noncompetitive at this time. Also, indie 
cinema has become standard content for mainstream media’s cable channels. 
If at all, there is a move toward harmonizing indie cinema’s emplacement within 
mainstream media. Indie cinema is its own successful cottage industry, as the 
CCP’s Cinemalaya in July becoming a cultural event of the season proves. 
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What the double-edged sword signifies is indie cinema’s capacity to slay 
only itself. It has chosen a unifying look that is readily reproduceable to any 
prospective filmmaker. It has created its own hierarchy of success and failures. 
At the thought of sounding pessimistic albeit materially grounded in the study 
of contemporary Philippine cinema from Brocka to the recent time, the efficacy 
of indie cinema is only within itself and therefore it can only slay itself in due 
time—like the proverbial Phoenix rising, until such a time that something new 
rises from its ashes. Again, | am leaping ahead of the story. 


The preparation of the book manuscript was made possible through a grant 
(1997-1998) from the Center for Integrative Development Studies (CIDS) 
of the University of the Philippines. | am thankful to Cynthia Bautista, CIDS 
executive director, and Teresita Encarnacion Tadem, deputy director for 
Research Monitoring and Evaluation, for their support to this project. It took 
more than a decade to look back into the manuscript. It was through a grant 
as Visiting Research Fellow at the Center for Southeast Asian Studies, Kyoto 
University from October 2007 to April 2008 that the manuscript was finalized. | 
am in debted to these generous institutions for the support in the development 
of the research. 

| am grateful to my dissertation committee for providing support and 
comments to this project: David James, chair; Marsha Kinder and David Li, 
members. For her insights, encouragement, and astute copyediting, | am 
thankful to Rosario Cruz Lucero with whom my encounter in the summer of 
1996 resulted in a first complete draft of this dissertation. This project benefited 
from the commentaries, support, and shared resources of Tita Pambid, 
Bienvenido Lumbera, Josephine Barrios, Mauro Tumbocon Jr., Arminda 
Vallejo Santiago, Glecy Atienza, Patrick Flores, Peter Britos, Kyung-hyun Kim, 
Bashkar Sarkar, Jinhee Park, Chia-chi Wu, Edna Pafa, Mercedes Ferriols, 
and Enrique Bonus. Though these individuals have provided insight to this 
project, | am solely responsible for the resulting copy. | am also indebted to the 
following for sharing their homes and resources in the writing of this project: 
Tita Pambid and Reuben Domingo, Nerissa Balce-Cortes and Fidelito Cortes, 
Oscar Campomanes, Kyung Hyun Kim, Cindy Paik, and Jane Po. 
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The project was made possible through a summer travel grant from 
the Study of Women and Men in Society and the Phi Beta Kappa Scholarship 
Award, both received from the University of Southern California. | also 
acknowledge the resources shared by the Visual, Literary, and Media Arts Desk 
and the Center for Film and Video of the Cultural Center of the Philippines, 
then headed by Malou Jacob and Ed Cabagnot, respectively, for allowing me 
to preview the available Lino Brocka films in their archives; the Department 
of Film and Audiovisual Communication of the University of the Philippines 
College of Mass Communications, through Professor Arminda Vallejo Santiago 
and Chair Ellen Paglinauan, for providing dub video copies of Brocka’s tapes; 
and the UP Law Library. My research assistants, Sharon Anne Pangilinan and 
Bern Mangilaya, were helpful in sourcing the photos for the project. 

Earlier versions of portions of this project first appeared in the following 
publications: Screen, Film Appreciation Journal, Asian Cinema Journal, Journal 
of English Studies and Comparative Literature, Diliman Review, Philippine 
Studies, and Budhi. 

The road to publication was arduous, but | am grateful to the University 
of the Philippines Press for doing this again on my behalf: to its directors 
Malou Camagay and J. Neil Garcia, esteemed colleagues and scholars in the 
University; to Deputy Director Gerry Los Bajfios for his boundless support for 
my projects; to copyeditors Arvin Mangohig and Nestor De Guzman; and to 
book and cover designers, Cesar Hernando, Tom Estrera, and Lara Gotis for 
the creativity in transforming a critical film study to its present book form. 

| am fortunate to share my research space with the larger academic 
space allowed in UP: to Bienvenido Lumbera, Judy Taguiwalo, Antonio Tinio, 
Trina Pineda, Sarah Raymundo, Siao Campoamor, Marion Tan, Roselle Pineda, 
Rommel Rodriguez, Gerry Lanuza, Choy Pangilinan, Clod Yambao, Johnatan 
Pimentel, Jonnabelle Asis, Gary Devilles, Aristotle Atienza, Francis Gealogo, 
colleagues in the Congress of Teachers and Educators for Nationalism and 
Democracy (CONTEND); to Bomen Guillérmo, Sharon Pangilinan, Det Neri, 
colleagues in the All UP Academic Union; to Felix Farifias, Clodualdo Cabrera, 
Noli Anoos, Jonathan Beldia, colleagues in the All UP Workers Union; to Maria 
Josephine Barrios-Leblanc, Jonathan Beller, Neferti Tadiar, Bliss Cua Lim, 
Robyn Rodriguez, Francisco Benitez, Pia Arboleda, Nerissa Balce-Cortez, 
Pearlie Rose Salaveria Baluyot, Lucy Burns, Julia Camagong, Richard Chu, 
Dierdre de la Cruz, Sharon Delmendo, Nenita Domingo, Luisa Igloria, Ruth 
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Elynia Mabanglo, Martin F. Manalansan, Sarita Echavez See, Ric Bonus, and 
Benito Vergara, diasporic scholars of Philippine cultures; to Edel Garcellano, 
Jun Cruz Reyes, Luna Sicat, Romulo Baquiran Jr., Jema Pamintuan, Alvin 
Yapan, Jerry Respeto, Nicanor Tiongson, Rosario Torres Yu, Teresita Maceda, 
Marian Roque, Joey Balmaceda, Noli Reyes, Shirley Lua, Ronald Baytan, Oca 
Campomanes, Ferdie Lopez, Lito Zulueta, Mykel Andrada, Vlad Gonzalez, 
Patrick Campos, Victor Paz, Armand Salvador, Georgie Encanto, Luis Teodoro, 
and Danny Arao, colleagues and friends in the various universities; to Butch 
Guerrero, Frank Cimatu, and James Beriso Leocadio, Ara Aznar Aguilar, 
Natalie Hunter, Zee Punzalan, Herson Martinez Juego, Rochelle Poras, Eric 
Moreno, Astrid Acielo, Bienvenido Andaya Carino Jr., and Eric Sister, the 
younger scholars and friends; and to Gina Villegas, Clarissa Concepcion, 
Rosalita Burlat, Marianita Cinco, Fortunata Mendiola, Norma Dampil, Aaron 
Noel, Armando Hirao, Luis Olid, Edgie Uyunguren, Raquel Bascarra, Fernando 
Borjal, Hermana De la Paz, Janette Pamaylaon, Teresita Santos, Irene Sia, 
Jamela Cadiz, Nemesio Faulan, Benedicto Paulino, Romeo Perdigon, Ruben 
Serrano, Melba Estonilo, Lamberto Rosario, Virginia Rigo, Regina Mendez, 
Alex Tamayo, Napoleon Angat, Ricardo Bernardo, Dolores Basilan, Mauel 
Cortez, Vigrinia Cuyugan, Roberto Damasco, Orlando De los Reyes, Conrado 
Flores, Lucencio Lauzon, Fernando Manalo, Daniel Noriega, Michelle Ortiz, 
William Pedrosa, Teodoro Sobrepefia, and Placida Sodoy, my coworkers at the 
UP College of Mass Communication. | am grateful to be in the company of 
distinguished scholars, activists, and unionists—all friends—who sustain the 
work and life | engage in. 
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NOTES 


1. UP Press Director J. Neil Garcia suggested | do an update on Lino Brocka for this 
introduction. | found two essays written after the dissertation that already responded 
to this issue. The first section is based on “The Politics of Lino Brocka” (translated 
in German “Das Politische Im Werk Lino Brockas”), Viennale: Vienna International 
Film Festival V 2009 (22 Oct-4 Nov 09), 256-59. The second section is based on 
“Contemporary Philippine Cinema and the Shawarma Fad” (also translated in French), 
Southeast Asian Cinemas/Le cinema dAsie du Sud-Est (Lyon: du Festival Asian 
Connection, Oct 2011), 394-401, 402-9 (French). 

2. Tilman Baumgartel,:“The Downside of Digital,” Philippine Daily Inquirer, September 
24, 2006, accessed 19 July 2011. http://showbizandstyle.inquirer.net/entertainment/ 
entertainment/view_article.php?article_id=22696. 
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ARTICULATIONS 
OF THE NATION-SPACE 


There is a photograph of Lino Brocka standing in a row amongst his colleagues 
outside the Grand Palais. With the exception of coproducer Vera Belmont of 
Stephan Films, all are dressed very formally. The Filipinos are in their national 
attire: barong tagalog for men, terno with butterfly sleeves for women. Taken 
sometime in May 1984, it records the opening of his film Bayan Ko: Kapit sa 
Patalim (My Country: Gripping the Knife’s Edge), competing at the Cannes 
Film Festival. According to an account, Brocka wears a white barong showing a 
map of the Philippines stained blood red.’ Below the map is the word “justice” 
in bold caps. Although he is wearing shaded eyeglasses, he is the only one 
directly acknowledging the camera lens. The caption identifies the rest of his 
colleagues: from his extreme right, Malou Apostol, partner of coproducer Tony 
Gonzalez, then Gonzalez himself, Belmont, and a “friend”; from Brocka’s left, 
stars Phillip Salvador and Gina Alajar. 

Photographs such as this one reveal a condensation of memory, 
both personal and national. When one views the picture in the present and 
remembers Brocka’s death in 1991, one sees in it a loss and mourning for 
history and memory. What then arises from this photographic trace is a 
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disjuncture of Freudian and Andersonian operations of remembrance and 
amnesia: like dream work and nation building, the trace memorializes that 
which is remembered and dismembered. Furthermore, the trace reveals the 
Foucauldian notion of abrupt discontinuities of consciousness in its ability to 
function as a site of divergent contestation of memory. In this photograph lie 
folds of various narratives of recent nationhood. 

Brocka’s bloodied map of the Philippines condenses the national 
condition under Ferdinand Marcos’s dictatorship. His use of the map in Cannes 
calls for international attention to a national crisis, a leadership gone bad in the 
escalation of violence and human rights violations. It reveals the encapsulation 
of national events, paving the way for a reconfiguration of political power among 
the Philippines’ small body of local elites. Moreover, it reveals the shifting 
alliance and regrouping of power blocs among the contesting local groups and 
institutions. The photograph was taken some months after Senator Benigno 
Aquino Jr’s assassination on the airport tarmac, opening the floodgates of 
the biggest civil protests against Ferdinand Marcos's dictatorship. The Filipino 
coproducer, like most of the national bourgeoisie disenfranchised by the 
Marcos regime, would ally himself with the opposition, specifically supporting 
Corazon Aquino’s presidential campaign. Marcos’s bluff, calling for a snap 
poll, would be taken seriously not only by the political opposition but also 
by the Catholic church, of which some 90.percent of Filipinos are members. 
The church would endorse and later even suggest in a pastoral letter read 
nationwide whom to vote for without, however, naming the candidates.? With 
Aquino’s ascent to the presidency, Gonzalez becomes her secretary of tourism. 
Being in the core of the presidency signifies a political reward for his support 
for her. Such location is also rigged with a hierarchy of political priorities in 
the dispensation of presidential favors. Gonzalez, married but separated 
from his spouse, continues his affair with a former company model Apostol, 
causing a morality crisis in Aquino’s administration that tries to maintain an 
untarnished image with the highest echelons of the Catholic church. After all, 
Jaime Cardinal Sin’s intervention in the decisive “February 1986 Revolution” 
led by former Marcos stalwarts, Defense Secretary Juan Ponce Enrile and 
Police Constabulary Chief Fidel Ramos, has ensured middle-class support for 
the mutiny that eventually topples Marcos and elects Aquino. Gonzalez would 
later resign and reconcentrate on his flagship business of women’s underwear, 
sold by a foot army of middle-aged women working on commission basis. 
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Hence, Brocka’s map evokes a narrative of development. By 
development, | refer to the various hubs and ideological implications of 
multinational operations within and outside the national space that have 
circulated bodies of men and women in exchange for a much-needed regular 
supply of foreign currency to sustain the economic operations of the nation- 
State. Development particularly refers to the operations of multinational 
businesses, and the entertainment and tourism industries; both are fashioned 
along the official working version of the nation-space, envisioned along 
images of a steady supply of cheap bodies and merchandise, and of ideal 
geographic sites for business (e.g., strike-free zones, twenty-four-hour 
business operations, investment incentives, tax rebates, etc.) and pleasure 
(e.g., red-light districts, natural national treasures, “First World” services, 
giant malls, etc.). Such an emphasis in Gonzalez’s move in his post-Aquino 
period, therefore, highlights the renetworking of women and the Philippines 
in the global multinational epoch. Aquino’s administration repaved the ground 
for multinational businesses to resume operation in the country after a large 
number of these closed shops during the tail end of the Marcos dictatorship. 
Newer multinational companies opening shops especially in the term of 
President Fidel Ramos (Aquino’s handpicked replacement) ensured the 
continued circulation of Filipina bodies and the feminization of migrant labor as 
vital Philippine components in the global division of labor. Emanating from the 
economic deprivations in the Marcos dictatorship but reinstitutionalized in the 
Aquino and Ramos administrations, the presence of some 3.5 million national 
bodies working in some 120 countries ensured a regular supply of foreign 
currency as the Philippines’ biggest export product. Similar bodies also operate 
in the multinational zones within the national space: as sweatshop workers 
in garment and electronic factories, and as sex or sex-related workers in the 
tourist and entertainment industries. 

Brocka’s bloodied map in Cannes also signifies narratives of cinema. 
His participation in the various international festivals called attention not only 
to conditions of the Philippine politics but also to its cinema. That Brocka 
chose to be at the foot of Grand Palais instead of Imelda Marcos's film palace, 
built as the site of her envisioned annual international film festival, is also a 
reminder of the political choices artists and directors make, especially in times 
of great moral crises that divide the nation. As Imelda’s festival and much of 
the Marcos’s nation-building efforts rested on the constitution of allowable 
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images and spheres of exchange for these images to bear meaning, Brocka’s 
image and his production of images negotiate under repressive conditions of 
authoritarian determinations of allowable public spheres. In this way, Brocka’s 
films and his participation in international film festivals are counter-registers 
that invoke both critique of and complicity with the official views of the nation 
project. Beginning sometime at the tail end of Aquino’s administration, the 
post-Brocka period of Philippine cinema signaled a decline in his participation 
in international festivals, a period in which local cinema was reinvented for 
international consumption, to be distinguished from the poverty-laden images 
that so dominated Brocka’s films. 

One sublime detail about all photographs is their evocation of datedness 
and ephemera on one hand, and their capacity for endurance and originality 
on the other. The photograph evokes time in its timeliness and timelessness. 
As such, there is a postdated character to a photograph as much as it 
antedates the event. What have been narrativized in the photo of Brocka at 
Cannes so far are the disjunctures that followed it. The photograph lends to 
narratives of future things reclaimed for the present as much as it is of things 
past and therefore postmarked. The Brocka photograph reveals similar if not 
the same narratives told before it was actually taken; Brocka’s politics and 
his politicized “international” films, the Marcoses’ nation-building project and 
control of allowable spheres of image circulations predate the actual time of 
the photograph. The contestation of the nation-space involved in the 1984 
photograph was already predetermined as early as the mid-1970s, when 
Brocka was already making direct assaults on the dictatorship in his films, 
and Marcos had already established in his pristine “New Society” both sites 
of reworking national pride and origin, and violence in the national political 
culture. It is then interesting to establish the belated recognition of these 
antagonisms and their contradictions. What heralded the national narratives 
in the Brocka map and photograph to be told only some ten years after the 
figures, events, tensions, and nation had already been emplaced? For whom 
was the map drawn, the photograph taken, the story narrativized? 

By beginning with Brocka’s map and photograph, | call attention 
not only to the internationalization of Philippine national cultural politics but 
also to its internal dynamics. The photographic event pertains to the belated 
international circulation of Philippine cinema and, eventually, the atrocities of 
the Marcos dictatorship, as much as to the “insularity” that has preempted any 
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negotiation of the national condition outside the nation-space. As employed in 
the Philippines during the Marcos regime, the United States’ Cold War tactic 
of detente or the multinational operation of “letting one hand not know what 
the other is doing” may account for the successful containment of narratives 
of oppression and struggle—but not fully. What is missed out is an analysis of 
the national condition that has thwarted any sustained attempt to expose such 
a condition outside the national space or even to arrive at the promise of the 
national democratic revolution to reverse the national condition. The 1984 image 
accounts for the Marcos atrocities and Philippine cinema at a time, | would 
argue, when both were obviously already recognizable to the international 
community; it successfully accounts for the obviousness by the sheer weight 
of the past already configured by the internal dynamics of the national space. 
This introductory chapter establishes the book project, defines the theoretical 
frame on modernity and transnationalism in the global and Philippine contexts, 
discusses basic issues related to Philippine (neo)colonialism and culture, 
and foregrounds the dynamics between Brocka and cinema, and Marcos and 
state infrastructures. This chapter sketches the articulation of the nation-space 
through the tropes of the city, family, body, and sexuality. | further contextualize 
these tropes in Brocka’s film Jaguar. 


Tropes of Articulating the Philippine Nation-Space 


Similar to what is evoked by photographs, the nation-space is a trace that 
invokes the fictive and historical constructedness of the nation being. A strand 
of postcolonial criticism would argue that the concept of nation is a western 
and modernist invention. The nation’s existence and persistence outside the 
historical metropolitan centers signify levels of negotiation with the concept. 
The nation has been the end-product in the narrative trajectory enforced by 
imperial powers to dominate and differentially reposition the margins as others, 
whose belated contact with modernity is enforced through the grid of a “Third 
World” nationhood. As such, the nation exists and persists in the margins on 
flimsy ground, its political rootedness constantly interrogated by cultural politics. 

Subaltern historians would consider the construction of the nation, like 
that of colonialism, as a failure. Multinationalism’s rise as the dominant global 
economic system has produced shifting centers and margins, continuously 
reconfigured in this more recent global division of labor as the function of the 
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nation-state is taken over by multinational corporations. On the other hand, 
postmodern critics of the nation would evince its existence to be “everywhere 
and nowhere.” Thus a certain nostalgia is evoked when one speaks of the 
nation. This is closely manifested by the other strand of postcolonial criticism 
that argues for a continued definition of the variations of the nation being: 
now that those historically positioned in the margins are able to imagine and 
articulate themselves as a collective, the concept of nation is taken away from 
them.* Developments such as the reinvention of nations and communities, the 
withering of the nation-state, the globalization of capital, or the diasporization 
of national identities all call into question the memory of nation. Whether the 
nation is passed over or recalled, whether it is invoked or rejected, it remains 
a potent political and cultural vocabulary to understand the language of our 
present predicament, to trace a history of the present, and to push forward a 
radical agenda of the collective. 

The nation-space is a cultural artifact that can be read through the 
tropes of the city, family, body, and sexuality. Its study involves an analysis 
of the cultural politics in articulating a sense of national being both within 
its own location and through its vector in the transnational grid. The project 
examines the various levels of dialogue and contestation between the internal 
and external dynamics of constructing the nation. This book is a study not so 
much of the end-product (the “nation’), for. it goes back to the problematics 
of essentialism and nativism, but of the contending modes and articulations 
of production that contour the form and evolve the content of the modern 
nation. Given that newer realities are being introduced and reinforced in the 
multinational epoch of capitalism, its cultural translation within the nation-state 
provides a significant shift in the way the nation has been universalized and 
homogenized. The project examines these issues specific to the Philippine 
nation-space in analyzing Lino Brocka’s films—and to a large extent, Brocka 
himself as a cultural worker—and the Marcos regime. Though known for his 
socially critical films, Brocka and his body of work have yet to be thoroughly 
examined in contemporary critical terms.5 | will be using Brocka’s films as a 
cognitive map of the affects of the Marcos regime that (en)force the nation and 
its people into the circuits of the present-day operations of transnationalism. 
The envelopment of the nation-space and bodies of people within the 
transnational grid, in turn, constructs newer modes of experiencing the 
everyday and the social. By transnationalism, | refer to the cultural production 
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involved in multinational capitalism; multinationalism, on the other hand, is the 
economic mode of capitalist production the world is enmeshed in at various 
stages at the turn of the twenty-first century. 


Nation, Cinema, and Cultural Politics 


Any discussion of the nation-space, however, involves a discussion of cultural 
politics. The focus of this project is on the Marcos era (1965-1986) as the 
juncture to analyze time, space, and social being as a way of grappling with 
Philippine history, geography, and modernity. The Marcos era becomes 
the locus of articulating the nation-space on three levels: as a product of 
the asymmetrical enforcement and acceptance of Spanish colonialism and 
American imperialism, as the historical efforts by and resistance to local elites’ 
nation-building efforts, and as the immediate Aquino (1986-1992) and Ramos 
(1992-1998) administrations’ aspiration of the Marcos legacy. Marcos cleared 
the national space of opposition to direct the nation into a more active function 
within the labor-capital hierarchy of the global economy. He declared martial 
law in 1972, usurping all powers to the presidency. Media establishments were 
closed; those allowed to operate were placed under the custody of his cronies. 
Acensorship board was refurbished and imposed stringent yet eclectic policies 
on the use of sex and violence, and on the prohibition of subversive ideas in 
media. Together with the International Monetary Fund (IMF), World Bank (WB), 
and other foreign funding agencies, Marcos propelled the Philippines into a 
fast-track modernization drive. From the enforcement of the green revolution to 
the construction of export processing zones, from WB-approved textbooks to 
the institutionalized exodus of migrant labor, Marcos sought to implement his 
version of Philippine development. That fraction of foreign capital that was not 
pocketed by the Marcoses and their cronies funded the construction of roads, 
energy plants, economic zones, and other infrastructure for transnational 
operations. While turning international to “materially” construct the nation, 
Marcos also turned to the traditional national frontier to construct the “spiritual” 
basis for this nation. He reintroduced the rhetoric of precolonial government 
rule, myths of racial and national origins, and a national language to sustain 
his rule. From this refurbished national space, Marcos proceeded to construct 
a Philippine model of the nation-state located within the larger transnational 
circuits. But as Henri Lefebvre states, “the social and political (state) forces 
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which engendered this space now seek, but fail, to master it completely; the 
very agency that has forced spatial reality towards a sort of uncontrollable 
autonomy now strives to run it into the ground, then shackle and enslave it.” 
Brocka’s films provide discursive nodes by which to represent this engagement. 
Brocka is the “most forceful and dynamic of [the] generation of 
younger filmmakers” to emerge at the bifocal point when Philippine cinema 
was regenerating international awareness and when Marcos’s notoriety was 
beginning to rise.” Brocka started directing for film in 1970, almost the same 
time when he started directing for television and stage. In 1974, he formed 
his own production company which launched his films to critical acclaim and 
earned the ire of the government. The initial production, Tinimbang Ka ngunit 
Kulang (Weighed but Found Wanting, 1974) gained artistic and box-office 
success, only to be topped by the second production Maynila: Sa mga Kuko 
ng Liwanag (Manila in the Claws of Light, 1975). Both films were antithetical 
to Marcos's idealized society, national development, and urban landscaping. 
Brocka was also the first director of the New Philippine Cinema era who kept a 
sustained exposure in international film festivals. He did so with his social drama 
films that evoke the literal and epistemic violence of poverty and oppression in 
the national condition. In 1977, Insiang was invited to the Directors’ Fortnight in 
the Cannes Film Festival. Jaguar was entered in competition in 1978; again, 
Bona, was included in the Directors’ Fortnight in 1981. As a reaction to the 
escalating intrusion of the Marcos couple in film and the arts for their political 
purposes, he formed the Concerned Artist of the Philippines in 1983 and 
chaired the organization in its initial two years. Bayan Ko: Kapit sa Patalim, a 
social allegory of the Marcos period, shared with Chen Kaige’s Yellow Earth 
the Best Film of the Year award of the British Film Institute in 1984. Later, he 
was one of the commissioners appointed by Aquino to draft a new constitution, 
only to resign after frustrated efforts to steer the document toward a nationalist 
agenda. By the time of his death in a car accident on May 21, 1991, the 
director had created a cinema that was in dialogue with the Marcos regime in 
particular, and with the contradictions. of Philippine development in general. 
On the one level, the thematics common to both Brocka’s films and 
the Marcos regime give plausible basis for a historically positioned dialogue 
between them; to mention some recurring issues: Imelda’s motto of exposing 
only the “true, good, and beautiful” and Brocka’s mobilization of poverty as 
emblematic of his social drama films; Marcos’s fascination with his body and 
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virility, and the emasculation of Brocka’s male heroes; and Imelda’s paradoxical 
persona as both “Iron Butterfly” and “mother of the nation” and the counter- 
inscription of “mother-nation” (inangbayan) in Brocka’s melodramatic mother 
characters. On the other level, Brocka’s films present a counter-catalogue 
of nationalist imageries which, in turn, can also be read as implicating two 
things. First, in contesting the official nation-space, Brocka is able to produce 
a critique of Marcos's production of the nation on the one hand, and a 
reworking of or alternative to this hegemony of the nation on the other. Second, 
this contestation also produces a “cognitive map” that makes possible the 
articulation of the affects of the Marcos regime, acting both as conduit and as 
@ node disruptive of the official imagination of the nation. What | am interested 
in is positing the affects—inscribed mostly in bodies of marginalized and 
disenfranchised people and in the historical spaces imbued in conditions of 
Oppression and resistance—in terms of space and transnationalization as 
enforced and utilized primarily during the Marcos regime, and how these come 
into play in Brocka’s films. 

The close affinity between Philippine cinema and society yields to this 
Study’s divergent take. | will focus the study of cinema as articulated in the 
three spatial tropes: city, family, body, and sexuality. | will elaborate how these 
tropes can represent the contending and dialogical issues between Brocka and 
the Marcoses in their efforts to construct cinema and nationhood. The analysis 
Calls into focus the relationship of Philippine cinema and cultural politics. This, 
in turn, is further connected to the ways an insular or local perspective may 
telate to the transnational cultural discourses. The study also provides nodes 
of enriching discussions on national and “Third World” cinemas. 


City, Family, Body, and Sexuality 


The study articulates the Philippine nation-space through its contestatory 
locations. Through the tropes of the city, family, and body, the sites of 
contestation are marked. | will analyze these articulations within the national 
Space and how this space might link with the transnational space. The national 
Space, or what | call the insular plane, locates and places the sense-making 
Processes of those historically positioned in the margins. In this regard, 
my focus will not be so much on the revolutionary underground and legal 
aboveground movements, though these are definitely larger junctures of a 
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nationally poised sense-making process. Without losing sight of the hegemonic 
transnational and national grids, | will instead equally focus on the tactics of 
everyday survival, looking on private performances of public pedagogy of the 
nation. 

The nation-space is articulated through the spatialization of the city, 
establishing the contending forces and claims in the ways Manila has been 
envisioned and actually mapped out. The city, after all, is the locus of official 
development strategies, making it central as a showcase to the nation. In 
chapter 3, “Cityscaping,” | foreground the spatialization of Manila to discuss the 
various claims and stakes that contour the form and substantiate the content 
of the city. Brocka’s “city” film Maynila: Sa mga Kuko ng Liwanag is used as a 
trope to discuss two topics: first, to historicize Manila’s spatialization from the 
Spanish and American colonial to the present periods; second, to posit the 
squatter community as disruptive of the transnational logic of flow and mobility. 

The family has been the privileged analogue of the nation. The desire 
for the nuclear family in the Philippines is equated with the fantasy of national 
unity. However, with multinationalism’s breakdown of borders, the desire for 
organic unity is no longer readily accessible. In chapter 4, “Postnational Family/ 
Postfamilial Nation,” | will use Brocka’s small-town family saga (Tinimbang 
Ka ngunit Kulang; Miguelito Ang Batang Rebelde, 1985) and the domestic 
family melodrama (/nsiang; Bona) to investigate the correlation of the family 
in film as an allegory of the nation. It will trace issues involved in the equation 
of the family melodrama and’ small-town saga as emblematic of the nation. 
A major component of the chapter is its investigation of the mother-nation, 
its engendering through film, and its contrasts with the way the fatherland is 
constructed. | use Brocka’s social drama films Bayan Ko: Kapit sa Patalim and 
Orapronobis (1989) to elaborate on the engendering of this female figure. | 
also discuss the relationship between family, community, and nation, and build 
on the work of film critic Ana Lopez on melodrama and women. 

The last tropes—body and sexuality—provide further linkages in the 
engendering and sexualization of the nation. The construction of the national 
corporeal body and production of sexuality are analogous to the contending 
positions of nation building. Chapter 5, “Mattering National Bodies and 
Sexualities,” uses films on women and transvestite to problematize Brocka 
and the Marcoses’ codification of bodies and sexualities. Divided into three 
sections, the chapter elaborates on the hegemonic construction of national 
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bodies as experienced in three spheres: within the further peripheralization of 
the margins, within the transnational connection between multinational capital 
and women, and the limits and possibilities of transvestites and transgression. 
The discussions will also refer to Brocka’s social drama films and films on 
media in furthering the relationship of poverty, politics, and sexuality. | will 
be analyzing the figure of the transvestite in Ang Tatay Kong Nanay (1978) to 
“allegorize” the various contestations over national bodies and sexualities. 

In chapter 6, “(Third) Worlding Nation/Cinema,” | will further engage 
with the operations of constructing nation and national cinema that invoke the 
unpleasant taste of the “Third Worlding” of space for the palate of First World 
popular reception, and critical theory and praxis. It locates the writing on/of 
Philippine cinema/the Philippines within the western discourse of nation and 
cinema. Building on Gayatri Spivak’s reworking of Heidegger’s “worlding,” the 
chapter provides a critique of the “(Third) worlding” of theories of nation and 
cinema that define Third World/Third/Philippine cinemas in a kind of global 
division of intellectual labor in the transnational era. It focuses on Brocka’s 
and Marcos's inscription and reception in the west as representatives of “Third 
Worldliness.” 

The study is thus intended to dialogically and dialectically engage 
Brocka’s films and the Marcos regime in particular, as a way of enriching 
discussions of the relations of film and the social in the “transnational age” in 
general, as a prelude to more contemporary neoliberalism. Writing from “within” 
implies a political maneuver, carrying the weight of presenting the instability 
of the hegemonic transnational experience, which, to restate Robert Young, 
makes “a hidden flaw invisible at home but increasingly apparent abroad when 
it is away from the safety of the west.”® 


Articulating the Nation-Space 


The study elaborates on three spatial tropes in refiguring the concept of 
national cinema. Brocka’s films provide nodal points to analyze the dialectics of 
at least the local and global in the tropes of the city, family, body, and sexuality. 
My emphasis, however, is on the notion of the insular or how transnationalism 
is accommodated and resisted within the national space. In foregrounding this 
relationship, | call attention to the analysis of cinema within the locus of an 
“interior” cultural politics and global transnationalism. 
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Jaguar (1979), one of Brocka’s social drama films that foreshadowed a 
dialogue and contestation with the Marcos regime, provides a good synthesis 
in these discussions. It sustains areas of critique of and complicity to then 
ongoing struggles for nation and national identity among the protagonists of 
the debate. The film provides a case in point to sketch some of the issues 
tackled in the study, elaborating and synthesizing the three tropes the nation- 
space is articulated in. 

Jaguar is based on the short story “The Man Who Would Be Society” 
by National Artist Nick Joaquin. Brocka’s protégé Phillip Salvador portrays 
Poldo, a security guard (jaguar is slang for guard or “gwardya”) who ingratiates 
himself to his boss, eventually becoming a personal bodyguard. When the boss 
confronts an antagonist that ensues in a brawl, Poldo unintentionally shoots 
the boss's enemy. The boss's girlfriend hides Poldo in the slums. He tries to 
evade a sona—a police routine of flushing out criminal elements in the slum— 
but is nonetheless captured. In jail, the boss asks Poldo to take the blame. 
Poldo lunges at the boss only to be stopped by the police. The last image is 
Poldo in the dark corner of his jail cell tensely seated, staring blankly. 

The discursive space of the city slum prefigures in the narrative of 
Jaguar. As a setting composed of shriveled houses and narrow alleys, it evokes 
a claustrophobic feel of entrapment with no escape. This is the mode in which 
the narrative is able to invoke a relationship with the meta-text of social reality. 
By evoking the claustrophobic feel, Brocka uncannily parallels this affect in the 
moviehouse with the social affect experienced in the Marcos regime. Though 
the affect is naturalized in the contact with the everyday, as in Poldo’s routinary 
walk through the slum to his jeepney stop to go to work, a crisis moment can 
easily heighten the affect. Poldo’s evasion of and capture in the sona also 
occur in the slums. 

The slum functions as a distinct entity in the film, analogous to a 
character. It is complicit in Poldo’s everyday survival and eventual capture. 
Though having lived all his life in the slum, he is betrayed by the slum. What is 
interesting in this site of daily survival is the slum’s related function as abject 
site. For Poldo, the slum is only a place of residence, a site to be rejected 
should available economic opportunity arise. Thus the slum is gradually effaced 
from Poldo’s memory. With the rise of the Marcos authoritarian state, the slum 
has been better claimed by the military apparatus and other technologies of 
power to maintain discipline and administer punishment. A common tactic in 
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the conduct of the sona is to position police units in routes of available escape. 
The police know fully well that those who allow themselves to be grouped and 
inspected are only those of the “suspicious type”; the actual “criminal type” 
would try to evade the sona. This social entrapment and emotional entrapment 
is instigated in the film’s intertextual reference to the Marcos regime. At this 
time, opposition was quelled; traditional politicians were jailed or exiled, while 
communist members were incarcerated or “salvaged” (summarily executed). 
Until international outcry poured in, secret police would practice indiscriminate 
vigilante justice in urban centers while military and paramilitary groups would 
terrorize the countryside. The Philippines was under the Marcos dictatorship 
with only a closed network of privileged friends and relatives ruling over 
business, government bureaucracy, and the military. 

For Marcos, the control of space and population lay in his administration. 
The sona was ritualized without much dissent from the men and women of 
the slum. Surveillance of bodies and space sustained the power relations: 
the slum dwellers did not question the operation; they submitted to the state’s 
examination of their bodies and its intrusion into their corporeal space and 
physical environment. Corralled, seated on the ground, bodies inspected for 
tattoo marks, grouped into “types,” the slum dwellers are familiar with the 
ritual. Any variation in the individual's participation in the ritual had uncertain 
ramifications. As slum dwellers, they were not entitled to privacy (individual 
rights) as they bore no title to the space on which their makeshift houses were 
erected. Yet the very construction of a slum community—characterized by 
improvisation; making do with meager resources, versatility, and adaptability— 
was resistant to the Marcos regime of law and order. The slum was only 
allowed a political role in this flushing-out operation, the policing of marginal 
space and bodies was used to appease the state and its ruling elites. Only in 
national campaigns (e.g., mass rallies for the administration) did the bodies of 
individuals matter, but mattered only en masse or in the expanse of conflated 
bodies. 

Poldo’s capture in the enclosure of the burning mountains of garbage 
is significant in two ways: as a space of state terror and discipline, and of 
the margin’s livelihood and survival. Surveillance of the slum is instituted 
through the nearby dump site, literally becoming a routinary dumping ground 
of the victims of state terror—salvaged political and criminal dissidents. Slum 
dwellers are conspicuously made to witness these deadly spectacles in their 
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site of work, already containing their consciousness about the possibilities of 
oppositional resistance. The site also marks the slum dwellers’ primary source 
of income. Though characterized as an “informal sector” the service done by 
the slum dwellers in recycling garbage is integral to the Marcos system and 
its culture of excess. By sustaining the stark income gap, the Marcos regime 
allows for a reserve army of cheap labor to proliferate, thereby assuring that the 
“rich get richer, and the poor get poorer” It also implicates other issues such 
as the “homework” economy, feminization of poverty, and the “liquidity of the 
informal sector.” What | am therefore interested in is how transnationalization is 
affected from within (generally, Metropolitan Manila, the premier urban center 
in the Philippines) as a way of discursively interrogating its movement among 
nations and nation-spaces. More than any other filmmaker during the Marcos 
regime, Brocka was able to engage the regime in constructing a critical public 
sphere that allowed for a contestation of meanings of the nation-space. 

The setting in actual slum areas doubly reconstructs the realist mode: 
not only as a component that integrates the diegesis of Poldo’s exploits, but 
also that which connects the film to the meta-narrative of the Marcos regime. 
The film noir is utilized in Jaguar to create a grittier, truer-than-true setting, 
characters, and plot; in other words, a “realistic” account of the life and struggle 
of a slum dweller. This use of actual settings, coupled in film noir and in the 
realist mode storytelling, is closely linked to the social drama genre. The rise of 
the realist novel embodying dimensions of social drama, after all, connects with 
the rise of the bourgeois class. This kind of realism, in a general speculative 
sense, is tied to bourgeois ideology. Poldo is heightened as the tragic victim; 
his identification with an-upper-class individual causes his downfall. In the end, 
it is the boss's willing lover Cristy, a struggling actress who shapes Poldo’s 
class origin, who attempts to save him. This crossing over of class through 
other than Protestant ethical means, is considered taboo. Such a narrative 
trajectory can be read to be integral to Marcos’s efforts to preserve his order. 
For Brocka, however, this direction in Jaguar's plot was necessary to gain the 
Board of Censors’ approval. All film productions were originally required to 
submit a script, then a synopsis, and to have these approved prior to actual 
filming. Brocka would later comment: “The first draft (referring to the synopsis 
of Jaguar) was disapproved . .. We submitted a synopsis that opened with a 
quote from the Bible. In every page we emphasized the moral lesson that was 
to be derived from the story.”® The morality play, however, ends in the individual 
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with no escape. Poldo’s claustrophobic slum is condensed in a jail cell. In 
preserving the realist mode, Brocka utilizes the most popular storytelling 
technique in Philippine cinema but succumbs to its limits by contending with 
the trajectory of allowable narratives within the Marcos regime. 

Jaguars narrative, however, works through its effort to outline the 
hierarchical network that is Philippine society. Poldo ingratiates himself to his 
boss, to the point of being a tuta (puppy, colloquial for people who tail their 
redundant masters). He idealizes his feudal lord, literally and figuratively 
fortifying the boss's image. He desires entry into the “society” his boss 
represents. The boss can enjoy leisure time while Poldo is defined solely by his 
work experience. Poldo is caught in his narcissistic imaging of his boss, turning 
the jaguar into a tuta. The well-built Poldo is still no match for his overweight 
boss. Poldo’s fantasy is never fulfilled but is sustained through the boss’s 
constant promises and his own wish fulfillment. Similarly, Marcos desires to 
be like his imperialist boss, eventually to be venerated (like the boss to Poldo). 
Marcos had measured himself in terms of being considered an equal to his US 
counterpart. He was only too willing to implement most of the US policies in 
the Philippines, hoping to ingratiate himself. Like Poldo, even when reduced to 
a tuta, Marcos never achieved his goal. The term became a badge of honor for 
Marcos, and thus it is no surprise that the protest slogan against his fascism 
was “Marcos, Hitler, Diktador, Tuta!” (Marcos, Hitler, Dictator, Puppet!). Brocka 
deconstructs the ideology behind the possibility of social mobility through 
hard work and perseverance. The impossibility is equally poised in the adage, 
“Ang langaw na nakatungtong sa kalabaw ay mas mataas pa sa kalabaw” 
(The fly on top of the carabao thinks it stands taller). The ramification of one’s 
misrecognition of the self becomes tragic. 

Poldo’s hypermasculinity is alluded to in Marcos’s own fascination 
with his body and position as head of the family. In a move to propagate his 
legacy, he used a creation myth to construct his patriarchal dream of being 
“Father of the Philippine Nation.” In the reworking of Malakas at Maganda 
(The Strong and the Beautiful), the commissioned painting portrayed him and 
Imelda as mythical parents, seminaked and emerging from a giant bamboo 
shoot split in half. Poldo’s masculinized body becomes the site for rewriting 
the nation. Between the historical constructedness of nation (Marcos) and its 
performance (in Poldo) is the site for contestation and difference of notions 
of nation. For Marcos, it was the grandiose plot of a genealogy beginning 
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mythically and, as counter-legitimated by the Aquino and Ramos presidential 
epochs, ending historically in him. He inaugurated the Fifth Philippine Republic 
as an acknowledgment and erasure of past constructions of nation: from 
Aguinaldo’s First Republic in the aftermath of the 1896 Philippine Revolution, 
to Quezon’s Commonwealth government in the American colonial period, to 
Laurel’s Third Republic in the Japanese occupation in World War II, to Roxas’s 
Fourth Republic in the American-sponsored independence. 

Marcos flaunted his political body and body politics. He was a sports 
buff—engaging in bodybuilding, waterskiing, pelota, tennis, and golf, among 
others—and was fond of having an entourage of reporters cover this aspect 
of his presidency. He savored being photographed with sports people, giving 
them official time to visit his office and to show off their medals. When the Mr. 
Universe contest was held in Manila, he personally received a special award 
from the organizers as a recognition of his contribution to the raising of sports 
consciousness. His fascination with his own masculinity and the possibility 
of its failure to father a nation led him to conceal from the public his kidney 
trouble and the deadly skin disease that took his life while he was in exile. Only 
his close associates knew. Thus, Poldo's and Marcos’s hypermasculinities are 
differentiated. In the process of inscribing masculinity on the body, Poldo was 
chased in a dump site while Marcos died in luxury in exile in Hawaii. Even 
when both masculinities are magnified, Poldo moves further to the margins 
with his body being animalized, criminalized, infantilized, and feminized. 

Poldo’s masculinity constantly calls attention to its own feminization. 
The opening scene shows Poldo dressing up, meticulously combing himself 
in front of the mirror, shining his shoes and exercising, only to re-dress in 
guard’s uniform when he gets to the workplace. Working as a security guard is 
considered lowly because it is not real military or police work. In the Philippines, 
security guards are not allowed to carry real guns (“deadly firearms”). Poldo 
underscores the not-quite-real police work that he performs: opening and 
closing doors, cordially greeting guests, checking delivery receipts, posing 
with a starlet, etc. This increases Poldo's desire to be his boss. When he does 
ingratiate himself to his boss, he becomes a bodyguard—physically deflecting 
the blows intended for his boss. Like the boss’s housed girlfriend, he also 
assumes the place of his boss's other kept woman, receiving token gifts in 
exchange for company, loyalty, and security. The threatened masculine body 
also desires to remain infantile, desiring the nurture of the mother. Before he 
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escapes, Poldo embraces his mother around the waist, his cheek touching the 
womb. His body desires the maternal protection only to realize the limits of the 
maternal in the social sphere. 

In the end, Poldo is emasculated as a criminal in jail. Here he is 
accosted by his boss, but this disciplinary space prevents him from fighting 
back. If Marcos’s regime would have its way, as Brocka represented in the 
sona, Poldo would have been overtly marked as criminal. He would allow the 
tattooing of his body as part of the prison subculture and, in turn, would allow 
the continuous interrogation of his body in the hegemonic culture’s impulse 
fo exercise power in instances such as the sona. Poldo’s masculine body, 
which borders between working class and lumpen origins, is recontained in the 
repetitive claustrophobic sphere of the slum, jail, and office entrance and exit, 
where he is positioned as a security guard. 

This active body—whether fighting the boss's friend or the men who 
stop him in his escape—is announced by the sound track, pronounced in the 
local version by the music of the alternative band Vanishing Tribes. The track 
is psychedelic, reminiscent of the 1960s drug counterculture. However, as the 
body is also made to identify with this counterculture, the scope of identification 
is limited to the level of individual resistance. Manila’s experience in the 1960s 
also introduced a nationalist counterculture that was primarily to evolve in the 
underground movement upon the declaration of martial law. The effacement of 
this aspect slides Poldo’s body to its lumpen domain, mediating the body as 
uncontrollable, eclectic, and incapable of political action, much less political 
work. 

Salvador’s star system would conjure the eroticized lumpen body as 
fetish. Brocka’s own buildup of him was intended to project his protégé as a 
sex symbol deemed vulgar to bourgeois taste. The inscription of the body in 
film in working class-lumpen borders carries an ideological implication—the 
further commodification of dispossessed bodies awaiting the impossible 
promise of their visible transcendence in film. Poldo’s action is unforgiven, 
resulting in his consignment to the claustrophobic sphere that characterizes 
the economy of the slum and prison. Both locations are populated by men 
of working class-lumpen origins. The sona experience implicitly prepares the 
men for the homosocial location of prison. On the other hand, such inscriptions 
do take place in a male body, which too reifies the patriarchal imperatives of 
the inscription. Brocka allegorizes Poldo’s body to represent two Marcosian 
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positions: as Marcos himself and as Marcos’s (trespassing) subject. As 
Marcos's subject, the realist hero becomes complicit in the Marcosian plot who 
Suffers the fate of trespassers, and is turned back into more refortified sites. As 
Marcos himself, Poldo’s subject position performs a critique, becomes a copy 
of Marcos's copying of power: mimicking the figure of authority, gesticulating 
through his masculinity the limits of such authority. The nation is differentiated 
and contested. 

Both bodies and spaces are sites of contestation. The space of the 
slum provides a national allegory of Marcos’s attempts to nationalize and 
transnationalize the: circuits of power. The slum in Jaguar is a self-contained 
community, only disturbed during the rituals of sona and demolitions, an issue 
not tackled in the film but dealt with in the earlier social drama Maynila... As 
Poldo leaves his house to go to work in the opening scene, the only link that 
connects the slum with the outside national space is the small alley that serves 
as its main entrance and exit route. The alley is closely bordered on both sides 
by a huge wall (likely, a business establishment that fears contamination from 
the slum) and by other slum dwellings. By limited access to space and hence 
the familiarity of one to the other, or put in another way, by the mastery of the 
slum space, the lives of dwellers are already entwined. Poldo’s hiding is likely 
common knowledge yet no one squeals even when the sona is conducted. In 
another episode in which he is tasked by his boss to go to the girlfriend’s house 
in another slum, Poldo’s request for assistance yields little support from people 
at the store. Cristy would later tell him that people are wary of the police out to 
get a suspect from the community. Poldo’s suspect presence is given away by 
his gun, a taboo object in the slums; a woman screams when she sees it, for 
only the police and hardcore criminals are imagined to possess guns. 

On the national scale, Marcos sought control through the establishment 
of administrative bureaucracies and the ownership of private enterprise 
under his name or his cronies: Being in the circuits proves to be favorable, 
allowing access to privileged knowledge. Marcos’s cronies in government 
and business malversed huge amounts without being punished during his 
time, or for that matter, even up to the present. They had connections then 
and, even with the change of presidencies, they continue to hold total or 
limited access. Immediately after declaring martial law, Marcos ordered the 
closure of media establishments, transferring ownership of television and 
radio stations and newspapers to favored cronies. He attempted to centralize 
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operations of television stations in one complex. The head of the professional 
broadcasters’ organization, which oversees ethical and professional issues 
of the broadcast media, was earmarked as the civil relations officer of the 
Armed Forces. He reorganized the Board of Censors and established the 
National Media Production Center, a central office for producing government 
information material. Earlier on, Marcos effectively used film in winning two 
presidential elections: /ginuhit ng Tadhana (Written in Destiny), a biographical 
film collaborated on by three directors, and which prompted the incumbent 
administration to retaliate with the film bio of then president Diosdado 
Macapagal, Macapagal the Incorruptible (Quentin Reynolds and Geoffrey 
Spence), and another feature that flopped, Tagumpay ng Mahirap (Triumph of 
the Poor), glorifying the incumbent's work with the poor; and Pinagbuklod ng 
Langit (United by Providence), which depicted the rise to power of the Marcos 
couple and the modern gains it purportedly brought the nation.” Imelda 
established the Cultural Center of the Philippines (CCP), a central office for 
establishing and disseminating cultural standards, in a reclaimed area on 
Manila Bay. 

Imelda envisioned a city with modernist architecture in the reclaimed 
bay site, and proceeded to construct one. In the area that eventually surfaced 
from the extra landfill and the dredging of the sea bottom, a counter-city was 
set up by squatters. Just a banca ride from Imelda’s complex, a city without 
immediate access to electricity and clean water evolved. Manila historically 
remains the utopian urban space for geographical and class mobility. The 
popular perception, like Poldo’s belief, is that the city slum is still better off than 
the conditions in the provinces. Marcos's emplacement of the national space 
had centralized state power and economic opportunities in Manila. Hoping the 
trickle-down restructuring would eventually filter to the regions, the Marcos 
regime, like its predecessors who invoked similar policies, was not prepared for 
the massive migration of peripheral bodies to the city. Marcos then sought their 
containment. When the IMF held its 1976 annual meeting in Manila in Imelda’s 
newly built convention center in the reclaimed complex, slum areas were 
marked with hastily built and whitewashed walls. All structures that protruded 
through the wall were painted in pastel colors. Though the delegates’ drive 
(in a mass importation of Mercedes Benzes) to the convention center was 
relatively short—even as routes were closed to traffic or police escort squads 
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were provided—the Marcoses actively attempted to cover up such undesirable 
blemishes. 

For Marcos, the slums remained a recurring issue in foreign media’s 
projection of class gaps. This decreased his chances of gaining the respect 
of his American counterpart. For Imelda, the slums reminded her of her own 
class origin. Through conspicuous consumption, she sought to hide her origin, 
only to keep this secret in a constant rupturing through media’s fetishization 
of her female lack and her desire to excessively commensurate for it—does 
not her three thousand pairs of shoes illustrates this? Both remained slyly, 
however, skillfully hiding and providing a good cover-up to their hoarded billions 
stacked in international investments and Swiss bank accounts. The Marcoses’ 
excessive corruption, precisely because it was undertaken in a “Third World” 
country, becomes the signifier of “Third World” conspicuous consumption. 
Brocka’s fixation with poverty is also an excess taken up by international media 
as constitutive of the national condition during the Marcos era. Both notions of 
excess became emblematic of the Philippines. 

The slum in the city provides a site for contesting the nation-space. 
Imelda built a Film Palace in the complex to stage the short-lived Manila 
International Film Festival primarily to showcase the regime. When it ran short 
of funds, another creation, the Experimental Cinema of the Philippines, went 
on to produce sex films and to exhibit these in the Film Palace, the only venue 
free from censorship laws. An earthquake forced the closure of the film palace; 
Imelda’s complex is presently being reterritorialized by squatters. Between 
Marcos’s containment of the slums (whether through its marking off of the 
space as undesirable or through rituals that resignify power relations) and the 
film’s performance of the slums lie several points for contesting the nation. 
The spatialization of the slum invokes the regime's naturalization of signs and 
authority. The slum works as it is expected, disavowing those that seek to go 
beyond its own constructedness. Jaguar implicates other slum dwellers to 
slow down Poldo’s escape. This spatialization of the slum is further exercised 
in the quintessential performance of the Foucauldian subjected body: as it is 
conditioned through discipline and punishment, the body mimics what it thinks 
power expects of it especially when power is not actually present. The slum 
represents Marcos’s design to project the authorial scope to define the nation- 
space. However, the slum also allows for a critique of Marcos’s construction 
of a “slum-less” nation. Even without basic services delivered by the Marcos 
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bureaucracy, the slum was self-sufficient in most of its needs. It survived 
and does so still, and it is this continuing mutation that infuriated the Marcos 
regime. Even when demolished, new slum sites mushroom somewhere else. 
Developmentalism never attains its desired goal. 

Zoning prefigures this aspect of articulation of the nation. The slum 
community is inscribed in the state’s power circuits, and its participation 
in the ritual allows power to be realized. Sona is colloquial for zoning, the 
process of marking the inside/outside. Zoning allows the community (women 
inside homes, men in the public sphere) and the bodies (men with tattoos as 
“suspicious types”) to be marked differently by the state apparatus. Zoning can 
also become a form of minor critique as demarcations of the inside/outside 
remain more blurred than clear; as such, there can be no body and space 
that is made available for the total marking of difference. Poldo’s position as 
male breadwinner is one imbued with a certain power over the domestic 
sphere. Within the slum space, however, Poldo is already among insiders. 
However, he chooses to be different from the men in the alley who drink all 
day long by acting clean and performing his breadwinning role. When Poldo 
hails a jeepney that transports him to the outside space, the marking becomes 
more ubiquitous, making the need to perform his work and his positioning in 
the power relations different from his participation in the slum space. Unless 
interpellated by power, the body's identity in the slum is never fully disclosed 
for examination. 

The criterion for the differential marking of the body is poverty, a 
condition heavily thematized in Brocka’s films. The slum space and the gender 
of the performing body figure in the condition of poverty. Poverty becomes 
the setting of the film, and the people’s sense-making process of it, whether 
successful or not, becomes the plot of the social drama. Third World cinema 
has focalized on poverty, naturalizing poverty as the imaginary landscape that 
calls into question issues of domination and liberation. This conditioning of the 
Third World by art film festival directors and curators, and Third World cinema 
critics is an act complicit with the hegemonizing of a culture in formation. Brocka 
would eventually succumb to this hegemony in order to create a Philippine 
public space in the international (film festival) circuits. He would use these 
venues to draw awareness to injustices in the Philippines, eventually stirring 
an international awareness of Philippine cinema in particular and Philippine 
society under Marcos (and later, Aquino) in general. 
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At what stake? Brocka’s recognition as an “international” director was 
maneuvered by French impresario Pierre Rissient, who would later bring Jane 
Campion's The Piano to Cannes. From basic subtitling to marketing, to changes 
in editing and soundtrack, he repackaged Brocka’s films for an “international” 
audience. Jaguar, for example, worked on a tight three-week shoot to meet the 
festival deadline; Rissient objected to the original music score, had it replaced 
by a more conventional track, and suggested some reediting to be done to 
come up with an “international” version. Rissient’s discovery and packaging 
of Brocka’s films allude to the international marketing of Philippine cinema. 
Rissient banks on Brocka by projecting him as a political director doing 
social drama films at the height of the Marcos dictatorship. It is therefore no 
coincidence that Brocka’s Cannes entries are of this genre and of this theme. 
Poverty thus becomes Brocka’s own imaginary landscape to deal with the 
international circuits. His use of poverty, however, works on two aesthetic 
levels: the poverty of aesthetics that would call attention to greater realism 
through dialogues with cinema verité, documentary, or even dramaturgy; and 
the aestheticization of poverty, which presents a political romanticization with 
its excess as the passport to the internationalization of his films. At the same 
time, his projection of poverty has always been the government's excuse for 
denying approval papers for the showing of his films abroad. Poverty runs 
contrary to Imelda’s prescription of the Filipino in only the “true, good, and 
beautiful.” 

The city, family, body, and sexuality have become geospaces that 
allow for nodal points to engage in a discussion of cinema, cultural politics, 
and transnationalism. The underlying concept that provides some cohesion 
to the discussion is “development, the uneven application of modernizing 
“developmental strategies” enforced in “Third World” sites. The particular trope 
of cityscaping, the contestation over the spatialization of the city, allows for 
a deciphering of the urban space’s contours and substance. The effects and 
affects of modernity and urbanity have also been foregrounded as gauges of 
the postmodern predicament. The family trope provides a juncture to analyze 
the continuing fragmentation of “inventions” of modernity, beginning with the 
family unit itself and coming into further existence in the nation-state. | also 
propose the use of the idiom of the small town, women in domestic melodrama, 
and the mother-nation figure to reexamine possible junctures and disjunctures 
in their uses as allegories of the nation. The last tropes, body and sexuality, 
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raise the process of sexualization and engendering to the level of the national. 
The construction of the national bodies and sexualities is based on the First 
Couple's projection of their national beings. The figure of the transvestite in 
Brocka’s film provides a counter-register to the hegemonic construction of the 
ideal citizen. 
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WORKING CONCEPTS 


In this chapter, | will discuss the notion of the archipelagic space and 
problematize the concept of “national allegory” The title of the chapter connotes 
an in-progress operation in clarifying theoretical and practical concepts. The 
chapter also discusses the historical framing of Philippine cinema along the 
historical movements of capital in colonialism and multinationalism, both 
eras framed by almost a century of Philippine cinematic and socioeconomic 
developments. | put forward an argument for the analysis of insular politics, 
focusing on the “archipelagic space” as one that can stand in as a metaphor 
for the internal dynamics of Philippine cultural politics. The inscription of the 
insular in the archipelagic space also foregrounds the production and study of 
films. This chapter also particularizes its use of national allegory and cognitive 
mapping as tools in analyzing Philippine cinema and cultural politics, discusses 
the framing of Philippine cinema in colonial and multinational movements of 
capital, and provides a qualifier for its non-auteur focus in the study of Brocka’s 
films. 
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Insularity and Transnationalism in the Archipelagic Space 


Brocka’s map of the Philippine archipelago directs us to a kind of spatial 
configuration that functions both metaphorically to inscribe a multiplicity of 
meanings, and metonymically to symptomatically represent a part for the 
whole. Both functions are to be deciphered by linking Philippine history and 
geography with the national experience of modernity. This discussion is an 
attempt at “interfacing the local and global.” Because an archipelago refers to 
the disparate mix of small and larger islands cut across by seas and oceans, 
the diversity of topographies and climates, a nation already fragmented 
geographically, the peoples’ contestation for national dominance and unity, 
and the lopsided application of development objectives, it therefore denotes 
the difficulties and challenges of articulating the nation-space in the case 
of the Philippines. The archipelagic space signifies both the inherent and 
exterior difficulty of exercising a stable notion of power. Antonio Benitez-Rojo’s 
conceptualization of the postmodern in the Caribbean uses the notion of 
the “meta-archipelago” as an analytical device of chaos theory to reinscribe 
fluidity and liminality, repetition and difference in this diasporic geography of 
the “repeating island.”* The space of the meta-archipelago is the trope that 
transmits the characteristic Caribbean hybrid and liminal subject position 
along the vectors of Anglo-European narratives of capital flow, colonialism, and 
imperialism, which in turn provide the “repeating island” its libidinal economy. 
While supplying a literal and epistemic rewriting of the Caribbean space 
as an alternative to western colonial and theoretical usage of the region, 
Benitez-Rojo’s heavy investment in chaos theory and _poststructuralism 
however provides very little room to explain two issues: first, the profusion of 
these theories to an endless slide of difference and repetition always already 
destabilizes any politically viable subject position; second, in invoking the 
Caribbean cultural systems as a supersyncreticism, he fails to conceptualize 
a hierarchy of epistemes that structures the liminality of the hybrid, mestizaje, 
and carnivalesque spaces. As he has stated, repetition involves a dual step 
toward “difference and nothingness,” the keystones of poststructuralism 
and chaos theory respectively.$ Furthermore, colonial and imperial suffering 
becomes the fuel of the repeating island's libidinal economy. Thus in Benitez- 
Rojo’s perspective of the meta-archipelago, agency is made absent. Resistance 
is located in the very place of the colonial subject, an amelioration of the 
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confluences and divergences of various cultures. In finding the existence of the 
hybrid subject as antithetical to the western coherent or fragmented Self, the 
notion of collectivity as historically experienced (e.g., independent movements, 
Pan-American and African movements, Cuba’s socialist revolution, etc.) is 
also effaced. In negating these historical moments and forces in history, what 
remains is the Caribbean subject that is at once oppressed and emancipated, a 
Caribbean that is everywhere and nowhere. While Benitez-Rojo is able to infuse 
a kind of Derridean rewriting into the historical construction of the Caribbean, 
what becomes problematic is the very limits of such rewriting that leave little 
or no room to acknowledge both the historically motivated movements and 
causes that translate into heterogeneous (alternative and oppositional) identity 
construction, and the ramifications of his own rewriting that obscures its own 
implications on literal and epistemic violence. 

To speak of the Philippine archipelago is to engage in a “double-talk” 
on space, at once speaking of the archipelago as a hegemonic strategy of 
positioning and as a marginal tactic of location. My emphasis here is to connect 
the historical and epistemic disjunctures that position Philippine cultural 
politics and cinema in an insular plane. By this plane, | am referring to the 
production of the parochial and familiar, imaginative and limited, personal and 
symptomatic knowledges of the nation, or simply how the Nation is desired, 
continuously consumed yet never consummated, from within. My contention is 
contingent on narratives of capital and democracy as the west has so defined 
these and as imposed on the borders. This contention acknowledges the bind 
and possibilities of subversion of the margins in relation to the narratives of 
the center. On the one hand, such narratives are of the “meta” type, becoming 
the “totality” or the grid to construct micronarratives of modern, postmodern, 
and postcolonial translations. This grid then only allows for variation to 
the themes of capital accumulation, global division of labor, and liberal 
democracy leaving the margins to examine these contexts in their own specific 
experiences. The margins’ play on this language game becomes circumvential 
and coincidental, examining only the divergent and similar routes to the end- 
objectives of modernity and democracy. Though these places signify the 
uneven application of the historical dominance of capital to the margins, their 
spaces also maintain the privilege positioning of the narrative of capital as 
the locus of specific cultural translations. On the other hand, the analysis of 
such micro-narratives within the dynamics of the margins makes possible the 
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materialization of agency: how these narratives are not only accepted but also 
circumvented, how these narratives are translated, why, and for whom. The 
focus of such an analysis also locates for the margins sites of resistance. This 
then puts the margins in some relational plane with the center, examining the 
limits of modernity and democracy, and the possibilities of other cultural forms, 
experiences, and governance to take hold. In short, the analysis also provides 
the margins a mechanism to imagine the failure of the center as the locus 
of power. | will begin by emphasizing the notion of insularity as a significant 
trope in the understanding of Philippine cultural politics, proceeding to discuss 
the notion of “interior” in the study of the Filipino psyche and society, then 
examining how culture can be remapped through an internal focus. 

The age of multinationalism has made us experience kineticism in the 
unprecedented movement of goods, bodies, and capital. Massive flow and 
fluidity have become the main current of this age, with liminality becoming the 
emblematic transnational space. As Benitez-Rojo’s meta-archipelago suggests, 
multinational capitalism becomes the global terrain for the understanding 
of the present predicament. | will emphasize the insular reverberations of 
multinationalism from within and without—how the interior has been structured 
to respond to how the exterior has been internalized, and how the internal 
has been internationalized. Insularity represents the interior’s sense-making 
operations to an outside intrusion and enforcement. Insularity refers not only 
to how the outside “insulates” the interior for its own imperial design but, 
even more so, how the interior resituates its own position for survival and 
emancipatory purposes. After all, the transnational age has marginalized the 
play of the interior in ways that produce their diasporic existence as affects 
of the times. Mike Davis, Edward Soja, and David Hervey’s studies of urban 
renewal and postmodern reconfiguration of late capitalism, in general, and Los 
Angeles’ geography and demography, in particular, have produced minorities 
as both constitutive and constituted elements of the recent developments.‘ In 
this quintessential postmodern site, the multitudinal presence of peoples of 
diverse cultures implores the new landscape of the future already foretold. In 
doing so under the rubric of maintaining a socialist utopian agenda, a similar 
disenfranchisement of minoritarian perspective is produced. In other words, 
minorities matter only as crucial artifacts in the postmodern discourse of 
space and development in the “First World,” but their perspectives do not carry 
political and cultural currency. By perspective, | refer to the minoritarian “take” 
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on the position in comparison to the hegemonic placement of the minority in 
such a position. No insular perspective is made transformative of the present 
condition. What matters in such a geopolitical perspective is the effacement 
and containment of other discourses to theorize the major shift, development, 
and configuration in the First World. 

Insular or perspectival position is integral to the analysis of nationalism 
and transnationalism. The historical positioning of the islands under the control 
of Spanish colonial and American imperial powers has produced ambivalent 
results. Filipino cultural critics have also made a related case in their privileging 
of the /oob (interior/inner self/inside of something/inside) as an idiom to 
examine cultural politics. In Pasyon and Revolution, Reynaldo Ileto uses the 
loob “[as] intimately connected with ideas of leadership and power, nationalism 
and revolution.”® Vicente Rafael in Contracting Colonialism would still classify 
lleto’s work on loob “as a privileged, a priori entity [ . . . that] assumes its 
coherence on the basis of a given ontological status as that which is part of 
yet apart from the exchange.” In the two pioneering historical works, the loob 
becomes the sanctum of everyday resistance. 

What is unconsciously being privileged in loob is its relationship to 
falim (depth): how depth presents the very limits of both translation and 
resistance. Ileto would move the reference of loob from the “inner self” to 
the notion of the “interior” as a spatial discourse.’ Loob is now conceived in 
a dialectics with /abas (outside/non-center/exterior) to differentially constitute 
the ways colonialism and imperialism have been imposed and resisted in the 
poblacion (town center) and its periphery. The Spanish friars’ and American 
military personnels’ demarcations of center and periphery for religious and 
counterinsurgency purposes were significantly different from the ways indios 
responded to these hegemonic markings of spaces and bodies. 

lleto’s shifting of loob to a spatial analytical device presents some 
modalities in the rewriting of Philippine history. What can be used from his 
analysis is the notion of the interior as a spatial idiom to express the abrupt 
discontinuities of (historical) consciousness; that is, how rewritings of the past 
Pave the way for a reexamination of contemporary Philippine cultural politics, 
and vice versa. This is not to call for the exterior/outside to be effaced in the 
discussion; the point reiterates the positioning of the interior/inside in some 
relational plane with the exterior. 
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Insularity in the archipelagic space is an apt device to analyze both 
Philippine cultural politics and cinema (and its study). In the level of colonial 
and imperial discourse, the interior is constructed as passive and willing to 
accede to differentiation and conquest. Historical accounts by colonial and 
imperial writers primarily speak of the didactic view of an outside force setting 
itself apart from the colony's interior being. This further means that native 
bodies need to be doubly interiorized, making them unrecognizable—if not 
defamiliar—even to themselves. Though recognizing the force of race in the 
imperial design, colonial and imperial discourse, however, only foregrounds 
the supremacy of the white American race in obfuscating other colonial races. 

The propensity to efface issues of race and sexuality, however, only 
rebounds to the reconstitution of the white male centeredness of the imperial 
design. In narratives of saving brown women from their own men, the 
representations of Asians as subhumans, whether women as willing geishas 
and men as emasculated coolie labor, only serve to reconstitute the trajectory 
of the imperial design. For if race and sexuality were to be truly erased in the 
colonial setup, then the imperial design would be recuperable only on the issue 
of economic drive. Without native women and colored natives, there would 
be no bodies to work the resources of the colony. The desire to efface these 
cultural categories works only in its location in the insular plane, both in the 
colonized and colonizer’s geographic spaces. What matters is the differential 
marking of the native body—whether animalized or infantilized—from the 
colonizing body. 

Insularity reconstitutes the open secret in exchange for the promise of 
movement and mobility. The critique of (white) feminism rests in its insularity: 
while liberating themselves, they have not liberated their Third World 
counterparts. This means that while white women are emancipated from 
the domestic sphere into the workplace, “Third World” women assume their 
domestic roles, laboring as nannies, maids, housekeepers, room attendants 
in hotels, aides in nursing homes, sex workers, etc. While sharing this secret 
of employment within a closed circle of friends and family, the underemployed 
and oftentimes illegal Filipina worker would nevertheless take on the domestic 
tasks vacated by First World” women. She sends dollar remittances regularly 
and balikbayan (freight) boxes containing PX goods on special occasions. If 
she is a citizen, then she is one of 3.4 million Filipino Americans, the second 
largest Asian group in the United States. Oftentimes referred to as the “invisible 
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minority,” Filipinos maintain a presence through their insularity. Without a 
territorialized enclave of their own (unlike Koreatown, Chinatown, Little Saigon, 
etc.), Filipinos create an invisible network that rests on shared national and 
ethnic origins, kinship, friendship, and acquaintances. 


Insularity and Cinema 


A turn to cinema and its study particularizes the insularity in Philippine 
cultural politics. As Rafael states, “the material and commercial conditions of 
filmmaking [ . . . ] give Filipino films a certain insularity. While a handful of films 
have been exhibited in international venues (while doing poorly at the local 
box office), the overwhelming majority of Filipino films are explicitly directed 
towards an indigenous mass audience and, since the late 1970s, an immigrant 
video rental market, especially in the United States”® | would push this issue 
further by stating that insularity has been the libidinal economy that fuels 
Philippine cinema—that is, the notion of the familiar and parochial, imaginative 
and limited, personal and symptomatic knowledge of stars, setting, storyline, 
Studio, “target audience,” etc., provide the commercial, collective, and psychical 
energies to sustain cinema in the Philippines. 

Together with Japan, India, and Chinese-speaking countries, the 
Philippines remains one of four territories outside Hollywood that are sustained 
by their domestic audience. Thus, the tendency to “go international” has mostly 
come by way of orientalist depictions of exotic places (e.g., Brocka’s Hawai’i 
in Strangers in Paradise, 1981; and Japan in his Cherry Blossoms, 1972) 
and producers’ commitment to quality festival films (Insiang, 1976; Jaguar; 
Bona, 1984; Bayan Ko: Kapit sa Patalim; Orapronobis, 1989). As early as 
1972, Brocka had already received an invitation to participate in the Venice 
Film Festival. His Tubog sa Ginto (Dipped in Gold, 1971) was invited to be 
screened. The producers, however, would not send the film because of an 
internal squabble with the lead star. The films of the first golden age—winning 
awards in the Asian Film Festivals—were also made with the studio producers’ 
commitment to make one quality film a year. Awards might add prestige to the 
production outfit, but box office receipts determined in the end if the film was 
going to be produced at all. In this last instance, the insular is primordial in 
determining what film is going to be produced and for which star, what publicity 
fo undertake, which writer and director to involve, etc. 
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Film studies, on the other hand, have focused primarily on two aspects: 
first, the issues of indigenization and popularization, or how commercial films 
have taken over traditional popular forms and content; second, the issue of 
social relevance, or how film is in dialogue and contestation with the political 
conditions of the nation. Both aspects are engaged in a macropolitics of 
culture at the level of how larger constructs such as traditions and society are 
signified in film and film practice. As a discipline that has sustained grounds 
beginning in 1983, film studies have so far dwelled on these historical and 
societal relationships. In short, the foci thus far of film studies have been insular 
issues, similar to Mao Zedong’s political criteria—popularization and raising of 
standards. By focusing on popular tradition and society, film studies is able to 
branch out to issues of commercialism, star and studio systems, problems and 
prospects, approaches and currents, etc. 

This study carries with it the insularity of cinema studies in the 
Philippines. | build on the grounds already made in Arminda Vallejo Santiago’s 
study of Lino Brocka, placing his films in vital social and political contexts; 
Patrick Flores's essays on Brocka’s films as symptomatic of the larger film 
and culture studies done in the Philippines; and Joel David’s review essays of 
Brocka films as pioneering attempts to position a cinema studies discipline.” 
By focusing on insularity as experienced in the transnational age, | am 
also able to call attention to being (both as subject and conditions) in the 
archipelagic space. Some of the issues that will be raised in this book include 
the notion of the postfamilial nation and incest, Manila’s claustrophobic built, 
and insular issues in gay talk and bodily acts. Since insularity bespeaks so 
much of survival tactics in the perennial state of crisis that is Philippine society, 
| am also calling into focus the “non-official” channels of articulating and 
making do with the nation-space. These channels include gossiping, fishing for 
details, gay talk, “overhearing,” and the dynamics of the informal sector (e.g., 
“repacking,” “buying and selling,’ “black market,” “underground economy”). The 
Center for Research and Communications, a right-wing think tank, estimates 
that the underground economy is much larger than the formal one. These 
invisible channels, | contend, are also a cultural sphere as well: the politics 
of everyday survival in the underground economy is more dynamic than the 
formal one. 

Briefly, | will sketch the three important insular contexts of cinema during 
the Marcos period: as national pastime, as apparatus, and as resistance. 
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These contexts foreground the larger relationship of film and society | will 
tackle in the study. “Cinema as national pastime” refers to the popular reception 
afforded to an economically viable local film culture. Film is the most popular 
form of entertainment as “more people go to the movies daily than to church 
on Sundays.” The Philippines is one in four territories outside Hollywood with 
a self-sustaining film industry. The others are all in Asia: Japan, Chinese- 
speaking countries, and India. The greatest number of people watching films 
belong to the D and E group or lower socioeconomic classes earning below 
PHP 3,000 or USD 110 per month (80 percent of population). 

Philippine cinema is also the most highly taxed in the world. Compared 
to 1 percent in the United States or 26 percent in France, 42 percent of gross 
receipts in cinema goes to the government in the forms of flood control tax, 
Cultural tax, amusement tax, etc. Despite this, the 1990s production output 
average is 130 films. Philippine cinema reached its production peak in the 
1960s with some 250 films produced each year on the average. Investment 
cost is PHP 10 million per film—an estimated PHP 6 million goes to production, 
PHP 3 million to publicity, and PHP 1 million to postproduction expenses. 

In the 1950s, studio producers conceded to make at least one “quality” 
film a year. This film was designed to rake in local and Asian film awards. This 
commitment by producers marked the first golden age of Philippine cinema. 
The second golden age would come in the 1970s, a period when profit 
motive remained as enforced as the rigid censorship policies of the Marcos 
dictatorship. Marcos reinstitutionalized the playing of the national anthem in 
the final screening before an audience that respectfully rose to its feet. He also 
used the movie theater to propagate his national programs, exhibiting short 
features on issues such as tax deadlines, the investment environments and 
anti-drug campaigns. Later on, this venue would also be utilized by national 
and local politicians to project causes and images. 

In 1989, cinema’s daily reach was 12 percent of the population, still 
high even when compared to 82 percent of radio, 49 percent of television. It 
remained the cheapest form of entertainment as a ticket cost PHP 25 or USD 
1. In 1993, the number of moviehouses was 827, with a total seating capacity 
of half a million. There were 912 moviehouses in 1989, and an estimated 1,000 
theaters at the present time. 

Local reception of cinema remains distinct. Films go on a one-week run; 
two weeks if it proves to be a box-office draw in its first week. Spectators also 
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can come in and out anytime as there are no fixed schedules of screening. 
Cinema is also affiliated with other subcultures, as in gay and youth cultures 
whose practices provide a distinctively localized reception. The theater itself is 
a site of romantic and sexual activities. 

By “cinema as apparatus,’ | refer to how film culture has been used 
for hegemonic purposes (e.g., the dictatorship’s efforts at nation-building). 
Film biographies were crucial in two presidential elections in the 1960s. 
When martial law was declared, media establishments were closed, and 
their ownerships were transferred to cronies. A television complex was built to 
centralize operations and surveillance. The director of the media organization 
was the head of the civilian relations officer of the army. What was shown in 
the media was attuned with the regime’s image-building thrust, based on the 
penchant for megalomaniac development. Imelda’s dictum of “true, good, and 
beautiful” also reverberated in the pomp and pageantry of the nation in national 
holidays. She built the CCP complex, the center as the site for validating “high” 
taste cultures. In another site built in thirty days, she hosted the 1974 Miss 
Universe beauty pageant, also a showcase for the regime's modernizing gains. 
The Philippine International Convention Center (PICC) was built to host the 
IMF-WB annual meeting. She also built a film palace on this complex to host 
the international film festival. Wnen the endowment fund of the Experimental 
Cinema of the Philippines (ECP) came up short, the palace instead showed 
sex-oriented films, excused from censorship. After a public outcry, however, the 
program was abolished. 

Another program, the Film Ratings Board, was designed as an incentive 
to produce “quality films” through tax rebates (50 percent for those rated A, 25 
percent for those rated B). This was later integrated into the Film Development 
Foundation, reincorporated in Ramos’s administration. The board of censors 
was chaired by Marcos allies (children of traditional rich families), comprising 
of military wives and retired armed forces personnel. The “minimum” base 
of censoring films involved responding to all the comments of each of the 
screening members; it also involved cutting the negatives. The screenplay, later 
the storyline, needed to be submitted for approval prior to production. Trailers 
and publicity stills also needed the board’s approval. Breasts, underwear, and 
guns, for example, were shaded with a black pen. 

The dictatorship frowned on films that dealt with poverty, specifically the 
squatters issue. In Imelda’s metaphysical logic, the focus should just remain 
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‘9n the strength of the Filipino spirit to triumph over all odds. Being governor of 
Metro Manila, Imelda delayed approval of the participation of Ismael Bernal’s 
film City After Dark (1979) in the Berlin Film Festival. The film made it only to 
tthe exhibition and not to the competition. Bayan Ko’s screening date was also 
delayed, and the producers had to explain why it was allegedly “smuggled” 
Out to France and back for the Cannes Film Festival. Orapronobis (1989) 
remains unexhibited commercially. As they did to government media channels, 
the Marcoses urged media to profile the gains of the regime, its fight versus 
Corruption and the old oligarchs, the drive toward industrialization, and the fight 
against crime and insurgency. 

Given the transformation of cinema into the operation of a state 
apparatus, the last context, “cinema as resistance’tth refers to the modalities in 
which emergent practices and discourses are poised to counter the dominant 
mode of production. For producers, filmmaking is deemed a business, geared for 
profit. As with most businesses, Marcos encouraged selective production along 
participation in official nation-building. This became the grid for the surprising 
development of the so-called second golden age of Philippine cinema, the “new 
Philippine cinema” Going against the grain of the dictatorship and business, 
some films nonetheless questioned the assumptions of these regimes. 

Resistance took the form of moving away from a patron-client relationship 
exemplified in the businesses’ relationship with the dictatorship. It was not 
So much informed by Third Cinema writings but cinema as an interpretive 
device in the totalizing operations of dictatorship. Within commercial cinema, 
forbidden pleasures in non-allowable sex and violence were reencoded to 
circumvent official policies. The “wet look,” for example, was able to circumvent 
the prohibited exposure of women’s breasts by the use of a wet white shirt 
through which the parts were readily decipherable. 

With “quality” films, the depiction of social conditions—poverty, social 
Oppression, power structures—provided counter-registers to the official nation. 
This took on various tropes. In the level of production, films were shot in real 
space (squatters, streets, etc.) presenting “real” conditions. The process was 
not only a matter of cost cutting, as staged sets proved to be more expensive 
to construct. It also provided for an exposure to the various spaces unmitigated 
by the dictatorship’s media control. As such, the mise-en-scéne posed a 
direct social signification to what would be a form of consciousness raising in 
presenting social conditions. 
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The period marked the rise of new cinema directors trained in film 
schools (Marilou Diaz-Abaya, Bernal), from traditional families engaged in 
film production (de Leon), theater (Brocka, Laurice Guillen), and hands-on 
experience in film production (Peque Gallaga). Most of these directors had 
upper-class and intelligentsia backgrounds; from these perspectives, they 
tried to incorporate the social in the film’s drama. Their participation in various 
international festivals created a public sphere for the discussion of the growing 
atrocities of the Marcos dictatorship. 

At the level of film studies, films provided for a way to talk about issues of 
the nation. Brocka’s use of the small community is often read as a microcosm 
of nation; the domestic family melodrama as allegory of nation; and women as 
the suffering “motherland.” At the level of social participation, Brocka and other 
cultural activists formed the Concerned Artists of the Philippines, a coalition 
of filmmakers and art practitioners to counter issues of censorship and artistic 
creativity and, more generally, issues of the authoritarian regime. Brocka was 
one of few activist leaders able to mobilize big stars to attend anti-censorship 
rallies. For supporting a jeepney strike, Brocka and fellow director Behn 
Cervantes were arrested under a Marcos order of Preventive Detention and 
Arrest (PDA), which maintained unrestricted detention and no access to bail for 
crimes against the state. Brocka was also a member of the 1986 commission 
organized to draft a new constitution under Aquino’s regime but subsequently 
resigned when the constitution began to veer away from nationalist ideals. 

New Philippine cinema was a bifurcated effort between mainstream 
and independent filmmaking. While the more interesting works were in short 
features, animation, and experimentation, independent cinema’s high profile 
was due to its engagement with full-length filmmaking. Nick Deocampo’s gritty 
representation of social reality (Third Cinema) in documentary and Kidlat 
Tahimik’s “Third World” semi to autobiographical transnational features were 
also in direct dialogue with issues of the dictatorship. Deocampo focused on the 
configuration of sexuality, poverty, and dictatorship; Tahimik on transnationality, 
colonial subjectivity, essential Third World life as resistance. These films 
gained international acceptance initially in Europe, then in the United States, 
and Japan; but reception in the Philippines remained restricted among the 
elite circle. Efforts were later made to screen films for school and community 
audiences. Tahimik won the International Critics Prize in Berlin Film Festival for 
Perfumed Nightmare (1980), which was also cited as one of the “10 Best Films 
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‘of 1980” by Village Voice; Deocampo’s films won in 9th International Super 8 
and Video Festival in Brussels. Resistance in independent filmmaking takes 
the form of demonstrating how, without government support, filmmakers are 
Still able to make critically motivating projects. 

The notion of development in cinema, as well as in the Philippines 
in general, is analogous to the nature of its insularity in two ways: how 
cevelopment is divergently experienced by big businesses and government 
‘on the one hand and by the vast majority of the people, on the other hand. 
While it is the semantic horizon from which cultural politics is to be analyzed, 
insularity will further be specified in class, gender and sexuality, race and 
ethnicity categories. Culture can thus be articulated through the perspective 
of the insular. Like Raul Pertierra’s take on the contour of Philippine studies, 
insularity “is not local knowledge but knowledge of the local under conditions 
of the globality.”"" As such, it is a study of the familiar in the local as situated in 
the global. The insular is a perspectival approach, a way of working out issues 
of the transnational and multinational, colonial and imperial, and postmodern 
and postcolonial. 


Cinema and Nation Building 


This subsection outlines the correlation of recent cinema and nation-building. 
In representing poverty as the crux of Philippine film for international festivals, 
Brocka was constructing oppositionality to the Marcoses’ showcase-and- 
display mentality. This oppositionality-for-international acclaim would not go 
unnoticed and unappropriated by local and foreign interlocutors. While Brocka’s 
use of poverty would dwell on an ethics by creating instances of a Philippines 
counter-public sphere in international circuits that allow “undesirable” issues to 
be discussed, his other projects that similarly explore related issues generally 
rest on reifying orientalism by fetishizing poverty as the primary trope to 
construct the nation of the Marcos regime (1965-1986) and beyond. The title 
of this section implies both components as part of the official national drive 
aimed at modernizing the nation-state. It synthesizes the relationship of film 
and censorship with nation building as outlined in this schema: 
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Nation-Building Project Use of Censorship/Film 





1. Marcos dictatorship and film as state apparatus 
modernization; image “true, good, and beautiful” 
2. Aquino moral/economic recovery; values education 
nothing on culture film as moral pedagogy 
3. Ramos/Estrada/Arroyo global competitiveness film as export commodity 





By declaring martial law in 1972, Marcos centralized his powers to the 
presidential body. He sought to modernize the nation, building infrastructures 
conducive to multinational capital. In the name of this needed capital infusion, 
he exceeded his term, disenfranchised traditional oligarchs, suppressed public 
dissent, and privileged a core group of cronies. What Marcos sought was the 
legitimation of his legacy. He validated himself by infusing and disseminating 
his image everywhere in the national space. Reinstitutionalizing control over 
media, he used the censorship board to regulate the allowable images in the 
public sphere. What was being encouraged in this nation-building project was a 
denial of poverty as phrased in Imelda’s dictum. 

Corazon Aquino’s (1986-1992) ascent to power emphasized moral 
recovery as the purgation device to Marcos's legacy. Setting herself apart from 
Marcos's institutionalized culture of violence and spectacle, Aquino, an avowed 
Catholic, set the stage to reemphasize the individual spiritual good. Her 
newly appointed press secretary early in her administration, stated that her 
term would not have anything to do with culture. Her close relations with the 
Catholic hierarchy also underscored Aquino’s nation-building focus. This moral 
recovery reverberated to the recircuiting of the national space to multinational 
businesses. What was officially encouraged in the censorship board was film 
as a teaching device for values education. As she had already washed her 
hands of culture, Aquino did not actively seek out this function in film. Out to 
amass profits lost in the economic crisis of the Marcos period, the film industry 
had no pretentions about its commercial drives. Echoing the business-as-usual 
routine, the industry was attempting to regain its hold in national entertainment 
as it faced strong competition with the return of television and broadcast 
stations to disenfranchised owners. 

The Fidel Ramos era (1992-1998) built on Aquino’s infrastructuring of 
the national space for multinational business. Through the tools of privatization 
and liberalization, Ramos designed national space to be Asia’s next economic 
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tiger by the year 2000. Called Philippines 2000, the foundations for sustained 
conomic recovery and gain were institutionalized. As local businesses faced 
Steep competition from foreign ones, the notion of global competitiveness 
was introduced and disseminated nationally. As foreign goods readily 
became available in the national space, so too did local goods have to be 
readily exportable. Ramos encouraged local films to be globally competitive. 
He wanted this cultural product to be like any economic produce—that is, 
exportable. Like Marcos, he sought to institutionalize this national drive in the 
creation of various cultural agencies. By refurbishing the Film Ratings Board, 
he encouraged quality films to be commercially viable. He also institutionalized 
the National Commission for Culture and the Arts, an endowment agency, with 
a Film and Video wing in its fold. He created the National Film Commission 
fo further encourage the creation of a national film culture. All these efforts in 
the culture and arts were ways of positioning the “economic readiness” of the 
Philippines within the new global division of labor. 

Subsequent presidents took on Ramos’s effort to, at least in face - value, 
envision a Philippine cinema that is globally competitive. Joseph Estrada 
(1998-2001), an actor himself, chose a liberal head for the Movie and Television 
Review and Classification Board (MTRCB) in the hope of pump-priming 
global interest in Philippine cinema. Gloria Arroyo (2001-2010) returned to 
conservative stance in the censorship issue, allowing for the early resignation 
of an appointed MTRCB chair embroiled in the permission to exhibit a socially 
relevant sex movie. 

Film censorship has historically been used as a tool for nation building. 
It allows for a register of readily available official images and ideology. Because 
film remains the most popular entertainment medium, censorship acts as 
an official vanguard that sets the terms of the public sphere debates. It is, 
however, not a watertight device. Subversion does arise in the reiteration of 
the forbidden on screen. Subversion takes the form within the industry’s drive 
for greater profit and individual efforts, and the effort to infuse a nationalist 
undertaking. The schema will be elaborated further in the succeeding chapters. 
Though | have focused on the Brocka-Marcos dialogue and debates, | contend 
that the terms of these engagements foreshadow the ensuing nation-building 
drives of the Aquino and Ramos administrations. Thus | will also analyze the 
tropes as these reverberate in the more recent presidential terms. 
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Reframing Philippine Cinema 


The existing insularity in Philippine cinema needs to be enlarged within certain 
historical junctures. Somehow the origin and present status of Philippine 
cinema parallel the movement of capital in the twentieth century. Philippine 
cinema—its emplacement and present location—coincides with the American 
imperial and Asia Pacific multinational histories. Located within the larger 
historical narrative of capital, the Philippines provides a case in point in the 
elaboration of national and cinematic othering of non-western formation. 
The succeeding two subsections present these “bookend” frames: the first 
examines the emplacement of the Philippines in American imperial history; the 
second poises the Philippines in more recent Asia Pacific multinationalism. 


Flashback: American Imperial Desire 


Film critic Ella Shohat, in invoking the need to synthesize feminist and 
postcolonial cultural critiques, mentions a basic absence of a connection 
in the writings of historiography in cinema, that “the beginnings of cinema 
coincided with the height of imperialism between the late nineteenth century 
and World War |”? As an issue of hegemonic historiography, the US history 
of violent suppression of Filipino anticolonial struggles is erased as the “little 
known war,” consequentially rewriting US involvement as one of ‘immaculate 
conception,” which “mystifies the origins and motivations of American foreign 
policy” as especially anecdotal and ambivalent."* By mapping the language 
of engenderment and sexualization involved in the US colonization of the 
Philippines, | foreground some basis of critique of this dominant historiography, 
positioning such “immaculate conception myth” within the very terrain of the 
economy of such engendering and sexualization. 

The turn of the twentieth century signaled the rise of the United 
States as a global power. With a need to expand its markets and assert its 
growing dominance, the United States turned to a declining colonial power. 
Cinema’s entry to the Philippines in 1897, with the introduction of the Lumiére 
cinematograph and films, signaled the positioning of the Philippines into 
several transitory periods: from Spain to US colonization, and from colonialist 
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to imperialist capitalism. In the United States, the debate on whether to 
colonize the Philippines and, upon the lifting of military censorship rules in 
the Philippines, the news of atrocities of the war of conquest became material 
for short features. Edison Company cashed in on these burning issues of the 
times and produced from his New Jersey location films depicting war in the 
Philippines, “a bugle-call purpose [of] fanning the imperialistic emotions of 
the hour.”* In 1899, Thomas Edison did several films, two of which are listed 
below, and from which Kemp Niver provides a synopsis: 


Advance of Kansas Volunteers at Caloocan 
June 5, 1899 (24 ft.) 


The first scene was photographed through thick foliage. 
Approximately two dozen men have rifles pointed at the camera 
position. As the films progresses, the men advanced towards the 
camera, firing. From the left and right of the camera are men wearing 
American army uniforms, who walk away, firing at the first group 
of men. A man carrying an American flag follows; he is shot, and 
another soldier picks up the flag. As the picture ends, the soldier 
waves the flag triumphantly. 


US Troops and Red Cross in the Trenches before Caloocan 
June 5, 1899 (31 ft.) 


As the camera begins, a ditch or trench can be seen in a heavily 
wooded area. A man attired in a US Army infantry officer's uniform 
jumps into the ditch and brandishes a sword indicating that others 
should follow. Soon the trench is filled with approximately twenty 
men wearing American infantry uniforms. They fire their rifles over 
the rim of the trench, gesture as if cheering, and proceed to leave 
the trench. The film ends as two of the men fall wounded, and two 
women dressed in Red Cross nurses’ uniforms are seen bending 
over them."> 
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These films sustained fantasies of indefatigable and heroic imperialist 
conquest. In the first film, the maintenance of the flag calls into focus the 
issue of nationalism. The war in the Philippine becomes a nationalist issue 
where winning is the only honorable way out. The flag’s partial disappearance 
creates anxiety; its consequential resurfacing via a proud erect soldier 
waving the flag in bold movements instills pride in a nation at war. The flag 
becomes the phallic symbol of the nation—its sagging posture is reclaimed 
for erectional pride—representing the “totality” of the nation united in times of 
heroic crisis. The black soldiers portraying Filipino insurgents disappear from 
the screen. The menacing bodies are forced into the background and then 
erased. By themselves, the figures of American soldiers in uniform become 
a homogenized temporal image of the nation—invoking its stability even in 
the presence of a threat and its readiness for death in the pursuit of national 
ideals. The unconscious at work in this visualization is the eliding of African 
and Native American issues in their own dealings with Anglo-Saxon society. 
The blacks’ enforced migration into the United States to work as slaves and the 
Native Americans’ land disenfranchisement are foreclosed in the visuals of the 
war simulations in the Philippines. 

In the second film, the US war operation is presented as within war 
protocol—that is, as efficient and humane. All these are posited as counter to 
the enemy's undertaking, not seen in the frame. The speculation of the identity 
and body of the enemy is alluded to only within the context of the film title. 
“Caloocan” becomes an unidentifiable signifier in the spatialization of the war. 
But atrocities in Caloocan locate the place in an unenviable position. A certain 
Captain Elliot of the Kansas Regiment writes: 


Caloocan was supposed to contain seventeen thousand inhabitants. 
The Twentieth Kansas Regiment swept through it, and now Caloocan 
contains not one living native. Of the buildings, the battered walls 
of the great church and dismal prison alone remain. The village of 
Maypajo, where our first fight occurred on the night of the fourth, 
had five thousand people in it that day; now not one stone remains 
on top of another. You can only faintly imagine this terrible scene of 
desolation. War is worse than hell."® 
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Similar to the first film’s scenario, only the American soldiers remain 
standing triumphantly. However, it is the second film’s erasure of the identity 
of the enemy that supports Captain Elliot's statements: “They never rebel 
anymore; there isn’t anybody left to rebel.”"” 

Thus the entry of women Red Cross nurses foregrounds two issues of 
the feminine: the positioning of the feminine to the protocols of war, and to 
the humanization of war. The notion of the “home” is transposed to the war 
zone; the nursing function, however, remains inscribed in the feminine. While 
seemingly invoking a proto-feminism in women’s spatial movement, the 
presence of the nurses, however, is made conspicuous in the actual events 
happening in the Philippines. The magnitude of 600,000 Filipino casualties in 
Luzon island alone, or the involvement of 126,000 American soldiers, or three- 
quarters of the US army, is obscured by the sanitized war version in film. The 
sanitization of the war is inscribed in women's bodies, readily risking their own 
lives by being placed in the trenches to perform their duties. 

The spatialization in film of triumphant Anglo-Saxon soldiers amplifies 
the “myth of the frontier.” As Renato Rosaldo explains of Richard Slotkin’s 
concept, the “myth of the frontier” 


in part revolves around the hunter hero who lives out his dreams in 
spiritual sympathy with the creatures of the wilderness who teach 
him their secret lore. “But his intention,” Slotkin says, “is always to use 
the acquired skill against the teachers, to kill or assert his dominance 
over them. The consummation of his hunting quest in the killing of 
the quarry confirms him his new and higher character and gives 
him full possession of the powers of the wilderness.” In his analysis, 
the disciple turns on his spiritual masters and achieves redemption 
by killing them. This frontier myth, which Slotkin calls regeneration 
through violence, shaped American experience from the westward 
expansion through the imperialist venture in the Philippines to the 
early rhetoric of the Vietnam War."® 


As such, the penchant to conquer involves an identification with the 
other: that which reminds the self of its modernist excess, of its distance from 
the pure other. Once negotiated, the imperialist self then begins a move to 
erase the other, not totally, as Slotkin and Rosaldo have suggested, but with 
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a distance that allows for both attraction and repulsion to instantaneously take 
place. 

Masculine imperialist dominance has perpetuated ‘the feminized 
positioning of the Philippines. Other films shot during the period and available 
through the Paper Print Collection of the Library of Congress are The American 
Soldier in Love and War; Rout of the Filipinos; Capture of the Trenches in 
Candaba; Aguinaldo’s Navy; Battle of Mr. Ariat (sic); An Historic Feat; Pack 
Train, General Bell’s Expedition; 25th Infantry; Bridge Traffic, Manila; The 
Escalta (sic), Manila; A Filipino Cock Fight; Unloading Lighters, Manila; Water 
Buffalo, Manila; Troops Ships for the Philippines; and Filipino Scouts, Musical 
Drill, St. Louis Exposition. Specific to war-related films produced, “the titles of 
these films alone suggest the supremacy of the white colonizers over their 
colonized subjects . . . The films spoke of defeat, of the capture of Filipino 
soldiers—in short, of America’s triumph over the Filipinos.”"? 

Until the late 1910s, Edison Company would continue to shoot “actuality 
films.” However, earlier in 1901, Thomas Edison would immediately turn heroic 
exploits, say of Frederick Funston’s capture of elusive leader of the Philippine 
insurgency, Emilio Aguinaldo, into film. The Philippines Yesterday and Today, 
for example, was produced in 1915, and “shows native life in the Philippines, 
mostly among savages.” The reviewer would continue, “the concluding pictures 
of the series show the progress that is being made in redeeming and educating 
the people. It may readily be seen that it will take many years to fit all the 
natives for the responsibility of self-government2° 

Furthermore, ethnographic films and photographs were to be utilized 
to maintain US possession of the Philippines. Photographs reflected static 
qualities while film reflected kinetic movements of bodies into space. Such 
has been the imperialist use of film and the image, heightening differentiating 
intervention in all fronts—economic, educational, cultural, etc.—to generate the 
temporal ideal: conquest, domination, continuing domination, or transformation 
into neocolonialism. 


Flashforward: Asia Pacific Transnational Cinema 


Nearly a century after cinema’s introduction in the Philippines, the literal and 
epistemic violence done by American imperialism pervades as multinationalism 
is experienced through the Asia Pacific region. The Philippines remains central 
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in this regional transcoding of global multinationalism. After all, the Asia Pacific 
region, which the US west is a part of, is the world’s prime growth area. Various 
transnational engagements are already being reshaped in and by the region. 
English is made a test requirement for higher education in developed Asian 
countries, as more western people learn the languages of the region for 
business and academic necessity. One only has to ride the friendly skies to 
see the newer translations geared toward increasing the stakes in the region 
that will have the largest and densest travel growths in the coming tourism 
century. East Asians have replaced North Americans and Europeans as the 
prime investors in the region. The growing prominence of the ‘Asia Pacific” 
as a cultural and economic entity presents new challenges in examining the 
ways the region has been constructed and in the ways the region constructs 
itself. This subsection focuses on the region’s internal dynamism, specifically, 
the interrelationship among the national cinemas that calls attention to how 
multinationalism is being mobilized in the region. 

The transnational movement of the Philippines in Asian Pacific cinemas 
can be read as analogous to the operation of transnationalism in the region. 
| will develop this argument along two lines: how subcontracting is being 
mobilized in transnational cinemas of Asia Pacific, and how we might begin to 
speak of issues of the Asian Pacific transnational cinemas and Asian Pacific 
transnationalisms. The emplacement of the Philippines in this regional cinema 
can be used as emblematic of how films can function as symptomatic of the 
Asia Pacific drives for development and progress. | will also foreground how 
the Philippines relationally locates itself in this regional cinema and regional 
transnational development. 

The metaphor of subcontracting, a key operation in multinationalism, 
provides a cultural idiom in underscoring the economic and cultural 
imperatives at work in this regional transnational cinema. On the economic 
level, subcontracting refers to the late capitalist imperative of gaining a 
productive advantage through a diffusion of economies of scale in various less 
developed economies willing to offer a related comparative advantage—such 
as strike-free laws, tax incentives, secured remittances, local borrowing—for 
multinational capital. This is exemplified in the Toyota model of “regional auto 
parts complementation scheme,” wherein each country in Southeast Asia is 
assigned a car component for assembly. On the cultural level, subcontracting 
refers not to a simple borrowing or sharing but to pilfering and ransacking, 
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which characterize a postmodern aesthetic. While certain Asia Pacific cinemas 
have moved beyond their respective borders in their project of national 
identity formation, they have also encroached on less economically developed 
geographies and bodies. In so doing, these cinemas have culturally produced 
related imperialist ethos and desires. 

Films provide narrative and discursive nodes whereby a working of the 
issues of the Asia Pacific can be interpreted. | am Particularly interested in 
how three films are symptomatic of the internal transnational developments 
between the Philippines and Asia Pacific. 

Wong Kar-wai’s 1991 Hong Kong film entitled Days of Being Wild depicts 
the search for a Hong Kong national origin in the Philippine landscape. In the 
first scene of the lead character's trip to the Philippines, Yuddy, a James Dean 
hero, imagines an ilustrado or a landed class origin, with a mestiza mother and 
an agricultural plantation that fetishistically gets quoted in slow motion. The 
idealized mother’s body is later actualized in a Filipina prostitute who cheats 
Yuddy of his savings. This segues to an equally obsessive depiction of a feudal 
Philippines—coconut trees, mansion, stone church, horse-drawn Carriage— 
that recalls the Spanish colonial period. Hong Kong is articulated in an iconic 
American 1950s setting, the Philippines in an earlier past. In the film narrative, 
Yuddy goes to the Philippines not only to search for his Filipina mother but 
also to find passage to the United States. Thus the United States becomes the 
object of desire, while the Philippines, where he dies, becomes the object of 
abjection. 

Korean Japanese director Tsukiwa Docchini Deteiri’s (Yoichi Sai) film 
entitled All under the Moon tackles the related lives of subaltern beings—a 
North Korean Japanese cab driver and a Filipina karaoke entertainer—in the 
highly sexualized sphere of the Japanese (trans)nation. The couple’s sexual 
acrobatics are interrupted by the persistent calls from a Japanese coworker, 
typifying the nation as overtly sexualized, a characteristic that points to the 
very structuration of experience of these subaltern beings. The sexual 
acrobatics are continuously disrupted by calls from the Japanese character. 
It is an analogue of how Japan has incorporated, as well as disrupted, the 
lives of Koreans forced to immigrate to work in the World War II industries, 
and Filipinas motivated to perform sexual work in the present economy. The 
Filipina’s position remains supportive of Japan's ten-trillion-yen-a-year sex 
industry. What is privileged in the film narrative is the Korean subaltern life; the 
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Filipina’s life story somehow gets subordinated to this male figure’s narrative 
trajectory. 

Australian director Stephan Elliot's 1994 film entitled The Adventures of 
Priscilla: Queen of the Desert renarrativizes the story of a Filipina “mail-order” 
bride, from victim to oppressor. The film is a transgender’s road narrative that 
makes one stop to a faraway small town. Her scene is brief, culminating in her 
depiction as the unsatisfied Filipina wife all dressed up to perform a bizarre 
cabaret routine in the town bar. Her act upstages the transgenders’ number and 
humiliates her husband. The pleasure in her self-humiliation is intercut with the 
reaction shots of the disgusted husband and the surprised transgenders. She 
performs the fantastic feat of popping pingpong balls via her vagina that recalls 
her alleged profession in the Philippine sex trade. In so doing, she is linked to 
the generic exotic/erotic bodily subject that provokes the liminal space of the 
white man’s fantasy and loss. 

A form of transnational subcontracting in national identity formation is 
operationalized in contemporary Asia Pacific cinemas. It is done by utilizing 
the resources and imageries of less economically developed nations to 
further the national and transnational ideals of more developed economies. 
The emplacement of the Philippines and Filipina bodies in this transnational 
Asia Pacific cinema presents three folds in which to further analyze the larger 
transnational discourse being mobilized in the region. These folds include the 
notion of bodies and sexuality, the home, and citizenship. 

The notion of subjugation is the underlying predicament in these folds. 
Subjugation refers to how individual subjectivity and national identity are 
enmeshed in a regime of repressive institutions of the (trans)nation-state. It 
refers to at least a dialectic of the hegemonic order that puts people in their 
present location, and to the negotiations of people in these sites. So while 
transnationalism has been characterized by the unprecedented movement—or 
crossing over of boundaries—of capital, goods, and bodies, it can be further 
specified in these nodes that signify both hegemony and negotiation. 

First, this transnational sphere is highly sexualized. What gets heralded 
in the region’s transnationalism are bodies performing sexual work in the 
entertainment and domestic spheres. What the three films have in common 
is the overtly sexualized roles Filipinas perform. The apparent attachment of 
feminine sexual function to individual identity formation becomes an analogue 
of national identity formation. Such feminization has been the historical 
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positioning of the Philippines. This has been manifested from the turn-of-the- 
century exchange between Spain and the United States, to the post-World 
War II surrender of the Philippines by Japan to the United States, to the recent 
migration of Filipino overseas work in the domestic and sexual hubs of the 
richer economies of Asia. 

The movement of women’s bodies performing sexual work in the military, 
business, and tourism sites signifies the recent transnational predicament that 
would inevitably shift modes of experiencing the Asia Pacific. Nominalized 
though integral to these masculine spheres, “Third World” women’s bodies 
somehow get articulated as the marker of this shift. For example, Filipina sex 
workers, though at the bottom of Japanese structures, are considered to be 
vital to Japan’s economic culture: 


Long working hours and demanding jobs requiring “service overtime” 
have taken a toll on Japanese office workers who log 2,168 hours of 
work annually, 500 more hours of work compared to their German 
or French counterparts. The highly pressurized work environment 
has resulted in the problem of karoshi (death by overwork) among 
Japanese corporate workers. The big demand for leisure and 
entertainment to serve the corporate working and managerial class 
is a response to mitigate this oppressive working environment.”' 


Thus, the sexualized bodies of Filipinas become instrumental in 
providing leisure to men. 

Second, the transnational sphere is invoked by the quest for a sense of 
home and family. The three films evoke a desire for the home and the family, 
a location where a stable and essential identity can be retrieved. This quest, 
however, represents a form of “transnational paradox.” For if the home is only 
‘0 be found in the desire for a pure national origin, then the very transnational 
location already foregrounds the impossibility of attaining the home. There is a 
disjuncture between the place of income and the place of the family. 

The transnational emplacement of the individual also foregrounds the 
already disintegrating family unit. This means that the family is fragmented by 
he movement of bodies to international work. As men work abroad, women 
assume the role of head of the family, or they also leave for sexual and domestic 
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work abroad. It also means that multiple members assume breadwinner roles. 
Being now fragmented, the family has already begun to be stripped of its 
traditional connotation. This “post-family, however, is reiterated through the 
recurrent desire for the home. As the family itself becomes a historical unit 
(meaning, an artifact of the past), so does the notion of the home. 

This postscript to the family implies a related postscript to the notion of 
the national. The nation is no longer solely “constitutable” within the national 
‘space. The nation is imagined and actualized elsewhere. The “post-nation’ of 
the transnational era implies the emergence of diasporic and long-distance 
nationalisms and nations. 

The emergence of these identities within the transnational space is the 
final feature of the transnational sphere. Identity is articulated through the notion 
‘of citizenship: how marginal individuals and groups in the transnation—or even 
the nation, as in women who do multinational work in the national sphere— 
invoke themselves as divergent subjects of the nation and the transnation. This 
is the aspect that invokes the possibility of a social transformation. What we 
mow have is a mode of evoking counter identities to the hegemonic culture’s 
Gesire for their incorporation, marginality, and virtuality. 

Sampaguita, a nongovernmental organization (NGO), assists Filipino 
workers in South Korea. A test case for the effectivity of this NGO involved 
@ Filipino laborer filing a claim for accident reparations in the South Korean 
Supreme Court. With the help, but of this South Korean NGO, not of the 
Philippine embassy, the Filipino laborer successfully won his case. The fruits 
of this victory have been reaped by other illegal workers, whose employers are 
mow made liable for the payment of their medical fees and back wages in case 
of work-related accidents. 

Citizenship marks forms not only of everyday negotiations with the 
fransnation but also the political possibility of forcing this formation to deal with 
the migrant’s vital emplacement. While home and family represent the libidinal 
economy that fuels everyday negotiations and transgressions, citizenship 
foregrounds the possibilities of political bonding and solidarity not only among 
migrant workers but also among various groups in the transnation. 

In its own dynamics, Filipino filmmakers have also represented other 
deoples of the region and its transnationalism. Lino Brocka, in a film entitled 
Maynila: Sa mga Kuko ng Liwanag (Manila in the Claws of Light, 1975), 
represented the Chinese in all its stereotypical male imagery (ginger skin, 
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tubercular frame, skin and bones, etc.) and as the docile yet menacing 
evil against the backdrop of Manila’s underworld. Chinatown becomes the 
penultimate space of evil and moral degeneracy. Mike de Leon, in a film entitled 
Kakabakaba Ka Ba? (Are You Nervous?, 1980), reified the underground quality 
of the Chinese and Japanese bodies in the transnational quest for opium 
control. 

The Philippine nation-space, like its modes of representation and 
representation itself, is a space of contestation. Beyond the issues of “authentic” 
representations and authentic authorities that make these representational 
claims, the issue of the politics of representation calls into focus the various 
sociopolitical, economic, and cultural forces producing these representations. 
It involves the writing of cultural and historical specifications in the analysis of 
discourse that produces regimes of knowledge power. 


Re-locating National Allegory and Cognitive Mapping 


allegory: a figurative sentence, discourse, or narrative, in 
which properties and circumstances attributed to the apparent 
subject really refer to the subject they meant to suggest 


— Oxford English Dictionary 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1989), 333 


In this final section, | focus on three theoretical frames: national allegory, 
cognitive mapping, and the non-auteur focus of the study. “National allegory” 
has become a catchphrase in film studies to invoke a certain film style, 
content, and form as symptomatic of the national character. While attempting 
to articulate the nation-space, national allegory as it has been used by Fredric 
Jameson, from which most cinema studies have drawn their theoretical frame, 
represents a rereading of the liminal period of the modern-postmodern in the 
grid of the “Third World” (im)possibilities. It has been used as an analytical 
device to decipher the “First World” experience with modernity and late 
capitalism through the present predicaments of the “Third World.” The “Third 
World” has been set up as an instrument to decipher the history of the 
(“First World”) present. The use of national specificity remains insufficient to 
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recuperate the concept of national allegory. Together with another Jameson 
concept “cognitive mapping,” national allegory, | will argue, is complicit in the 
emplacement of the “Third World” to explicate and disseminate “First World” 
knowledge and experience. Thus, national allegory needs to be deconstructed 
to lay bare the reductionist nature of the concept of “Third World” as integral to 
the formation of the “First World.” 

Instigated by the faulty dictum “all third world texts are necessarily 
allegorical, and in a very specific way: they are to be read as [ . . . ] national 
allegories [ . . . ] particularly when their forms develop out of predominantly 
western machineries of representation,’ the national allegorical mode was from 
the beginning dictated by contradictions.” Aijaz Ahmad has already pointed to 
the “three-worlds” paradigm as the reductionist assumption of this prescription. 
What | intend to do rather is to reroute via allegory and mimesis as used in 
literary studies to understand the problematics already posed by the usage of 
these literary devices. At stake in this section's critique of national allegory and 
cognitive mapping are the concepts of representation and agency. Similar to 
what Meaghan Morris has posed for Australian cultural criticism, ‘the modern’ 
has [. ...] commonly been understood as a known history, something which 
has already happened elsewhere, and which is to be reproduced, mechanically 
or otherwise, with a local content.” For if one were to unquestioningly use 
national allegory or cognitive mapping without interrogating its assumptions, 
then one would fall into a project of “positive unoriginality,” reflecting the 
faulty paradigm through the prism of local color and contexts.2* There can be 
no political empowerment in representation without an interrogation of the 
process in which such representations are made in the first place. This section 
proposes a twofold reterritorialization—how representation can be read against 
its own grain in order to decipher counter-registers of knowledge and power 
constructions, and how the margins foreground themselves as centers in the 
various representational stakes they lay claim to. 

Together with other literary devices such as irony, magic realism, and 
discontinuous narrative, allegory characterizes what is termed as “postcolonial 
writing.”*> Jameson uses this literary trope by encoding the “national” to analyze 
the “libidinal dynamic” of Third-world texts. They “necessarily project a political 
dimension in the form of national allegory: the story of the private individual 
destiny is always an allegory of the embattled situation of the public third- 
world culture and society.” Contained in this economy, Third World texts are 
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naturalized in the political dimension of telling things as they are destined to 
be and that is, embattled. Jameson's use of allegory inscribes the literary trope 
with a political consciousness emblematic not of the specificity of the nation but 
of the generality of the perceived Third World condition. While acknowledging 
an allegorical shift—from one-to-one equation to “the multiple polysemia of 
the dream’—Jameson, however, reproduces the inherent problematics in the 
Third World concept. In his agenda of inserting Third World texts within “world 
literature,” Jameson resorts to a double-gesture of defining the Third World 
as the First World other and which, in turn, provides for the grid from which 
variations of the Third World theme are to be located.?” 

A political nostalgia for a historical utopia figures in the Jameson's logic of 
consigning the “Third World” to the realm of the overt ideology. This means that 
the “Third World” can only be decoded through political oppositionality (e.g., 
solidarity of the margins, radicalism, socialism, etc.). This nostalgia fuels the 
desire to consider the political as the overdetermining instance in any analysis. 
In earlier and later works, Jameson depends on concepts such as allegory in 
battling both critiques of Marxism and high praises for postmodernism. In The 
Political Unconscious (1981), an earlier work that more precisely deals with 
allegory than it is credited for, he states that “everything is ‘in the last analysis’ 
political.”?® This principle specifically refers to the political unconscious as the 
site for deciphering social fantasies on history and reality, one that hinges ona 
view of history as “an absent cause [ . . . ] inaccessible except in textual form”? 
He constructs a trajectory based on the materialist conception of historical 
modes of production in the narrative of the social. However, such a state is 
produced for the “First World” by simultaneous modes of production: between 
a dominant capitalist economic mode, an emergent socialist intellectually 
thought, and a residual feudal religio-political value system. This liminality 
is the state of the political unconscious, which can only be found as traces 
repressed in the narrative of the texts. Only through an allegorical reading can 
a connection be made between the text and the political unconscious. History 
becomes the prior instance in any political analysis. Like Freud’s psyche and 
Anderson's nation, Jameson's history is the analytical device to constitute 
identity, one of a politically collective character. 

Allegory functions as discontinuous and heterogeneous in a later work, 
Postmodernism, or the Cultural Logic of Late Capitalism (1984-1991). The 
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“First World” can learn of its postmodern experience through the “Third World” 
condition, where capital and modernity have been unevenly deployed. As 
socialism has failed to yield its liberatory promise, the search continues in the 
multinational and postmodern eras of the economic and cultural state of late 
capitalism in the Third World. Allegory is commandeered to draw conjectural 
connections in a postmodern state, having “to think the present historically in 
an age that has forgotten to think historically in the first place.”*° 

Here lies the Third World bind in Jameson's postmodern discourse. The 
Third World is made to retrofit First World experience with postmodernity, at the 
same instance that the Third World loses its own fit with its predicament. Since 
the trajectory has already been located, Third World experiences are made 
inaccessible to themselves through the saliency of postmodern discourse. 
Furthermore, this representation of the Third World is aggravated by the series 
of events marking the “fall of communism.” Media events such as the fall of 
the Berlin Wall, the crumbling of the Soviet Union, and the Tiananmen Square 
incident have signified the loss of a totalizing approach to social change. With 
socialism failing to substantially pose a counter-register to the global hegemony 
of capitalism, the Third World remains an enclave of liberatory possibilities. 

Oxford Dictionary’s definition of allegory evokes Jameson's problematic. 
National allegories have gone from a self-reflexive mode to the present 
use in the discourse of the nation to signify earlier First World social and 
aesthetic conditions. The Third World becomes a primary trope to decipher 
First World identity; the Third World conditions are used to retro-signify First 
World present realities. Thus, allegory is closely attuned to another western 
device: mimesis, which constructs knowledge truths based on the notions of 
real and proxy. In the early chapters of Erich Auerbach’s opus Mimesis (1953) 
bearing the subtitle “The Representation of Reality in Western Literature.” he 
discusses the figura as the cornerstone of allegorical operations in literary 
analysis. From his analysis of the bible and classical texts, he cites the figura 
as the phantom that directs one historical figure or moment to another; 
these connections are unique within themselves and draw meanings only in 
relation to the others. Edward Said underscores the problematic in Auerbach’s 
posture: similarly “the notion of western literature [ . . . ] highlights, dramatizes, 
and celebrates a certain idea of history, and at the same time obscures the 
fundamental geographical and political reality empowering that idea”! What is 
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positioned is a phenomenological hermeneutics that contains the possibilities 
of the idea within its own discursive circuits. In paralleling Auerbach’s literary 
representations of western culture to Jameson's marxist interpretive plane, 
Robert Young similarly sketches the related problematics posed in Jameson’s 
attempt to build off his idea of History as totality that precisely contains its own 
emancipatory potentials.%? 

The mimetic operation in western knowledge-power constructions is 
reemphasized in Gayatri Spivak’s “Echo.” Rereading the Narcissus myth, 
she goes beyond the emplacement of the female subject in psychoanalytic 
discourse, subsequently calling into issue narcissism as constituting element 
in western imperial and masculine identity formation. Allegory, therefore, is the 
privileged device in western subject and knowledge formation, making copies 
from an idealized original. Abdul JanMohamed cites the ramification in this 
Strategy of “Manichean allegory” as “not only permit[ting] a rapid exchange of 
denigrating images which can be used to maintain a sense of moral difference, 
they also allow [ .. . ] to transform social and historical dissimilarities into 
universals, metaphysical difference.” Western imperial knowledge enforces 
the mold where simulation of identity and identical subject-object position 
for the others are made possible. And because this operation has been 
hegemonized in analysis of culture, other articulations of subject formation are 
coursed only through this discourse. 

Cognitive mapping, that Jamesonian device to make sense of the 
postmodern condition, is similarly imbued with a western imperial connotation. 
As it deals with the analysis of knowledge acquisition through its regularization 
in and of experience, cognitive mapping positions the grid to analyze both text 
and experience. National allegory then also amounts to a form of cognitive 
mapping in imposing a grid to analyze all “Third World” texts, and consequently 
all “Third World” experience. Cognitive mapping provides the survival tool in 
making political sense in postmodernism, and in Jameson’s sense, its aesthetic 
is an “integral part of any socialist political agenda.” 

However, as he did in conceptualizing postmodernism, Jameson 
makes two divergent moves. First, he eliminates the “Third World” and 
unconsciousness as the markers of late capitalism.2° Jameson, however, 
also earmarks the “Third World” as a site of forms of emancipation. Cognitive 
mapping involves the usage of the “Third World’s” total disappearance and 
resurfacing as a trace to analyze the postmodern predicament. The “Third 
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rid” is again allegorically used as an analytical device that serves to define 
tern experience and subjectivity but yields little to rebound to its own 
nefit. 

| will be using national allegory and cognitive mapping in specific ways. 
National allegory will not only consider the unilateral positioning of the “Third 
rid” in “First World” discourse, for this is just one side of the equation. It 
needs to be refigured to closely consider the way “Third World” foregrounds 
self, where “First World” becomes supplemental rather than primordial in 
defining experience with developmental issues, for example. Unlike Jameson's 
allegorizing of the “Third World” to western modernity or even Anderson 
to nation-formation, | will particularly utilize national allegory to provide 
connections between the various claims to the Philippine nation-space, one 
which | have mentioned where insularity will figure prominently in the analysis. 
fn so doing, cognitive mapping moves beyond a hide-and-seek game of “Third 
World” sites; it provides for both the implications of foregrounding the Philippines 
and the contours of modernity as experienced outside the center. Thus the 
Study is attuned to what Dipesh Chakrabarty has phrased as “provincializing 
the [metropolitan],” forcing the center to come into certain terms with issues of 
the margins: “the idea is to write into the history of modernity the ambivalences, 
contradictions, the use of force, and the tragedies and ironies that attend to it”°” 
The study calls into question—considering and reconsidering—the emplaced 
trajectories of the “Third World,” nation-states, identity formation, etc., at the 
same time as it tracks other narratives that articulate the nation-space. 


The Auteur: From Narrative to Discursive Interior 


A final and brief theoretical detour is also in order here, the issue of the non- 
auteur focus of the study. While Kaja Silverman has already provided for a 
thorough critique of the matter, even emplacing alternative locations of feminist 
culture, | will call attention to the issue of race as another integral trope in the 
examination of authorship. | find affinity in my focus on Philippine insularity with 
Silverman's project of locating the female voice within the filmic “interior” Such 
interior, however, needs to be thought of as “text” in all that it encompasses, to 
include the actual text itself, its intertexts, historical and social contexts, pretext 
and post-texts. This study, however, is not the place for an all-encompassing 
critique of auteur theory through its interrogation in race discourse; | will 
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instead build on her critique, thereby laying common and divergent grounds for 
the sexualized and radicalized subject positions. 

Silverman's project interrogates authorship and auteur theory, and 
recuperates from this critique a “female authorial voice.’ At the core of her 
critique is Roland Barthes’ proclamation of the death of the author, which she 
sees as a project of reinstalling another authority figure, “not as biographical 
or corporeal profile but as the materiality of writing.”*° What has been missed 
out in her psychoanalytic interpretation of authorship and its alternative is the 
social construction of gender. 

In this regard, the female voice she recuperates relies heavily on issues 
of sexuality that open spaces for an essential female articulation in the film 
narrative but do not yield as much in the discursive frame. In her analysis, 
the formal female voice is at once outside the domains of gender and race. 
Silverman's analysis insists on the recuperation of an essential female 
voice repressed in the filmic narrative. The insistence on a binary logic of 
sexualized voices poses a problematic that is also rooted elsewhere in film 
studies. Her reterritorialization of authorship is similar to the way less recent 
studies of national cinemas have been focused, featuring essential national 
markers from certain filmic strategies, conventions, and narrative tropes. This 
essence becomes the precursor to national identity formation. What | hope to 
do in this study is to construct this essence that is the nation-space in the 
various junctures of cultural contestations. Brocka’s films represent the trope 
in which the nation’s essence is articulated and contested. | use Brocka as a 
qualifier to the body of films that is in a unique dialogue with the social context 
it quotes. On the one level, Brocka, as cultural activist and director outside 
film, is implicated in the semantic discourse in whose enunciation he is also 
crucial. That Brocka is a gay director is also articulated in the narrative nodes 
of his films. On another level, his image as cultural activist has also been 
disseminated as media text. Thus the issue of authorship is both incidental and 
integral to the understanding of the relationship between film and society. 

In thinking, therefore, of Brocka’s films the category of race figures 
on two levels: first, within the filmic narrative that positions characters 
from different races; and second, within western discourse that positions 
the Philippine nation-space in the margins. | will discuss the process and 
implications involved in this positioning outside the discourse of the filmic text 
in the next chapter. While one may agree with Silverman quoting Laura Mulvey 
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that there is desire “in” the narrative; one must go beyond the narrative interior 
and move in the larger frame inside discourse to interrogate the very politics 
that privileges hegemonic culture.*° 
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CITYSCAPE 


In a 1991 survey of the “Ten Best Filipino films up to 1990” by film critic 
Joel David, the top two films were not only depictions of life in Manila but 
had the city as their central focus.’ Lino Brocka’s Maynila: Sa mga Kuko ng 
Liwanag (Manila in the Claws of Light, 1974) and Ishmael Bernal’s Manila 
By Night (also generically titled as City After Dark, 1979) attest to the pivotal 
significance of the city to the nation. The hegemonic importance given to 
the city as the showcase of the national project is historically rooted. But 
the city is also a “semi-autonomous” sphere that moves differentially from 
the trajectory of national development. Having a “life” of its own, the city is 
a site for conflicting representations of the nation. The films can be used as 
nodule points in discussing the mapping of the city that condenses issues of 
both a multinational-motivated national development and its translation in the 
margins. In this chapter, | explore the city both as site and component of the 
narrative of national development. At the same time that the city is the focus 
of the “developmental strategies,” so too is it a symptom of the developmental 
contradictions in the nation. The films can be deciphered as a historical 
document as well as a social commentary.? This introcuction foregrounds the 
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conflicting and dialogical issues of national development as made specific in 
Brocka’s “city” film. Maynila provides an idiom to analyze the historical scaping 
of the nation’s premier city. The first section provides a historicization of Manila’s 
capital infrastructuring, which also relates to the city’s spatialization and the 
hierarchy of power and knowledge. The second section discusses the ensuing 
metropolitan forms that attempt to be the nodes of recent transnational flow 
and mobility. The last section localizes the reception of national development in 
the experience of the urban poor and spacing of squatter colonies. 

Filipina critic Neferti Xina Tadiar begins her essay “New Metropolitan 
Form” with the autobiographical statement that she has always experienced 
Metro Manila as a “generally flat city”? By this observation, she was 
constructing a multilevel node—a flatness of surfaces—that would position 
her discourse of the city within the larger movement of capital in the nation. 
The opening anecdote may seem to point to the tendency to reduce the 
experience of Manila as a tactile-less monolith, if not altogether a trivial pursuit. 
Tadiar, however, explores the various sedimentations of this metropolitan 
flatness, foregrounding the conditions of possibility—especially of hope 
through resistance—or how the margins disrupt national development and 
multinational objectives. What she observes are the inherent contradictions of 
these developmental objectives, themselves containing sites yet allowing for 
subversions in everyday resistance. In other words, the collective and daily 
Struggles of the urban poor,’among other sectors and individuals, are already 
recognized—even and especially as misrecognized by the state—as active 
agents in the transformation of the city space. 

My own experience of Manila has been connected with shifting centers 
of leisure. | saw my first movie King Kong in the Avenida area, a prime 
example of American planning with its art deco buildings in the heart of this 
entertainment district. When this district lost its old glory, my family transferred 
from the exclusive Makati commercial center to the more popular Cubao area. 
Both sites were developed by Spanish mestizo capital. In more recent years, 
entertainment has been taking a franchised form in the expansion of available 
choices. Malls would litter the crucial nodes of the city, spreading even in the 
immediate outskirts of the cities outside Manila. In my thirty years of living in 
Manila, | have experienced the city, not so much as flat as multicentered. The 
multiplicity of centers, of course, evokes a multiplicity of peripherals. 
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My street in one of Manila’s suburbs has been transformed from the 
small passageway beside the surrounding walls of Welfareville—another unit 
of American districtization that contains the mental health hospital, women’s 
correctional prison, and later on, the Vietnamese refugee temporary housing— 
to a bustle of prime real estate that the same developers of Makati would have 
already acquired a huge stake in. Like most underused lots, the Welfareville 
compound was broken up into pockets of squatters’ colonies. In the election 
periods, the slum dwellers would be used as block votes by politicians promising 
lands and better living conditions. In time, the small vacant lots beside the wall 
would be partitioned for the housing needs of municipal workers. This street 
would be congested with houses spilling onto the sidewalks, of people walking, 
pushing carts and tricycles coming from all directions. An alternative passage 
to EDSA would also be constructed at the corner road, Cutting through the 
Welfareville district. As for the remaining empty pockets of the compound, 
rumors of developments of another plush subdivision housing and commercial 
center abound. This street, like Manila’s own transformation, has not been 
spared the effects of urbanization and modernization. 

Maynila, a film based on a pre-martial law novel by Edgardo M. Reyes, 
foregrounds the city’s transformation from an insulated world of Spanish 
feudal residuals to an Americanized transnational dominion. It is a film that 
foreshadows the future transformation through a focalization of the past 
colonial imperatives. Julio Madiaga, whose surname also sounds like matiaga 
(patient), searches for his sweetheart Ligaya Paraiso (literally meaning, 
Happy Paradise), who was deceived into coming to the city to work but has 
now become a prostitute. While engaged in the search, Julio takes various 
intermittent jobs in construction and prostitution to survive, encountering 
similarly marginalized peoples living in the slums. His oppressive rural realities 
are experienced similarly in the realities of urban marginal living. He eventually 
gets a chance to talk to Ligaya and thus discovers her fate in the “white slavery” 
trade and how she was taken in as the kept woman of the Chinese Ah-tek 
(colloquial for money). After the revelations in a motel, they plot to escape with 
her child and return to their rural place. She, however, is not able to meet him 
at the destined place. Julio finds out later in a newspaper report that she has 
been mysteriously killed. After her funeral, he stabs Ligaya’s Chinese husband 
to death. As he tries to escape, bystanders chase and coral Julio at a dead-end 
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alley. In the last scene, Julio weepingly raises the ice pick in a defiant yet futile 
attempt to hold on, while the male individuals pick up pieces of construction 
wood and steel pipes as they converge on him. 

The film engages in “double talk,” dealing explicitly with the Spanish 
colonial rule while foregrounding issues of present, primarily American 
generated, transnational operations. The city becomes this site of the ongoing 
national transformation, from a feudal to modern nation-state. The film quotes 
the colonial and imperial bases for present-day social transformation. The 
rural is depicted as a semifeudal formation where issues of land-grabbing and 
servitude for debt payment remain. However, capitalist operations such as 
government-approved rural banks, Green Revolution, farmers’ cooperatives, 
and chemical-dependent “high-yielding” rice varieties (which are also being 
massively implemented) are ignored in the film. The city is a peripheral capitalist 
formation, remaining the central depot of agriculture exports and peripheral 
global industries at the same time; Manila is the hub of rural migration and light 
manufacturing industries, the sex trade and tourism. 

Brocka also includes the politics of the people's movement as an 
emerging mode of production. In the crucial moment when Julio decides to 
avenge Ligaya’s death, the parting scene with a squatter friend is situated in 
the background of an ongoing mass action on the streets. Several contending 
modes of production simultaneously exist in the city, transforming its form and 
space through the iterations of various desires and practices in what can be 
labelled as “cityscape,” referring to the contesting and dialogical spatial acts of 
mapping, location, territorialization, and placement of the contours of the city 
form that shape the specifically urban and modern experiences. 

In writing the history of the present, the film portrays the contradictory 
strands of the nation. Using the tropes of the colonial and imperial pasts 
and transnational future, the film is in dialogue with Marcos’s maneuvers to 
modernize the nation based on a teleological rationale. Marcos’s national project 
negated the colonial and imperial histories for purposes of constructing the 
modern nation-state, but one that would be attuned to multinational operations. 
The drive was to make the nation transnational-ready. The film quotes these 
histories, laying bare the historicization of the present predicament. 

Maynila provides the past and future linkages, foregrounding present 
modernization drives that eventually push forward the nation-state to its 
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transnational global position. Julio’s move to the city not only involves a search 
for the ideal relations, ultimately inscribed in the reunion with the body of 
Ligaya, but also a return to an ideal world through the constant reiteration of 
nostalgia for an idyllic rural past. Julio’s painful search is constantly juxtaposed 
in quick cuts with Ligaya’s figure on the seashore, imaging the era before 
their transfer to the urban site. Cinema has predominantly characterized the 
idyllic rural life as what the Philippines would be now had the country not been 
colonized by the Spaniards. The precolonial moment is represented as both 
the ideal and nostalgic moment involved in the communal quest for egalitarian 
social relations and consequently, in the construction of community and nation. 

The film foregrounds three related transnational issues in Julio’s urban 
experience: immigration, skills, and body. If “the politics of immigration is 
closely tied to the politics of cities” then the history of internal migration can 
be analyzed as the history of the city.‘ Immigration to the city has been a 
historical march of the rural reserve army, readily available as inexhaustible 
cheap labor in urban, national, and transnational transformations. Whether 
to escape the polo system (forced labor) during the Spanish colonial period, 
American pacification drives, agrarian unrests, and counterinsurgency drives 
in the countryside, or to seek out a better life, the movement of rural folk into 
the city has been perennial. The city represents the promise of a considerably 
better economic existence. Without knowing anyone prior to his coming to the 
city, Julio relies on familiar knowledge of coworkers willing to share their slum 
quarters, jobs, food, and company. 

This type of immigration is based on an oblique dialectics of lack and 
excess. The rural represents the lack of opportunities; the amassment of 
immigrant bodies represents urban excess. A reskilling is undertaken in order to 
transform rural labor into an urban ware. Peon (“all-around” construction) work 
represents the minute yet integral rural to urban reskilling. What is considered 
as the utmost step toward reskilling is education, but one also heavily invested 
in the service of the higher transnational objectives. A coworker of Julio, Imo, 
aspires for mobility through a diligent devotion to his part-time education. 
Although he finally succeeds at getting a job in an advertising firm, a conduit 
of transnational business, he however becomes immoral in Julio’s eyes for 
sexually engaging with Perla, another coworker’s sister forced to take on 
a job in the casa (Spanish for “house”; colloquially referring to a prostitution 
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den). The value of education as a means of social mobility was inculcated in 
the American imperial period, provided for limited access to the bureaucracy 
through the attainment of basic public education. But social stature once 
gained is also attached to a moral degeneracy, represented by the values of 
the upper-class society. 

While necessary to the maintenance of cheap labor, the immigrant 
is also considered as an urban refuse, much like poverty itself. The lack of 
signifiers of urbanity and modernity contains the immigrant’s body in the 
peripheries of and pockets within the city. Like the sediments of excess and 
refuse, the bodies are located everywhere, but nonetheless in the fringes. The 
body becomes the marker of the various transnational movements. Within 
the city, Atong remarks on Julio’s sizeable kaha (frame) as his investment in 
the construction work. A wealthy gay client advises him to learn to “sing and 
dance” (perform oral and anal sex), instead of simply lying down, to earn more 
in the prostitution trade. Bodies shift placements with the various transnational 
movements. With the building nearing half completion, most of the peons are 
laid off. Imo gets circulated in the advertising sphere. With Atong’s untimely 
death, Perla is forced into prostitution work. A dead worker's body, unclaimed 
by relatives, is to be sold to medical schools whose majority of graduates 
will work abroad. The transnational also pervades the prevailing exploitation 
Practice, of salary cuts in the construction site, suspiciously called “taiwan.” 

As used in this Brocka film, immigration, skilling, and bodies are “low- 
tech” issues that foreground both their subsequent “high-tech” and massive 
transformations. For example, a specific development in the Marcos period 
was the institutionalization of overseas work as a foreign exchange earner. 
Colonial and imperial skills, such as education, diligence, patience, and 
knowledge of English, provide access to this transnational work. National 
bodies are designed for this purpose. In the aftermath of Marcos’s focus on 
tourism as an industry, schools started churning out college programs and 
graduates in “Hotel and Restaurant Management,’ ’Tourism,” and “Tourism 
and Management, Further within the periphery, children’s and young adults’ 
bodies were circulated in the sex work of the tourism underbelly. The body was 
also aestheticized as the “body beautiful” through the excessive proliferation of 
beauty contests. As Julio walks the street at night, gays take pleasure in their 
performance at a Miss International beauty pageant. The beauty contest, after 
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all, is one of the city’s pervasive cultural events. The nationally televised beauty 
contest becomes the basis for disseminating the First Couple's politicized 
engagement. These contests were utilized in Imelda’s 1974 staging of the 
Miss Universe pageant and Marcos’s 1978 hosting of the Mr. Universe contest, 
designed to draw international publicity mileage for their national designs. 
What is echoed in the articulation of Julio’s experience in the city are 
the ideals of the Philippine Revolution of 1896, a nationalist movement for 
independence from Spanish colonial rule. The film emphasizes the existence of 
similar forms of oppression, whether these be in the rural or urban location. The 
intermittent job of a peon worker on construction sites provides an analogue 
to the similar conditions of sacada work, migrant work in the countryside 
plantations. In constructing buildings where they do not have a stake, the peon 
workers share the condition of the peasants, whose work performed on the 
land do not accrue to the ownership of the products of their labor. The building 
being constructed is conspicuously named “Madrid Building,” making a close 
intertextual reference to the land issue condensed in the Spanish colonial era. 
The film foregrounds the unsettled issue of “agrarian reform” as the 
haunting figure that marks the historical contradictions over nation-building 
projects. As the cornerstone of Marcos’s New Society or even with the 
forthright attempts of the various presidencies early on in their terms, agrarian 
reform is the privileged social problem. Whether as undercurrent in the turn-of- 
the-century local uprisings or as Pivot of the national democratic movement, 
the unsettled agrarian issue provides the nation’s “unsettling” experience. As 
the “homeland” has remained geographically unpossessed by the majority 
of its people, a national angst over land and rightful ownership reverberates 
in popular representations. The nation is produced only in its sense of the 
“unhomely,” the liminal site of the nation’s unsettled history. The revolution 
against Spanish colonial rule provides the primal rupture in the initial cohesive 
articulation of agrarian issues on a proto-national scale. In the film, the relation 
between land and liberation is more pronounced, pointing to the proliferation of 
condensed Spanish colonial residuals as still remaining largely unresolved. The 
lack of resolution to the agrarian issue stalls the trajectory of nation-building. 
The Spanish colonial period consolidated the urban transformation 
of Manila. The massive influx of rural people into the city is the most visible 
signifier of the continuing of this colonial effect. The city became the only haven 
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for people escaping the annual forty-day forced labor requirement. It also 
became a refuge against peasant uprisings in the countryside. Atong works in 
menial construction jobs hoping to eventually save and buy back the land his 
father had farmed until it was forcibly taken by the landlord. After his untimely 
death in the city prison, his sister Perla is forced to work in a casa. The casa’s 
parameters are protected by the entrepreneur’s own hired goons performing 
military functions. 

The film presents a register of Spanish residuals, slowly evolving into a 
multinational-driven national economy. Luneta, the premier park established 
during the Spanish rule, is transformed into a gay sphere that allows for 
cruising, pickups, and actual sex in the area. As the “national” plaza, the 
scaping of Luneta also alludes to the pueblo spacing of the cabecera plaza 
and promenade areas in the localized hegemonic sphere of power. Neon signs 
highlighting East Asian multinational brands such as NEC and Sanyo light up 
the park. The Spanish mestizo flaneur is transformed into the gay figure; the 
park becomes the place for a new sexual economy. Ligaya’s daily ritual of going 
to church allows her the only access to the “outside sphere.” It is in the church 
that Julio is enabled to meet Ligaya for the first time in the city. They move on to 
a motel, a distinctly Filipino sphere for “discreet” sex engagements. The woman 
utilizes her domestic positioning to create ruptures in her religious and sexual 
routines. Ligaya’s account of her sexual imprisonment points to old houses 
transformed into sex zones, and cubicles into individual work cells, where the 
deceptive recruitment of female work redounds to male pleasure. The couple 
also goes into a movie theater, unmindful of the screening of King of Kings as 
their own lives have also become a passion play anyway. Moviegoing, after 
all, is historically linked to the popular practice of drama viewing, whether for 
indigenous transformations of the Spanish zarzuela and American vaudeville 
in commercial theaters or the communal staging of Lenten senakulo (passion 
play) in the town plaza. Julio and Ligaya remain oblivious of the ongoing 
screening of the metanarrative of suffering and redemption. Such a move to 
ignore the filmic event is in itself a critique of metaphysical religiosity, detached 
from the actual suffering of people. Julio’s death in the narrow esquinita (alley) 
signifies the intimate—bordering on the claustrophobic—Spanish structuring 
of space, evoking both familiarity and surveillance. The slum’s blackened 
waters in the estero (canal) signify the Spaniards’ failed efforts at unhampered 
mobility, as well as the Americans’ sewer and Imelda’s flood control systems. 
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On the other hand, the film also further carries two racial impediments. 
The anti-Chinese slant is juxtaposed with the residuals of Spanish colonialism. 
The film’s opening scene frames Julio staring intensely at the apartment 
where Ligaya is housed. In an overhead shot of his body, a street sign directs 
the spectators to the corner of Misericordia and Ongpin. The Spanish street 
represents colonial decay, having become a haven for the sex trade. Named 
after an illustrious Chinese immigrant nationalist whose business has flourished 
in the country, Ongpin Street represents the “take over’ or “sharing” of the 
country’s wealth in the hands of “foreigners.” Historically, the national bourgeois 
has been comprised of Spanish and Chinese mestizos; both, however, are still 
perceived as “foreigners” in the Philippines. The naming of the Chinese Filipino 
character as Ah-tek and his representation as the quintessential silent evil 
figure cultivate the racist desire to eradicate the powerful alien bodies. 

The film also marks a self-loathing anti-Filipino sentiment. Julio’s 
death in the hands of his own people calls attention to the “duplicity” of the 
“Filipino character.” Julio’s story is analogous to the life narratives of a large 
number of marginal people. These same people he was made to represent are 
made complicit in his death. The city that provides some haven for economic 
opportunities is also a conduit to the amassment of further pain and suffering. 
His death is not messianic but an ordinary sacrifice in the city overpopulated 
with these marginal people. 

Brocka includes two counter-public spheres, neither of which are in the 
novel, which provide further rupture in this self-containing urban system. First, 
the anti-establishment protesters are foregrounded at the moment before Julio 
murders Ah-tek. The larger nationalist struggle serves as a backdrop to Julio’s 
individual agony. Second, the long-term node is foregrounded with the visible 
“everyday” presence of gays in Julio’s search for Ligaya. The gay subcultural 
sphere also provides Julio and other male transients with temporary financial 
support. The gay subculture is equally positioned against the Spanish feudal 
and colonial mode of production, whose solution is invested in the people's 
movement. Brocka provides a critique of the limits of the gay’s cultural capital. 
Contrary to the novelist’s open criticism of the film’s “pagbabakla sa storya” 
(‘making gay” the story), Brocka differentiates the subculture from the feudal 
production by laying bare its transformative qualities—queerness is parodic, 
performative, portable, transportable, and provides access to nodes toward a 
transgressive subculture. 
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What becomes the unresolved racial dilemma is the reference to 
American-motivated transnationalization. The film narrative purports a dual 
desire, either to return to the essential native ways or to modernize and 
embody the enlightenment ideals of the human subject. While attempting to 
critique American urbanization through the legacy of continuing violence 
and displacements, the film narrative also valorizes the American subject for 
“getting its act together.” America becomes the location of the Filipino identity 
elsewhere. The signifiers of modern life are embodied in the proliferation 
of—yet with limited access to—America’s existence in the national space. 
English remains the official language of telecommunications and governance. 
American popular culture has always been pervasive in the country since the 
turn of the nineteenth century. 

At the same time, America has been historically positioned as an 
economic and political haven. Early in the American conquest, some one 
hundred thousand migrant workers from the agricultural provinces would find 
migrant work in the sugarcane and pineapple plantations in Hawaii, canneries 
in Alaska, orchards in Washington and Oregon, and farms in California. 
The further liberalization of migration policies for World War II veterans and 
professionals in the medical profession in the 1960s allowed the number of 
Filipinos in America to swell to 1.4 million in the 1990s. By the new century’s 
beginning, the population is expected to be two million, making Filipinos the 
largest Asian American group. Part of this growth has been caused by the 
migration of political and economic exiles. Fleeing persecution during the 
martial law era, oppositionists looked to America as a tolerant, if not accepting, 
refuge. 

“White love” is obliquely reconstituted by both the very presence of the 
sizeable Filipino population in the United States and the American economic 
presence in the Philippines. The United States becomes the official and covert 
economic presence in the modernization of the natural space. As brought 
about by US-Philippine imperial and neocolonial relations, this love is based on 
mendicancy. The Philippines awaits economic rescue from the United States. 
However, there is an official and some microhistorical desire that such a love 
be “genuine’—that the markers of the modern good life be realizable in the 
national space. This translates to the simultaneous positioning of the United 
States as the economic rescuer, and the Philippines as awaiting economic 
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rescue, whether through dollar remittances, balikbayan boxes, or aids and 
loans. 

While Maynila foregrounds the future foretold, Manila By Night provides 
a counter-register of the present martial law predicaments. The film provides 
a contingently related ensemble of marginal city characters: a gay couturier 
supports a taxi driver living in with a kept woman of another man; this same 
woman pretends to be a night-shift nurse and advises a new immigrant 
impregnated by her taxi driver partner to have an abortion; the same couturier 
has a young drug dependent as a second lover; this lover engages with a 
lesbian drug pusher who has a blind masseuse for a girlfriend; this girlfriend is 
a wife of someone duped by an illegal recruiter, being forced by her husband 
to perform toro (live sex). What Marcos normalizes as a nuclear family and a 
productive environment, the film deconstructs with the proliferation of images 
of family fragmentation, the crossing over of sexual boundaries, and a rampant 
drug subculture. The young lover dizzily yet indifferently goes through scenes 
of the enactment of “official bodies” in constant healthy motion—performing 
mass calisthenics, tai chi, defense contact sports, jogging, cycling, etc. The 
film ends with him strolling in Luneta at daybreak just before he falls asleep on 
the grass. Manila is an attempt to circumvent the moral codes and orders of 
martial rule. 

So tight was the rein on the capital city that Imelda delayed the release 
of the film’s permit to compete in the Berlin Film Festival. She demanded that 
all footage showing the dying city or any direct mention of Manila be deleted. 
Though the film was generically retitled City After Dark, it still did not make it to 
the festival on time. 

The next section is an analysis of two supplementary operations of the 
national project of “reproducing uneven development”: first, it will historicize 
the entry of capital in the city; second, it will present the undercurrent of 
this development in the experience of the slum area, and how this space 
retranslates the national scaping of the urban and modern experiences.® 


Capital Infrastructuring of Manila 


Film and the city are often conspicuously entangled. The literal mobility of 
the city is partially funded by the “flood tax” from individual ticket sales. Such 
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a tax is used to fund flood prevention and management projects in Metro 
Manila. Films also pave the way for the figurative mobility of the governance 
of Metro Manila. The Metro Manila Development Authority, composed of the 
metropolitan area’s seventeen cities and municipalities, is host to an annual 
local film festival during the ten-day Christmas holidays, when the city itself 
is excessively dressed up with yuletide décor and lighting. The festival has 
a bricolage of spectacles attached to it, such as a float parade along the 
boulevard, awards night and the inevitable post-awards night controversy, raffle 
draw, showing of mayors’ commercials and funded short 35 mm films before 
each screening of entries. Designed to showcase “quality-produced’ films, the 
all-Filipino festival for the most part has favored showing commercial rather 
than artistically meritorious works. 

Regardless of the films shown, the festival draws strength in its ability 
to be spectacularized as a primary source of funding and publicity for the 
Metro Manila Development Authority, individual municipalities and cities, and 
the MOWELFUND (Movie Workers Welfare Foundation). Manila has revived 
its own annual June citywide festival. Textually, city films have signified the 
markers of “high” society. The excessive display of the “lifestyle of the rich and 
famous” becomes an attraction in itself, constructing the grid to measure one’s 
success in the literal and figurative transgression of class, racial and ethnic, 
gender and sexual boundaries. 

Spatial discourse has privileged the city as the locus of transnational 
operations. For Edward Soja, it is the ensuing urban restructuring that 
becomes the focal point of the analysis of postmodern geography.” For David 
Harvey, it is the construction of the city as spectacle in order to attract capital 
that further intensifies competition and displacement.® In “Remapping Taipei? 
Fredric Jameson cites the notions of the urban and the modern as confluences 
in the spatial analysis of the “city” film.° As differentiated from his “geopolitical 
aesthetics,” the urban and modern, however, need to be reconceptualized in 
their historical/literal geopolitical contestation prior to the undertaking of any 
marking of cultural specificity. While western metaphysics and praxis have 
certainly affected the non-west's experience of (post)modernity, what continues 
to be largely undiscussed is the significance of two conjectural operations: how 
capital too has functioned to operationalize the hegemony of the western ethos 
and enlightenment on the one hand, and on the other, how the non-west can 
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perform a more active function in theorizing its subsistence within western 
hegemony, thus subverting it. 

With capital’s globalization and its reconcentration defining new power 
grids, the urban and the modern present new theoretical folds to any rethinking 
of context. Yet a dialectics remains at work in the urban and the modern; both 
are shifting from imperialism’s construction of great cities and civilizations 
that require a limited (western-) enlightened elite to govern the colonies, to 
multinationalism’s operation of providing neocolonies with nascent dreams 
of universalized modernity and urbanity. Multinationalism’s modernity and 
urbanity bespeak a new multitier global division of labor that includes the 
dominance of corporations, capital-intensive nation-states, and even “Third 
World” cities. The promise of “First World” economy and affluence, however, 
has taken a toll on the “Third World” 

Underdevelopment has historically privileged the urban as the center 
of “Third World” national governance and economy. Capital’s limited entry in 
the “Third World” has allowed for the more visible phenomenon of uneven 
development. The urban involves the cosmopolitanization of “Third World” 
cities amidst the massive migration of people from the rural reserve army, 
the persistence of the inefficient delivery of basic services, and the highest 
concentration of academics and intellectuals wielding cultural capital. The 
modern involves enlightenment undertakings toward the mimicking of 
immaculate visions of cities on the hill, metropolitan and the metropolis, 
liberalization of the mind and the economy, and pluralism of ideas. Both 
designate the conceptualization of Metro Manila. In the United States, the 
moment can be likened to the postwar boom of the 1950s when the city was 
transformed by the concentration of capital as manifested in suburbanization, 
mass production, and consumer spending, which represented the ideals 
of postwar remodernization and its promise of excess modernity. Jameson 
correctly points out that the “dominant First World experience of the post- 
contemporary city is surely that of gentrification The reduplication of this 
upward social mobility in Metro Manila is the drive toward middle (subcontraction 
and trickle-down, economics) to elite class (burgeoning national bourgeois, 
bourgeois compradors, culturati formations) statures. Nations complement this 
vision with the ideals of liberal democracy that open public spheres for limited 
or free access of “the people” exercising their individual tights. 
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What differentiates the First World experience from the rest is the post- 
World War Il enforcement of “developmental strategies” in the Third World. 
Development involves the “neocolonization” of postcolonial societies. Without 
the visible and invisible markers of colonial rule, such as the presence of a 
magistrate or governor-general and the absence of “heavy” manufacturing 
technology, a related economic, political, and cultural positioning of the 
postcolonial state is rearticulated for the former colonial and imperial powers. 
Articulated through a subjugated practice of constructing dependency 
and underdevelopment, postcoloniality is disseminated through a national 
development enforced from the outside. 

The discourse of development is conceived as the deployment of “new 
mechanisms of control, i.e., new forms of power and knowledge,” which carry 
“disciplinary and normalizing elements." The geoscaping of the national 
space foregrounds the institution of these power and knowledge vectors. 
While developmental strategies refer to the macro-iterations of transnational 
geopolitical relations, their ensuing applications and effects within the national 
space account for a related and divergent structuring of urban and rural spaces 
and consequently, social relations. For what is mapped out in development is 
not only the literal spatialization of the urban and rural but also the figurative 
relations of the social. Manuel Castell states: “The urban system is not external 
to the social structure; it specifies the social structure, it forms part of it”? 
Developmental analysis, therefore, involves a dialectics of spatialization and 
social relations. This dialectics, in turn, involves an analysis of the social 
production of knowledge and power. 

In the succeeding portions of this section, | will decipher what | term 
as the “capital infrastructuring” of Manila, the ways by which the city is used 
as a circuit for the various economic and cultural imperatives in the historical 
movement of capital in the nation. The nodule points elaborated in Maynila 
allow for a discussion of this issue of capital infrastructuring. This, in turn, can 
be used to analyze the geopolitical modes of Spanish colonialism, American 
imperialism, and the postcolonial state that have enforced the spatialization of 
the city and the restructuring of social relations. 

An infrastructure refers to the construction of developmental grids that 
primarily channel the flow and mobility of capital in the nation; at the same 
time, these also suffer from their inability to fully maintain desired directional 
and relational flows. They are prone to bogging down through a simultaneous 
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production of the after-effects, such as congestion and chaos. Such 
infrastructures attempt to circumvent the “flatness” of the surface in which the 
city has been historically positioned, always raised but not elevated enough to 
withstand flooding, traffic, slum colonies, congestion, etc. As Manila is surface 
invested, everything is exposed. The city has no underground plans; hence, it 
suffers from an endless cycle of roads, telephone, water, and sewer diggings. 
What capital desires is the safeguarding of channel routes within the national 
space that circumvent the city’s problem-prone surfaces. Yet the narrative of 
capital involves a paradox. What it desires as mobility has to morph into a 
material transcoding that, in the first place, is only available in Manila as a 
surface. 

Capital’s infrastructuring of Manila has been operationalized through 
what Manuel Caoili has described as a “chain of surplus extraction”? The 
city’s prosperity was largely due to the extraction of agricultural surplus from 
the countryside. It also involves the immigration of people from these poverty- 
stricken rural areas, further exacerbating the necessary operation of surplus 
that depresses wages while maximizing exploitation. The ready availability of 
surplus bodies allows acceptance of their subordination in the city and the 
city’s social relations. Integral to the capital infrastructuring is the maintenance 
of the income gap that makes dominance and subordination a continuing viable 
project. It also means the inculcation of middle- and upper-class signifiers as the 
operational grid that culminates in class transgression. As these signifiers are 
made prolific in the city’s landscape, so are these constructed as inaccessible 
to the majority of already impoverished peoples. This dissemination of 
standards of “high” society is aggravated by the transnational linkage. On 
the one hand, the infrastructuring of the city has resulted in the availability of 
channels, improvements, and services that have resulted in the betterment of 
some individuals and groups in the city. This infrastructuring is always triggered 
by what Caoili states as “[the] tendency for middle, class living standards to be 
pushed up to the international levels by increasing linkages between Manila 
and other metropolitan areas in the world.”* On the other hand, the margins 
are consequently disenfranchised. The hailing of selected nationals does not 
redound to the benefit of the greater excess and excised bodies. 

Maynila condenses signifiers of two modes of production as the 
placements of the present national predicament: feudalism through its quotation 
of Spanish colonialism, and capitalism through its quotation of American 
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imperialism. The focus on this history is in dialogue with nationalist discourse 
that has privileged this Period as the purveyor of the nation’s “semifeudal” 
condition. Through scenes located in Spanish remnants—the plaza, church, 
home, etc.—the film invokes the conditions of oppression signified in these 
colonial structures. The nationalist focus is also in dialogue with American 
imperialism that foreshadows the nation’s “peripheral capitalist” status. The 
film’s nodal points discuss the effects of these colonial and imperial legacies. 

Though Ferdinand Magellan's earlier contact dates back to 1521, 
Spanish colonization would take Place only through Miguel Lopez de Legaspi’s 
expedition specifically designed to conquer the islands under the seal of the 
Spanish monarch. His order was religious in nature. Accompanied by six 
Augustinians, Legaspi was enjoined to “labor for the evangelization of the 
natives . . . [since] the chief thing sought after by his majesty is the increase 
of our holy Catholic faith, and the salvation of the souls of those infidels.”'5 
Together with his nephew Martin de Goiti, Legaspi founded in 1571 Spain’s 
seat of power in the islands. At the same time, Manila was deemed a base for 
the expected growth of trade between the East and West. 

The first to be built in the new capital was a fort, later to be enclosed 
in a stone-walled settlement. This construction inaugurated the building and 
demarcation of a solely Spanish enclave, to what would exclusively be referred 
to as the city. Intramuros, completed in 1594, is a fortified 1,2 square-kilometer 
area. Local, Chinese, and Japanese helpers maintained the quarters during 
the day but departed at night when drawbridges were closed. These groups 
also comprised the workforce for the municipal administration and retail trade. 
The enclosure of Intramuros sealed the colonizer’s space, secure from the 
rest of the colony. What was deemed to be in the immediate environment was 
designated as Extramuros. The Spanish colonizers constructed the “outside” 
national space along racial and occupational divisions. If Intramuros were to be 
the base for Spain's trans-Pacific trade, its unblemished racial and structural 
Position had to be secure at all times. 

Spain constructed its Primordial superiority by making its position racially 
secure and pure, thereby distancing itself from the rest of the population. 
In Maynila, this purity is placed as one of the undercurrents of Filipino self- 
loathing. The Filipino blames its own kind for its perceived failure to come into 
its full racial being. Unlike the affinity of colonial Spain with its structures, the 
Filipino remains an alien to his/her own space. Intramuros was the showcase of 
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colonial power in all its glory as its “military stronghold, the seat of government, 
the womb of the Catholic faith, and the exclusive residential quarter of the 
Spaniards.” The architecture and planning emphasized majestic structures 
and indigenized baroque designs. However, as an Augustinian historian Juan 
de Medina states, the Spaniards’ summerhouses along the Pasig River were 
even “more lived in . . . [their homes in] Manila, for there [along the banks] is 
enjoyed a coolness and freedom which the city does not possess”” The city 
was constructed not so much to be liveable as to be a projection of colonial 
power. Outside Intramuros, Spaniards had more familial feudal contact with 
the people—raping or cavorting with the local women, living with the servants, 
cohorting with the town elites, etc. 

The control of the countryside was left primarily in the hands of the 
religious orders, who owned and managed the lands. Together with conversion, 
policies such as reduccién or resettlement, polo or forced labor, and bandala 
or quota system in agricultural production enforced colonial and religious rule 
in the countryside. These policies provided the subsequent underlying factors 
in the scaping of the city. Reduccidn required the local population to live within 
the proximity of colonial infrastructures. 

The morphology of the town is an analogue to its social structure. 
Maynila quotes Luneta, the national plaza, as emblematic of the margin’s 
nightly takeover of the center of the nation’s power structure. The plaza, 
instigated in the pueblos and cabeceras (subordinate centers), provided the 
“starting point for construction” of a grid system. The plaza was surrounded by 
the major colonial infrastructures. The church and the municipal building, the 
two power brokers of the colonial period, hovered over the plaza-promenade 
space. The school was administered by the religious order and thus was 
within the church grounds. The market was managed by the nearby municipal 
government for taxation purposes. The town elite also lived nearby, their larger 
houses flanking the plaza; other people resided in smaller houses in the 
further periphery of the plaza. There were also those people who chose not 
to inhabit the Spanish settlement, living in the mountain and farm areas. The 
spatialization of the town also called into focus the hierarchies of knowledge 
and power and taste cultures. 

While the plaza became the literal organizing marker of the town, 
the church belfry imposed its symbolic order. The belfry not only had to be 
prominent visually but also aurally. The sound of the church bells (bajo de 
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los campafias) imposed pedagogical time on the reducciénes: “Through a 
regularized system of tolling, Christian converts were gradually accustomed 
to the fixed routines of prayers and other parish activities.”"* The encomienda, 
a system of giving royal land rewards to conquistadores for their participation 
in the colonization of the islands, prefigured the more economically efficient 
hacienda system. This later system simultaneously produced the feudal 
development of the countryside and national economy, and the binding social 
relations not only between landlords and tenants but more so between friars 
and worshipers, civilian and religious orders and the community, alcalde 
mayores and gobernadorcillos and their constituents, etc. Maynila foregrounds 
the continuing feudal relations in Ligaya’s indebtedness to Ah-tek, and Julio’s 
subordination to the construction’s foreman and the casa’s gay Clients. 

The film also foregrounds the historic migration of able-bodied people 
into the city. Young male individuals escaped the polo system by migrating 
to the city, in what would foreshadow the beginning of rural migration to the 
city. Migration also provided a route to escape the sporadic agrarian unrest 
in the countryside, predominantly caused by oppressive feudal relations. This 
political impediment would be manifested by the American pacification drives, 
the post-World War II counterinsurgency program against the Hukbalahaps, 
and the more recent figure of the “internal refugee,” the civilian fleeing his/ 
her area because of the war between the government and the insurgent 
movements of the National Democratic Front and the Moro National Liberation 
Front. The extraction of agricultural surplus in the countryside also entailed 
the pacification of the geography made conducive to this economic process. 
The effect also produced surplus bodies in the city space, readily available to 
service the needs of the bustling center. What Maynila was able to achieve was 
its condensation of Spanish colonial signifiers as emblematic of the country’s 
belated and uneven development. The belated technologization of the islands 
for anything other than the synergizing of bodies and spaces for agricultural 
export in the Galleon Trade began to take a toll on Spanish colonization. Global 
developments such as the opening of the Suez Canal, the French Revolution, 
Cadiz Constitution, and Educational Reform forced Spain to renegotiate stakes 
in its Asian colony and the rest of the world. The compression of distance in the 
opening of the Suez Canal allowed not only goods but also enlightenment and 
liberalization ideals to flow elsewhere. The Educational Reform, for example, 
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allowed the children of the elite to study in college, and in Spain and Europe 
at that. 

On May 1, 1898, Admiral George Dewey's fleet defeated the ill-matched 
Spanish armada in Manila Bay. As Filipino revolutionaries corralled the Spanish 
troops in Intramuros, the Spaniards however negotiated with the Americans 
for their surrender. The Treaty of Paris ceded the Philippines to the United 
States for USD 20 million. Three years later and at a cost of USD 170 million, 
the conquest was formalized with the capture of nationalist leader Emilio 
Aguinaldo and William Mckinley’s establishment of a civil government in the 
islands.'° The Philippine-American War had cost six hundred thousand Filipino 
lives in the “ten years of bayonet treatment.’ Similar to the Spanish colonizer’s 
strategy, the United States utilized hamletting or enforced resettlement, and 
forced labor for counterinsurgency purposes. Hamletting was intended to cut 
people's support for the insurgents; forced labor provided auxiliary services to 
American troops. 

The United States then now had to determine what to do with its 
first colonial venture, whether to work for its assimilation, independence or 
“commonwealth.” Like its war, the governance of the colony was based on 
the notion of racializing the local people. Similar to Spain's rethoric of divine 
destiny to christianize “infidels,” American imperialism entailed the Propagation 
of its racial superiority through the language of “manifest destiny,’ “benevolent 
assimilation,” “white man’s burden,” “western frontier” etc. The religious 
invocation of nationalism in American imperialism carried the force of assuming 
its destined role in the rapidly changing global geoscape at the turn of the 
century. Like Spanish colonization, American imperialism utilized brute force 
to pacify the islands. Unlike Spanish colonization, American imperialism also 
utilized a functioning civil government to complement its pacification drives. 

Maynila is clear on the imperial trajectory not reaching its desired 
objective. Far from being the “civilized” imperial subject, the present citizen has 
yet to be removed from its sedimented past. The “city beautiful” aspirations for 
Manila by American city planners and local planners from the post-World War 
Il era to the present, are also critiqued in Maynila, proliferating contrary images 
that depict a ruthless and menacing Manila. 

The attempts to showcase the national condition and being were always 
a historical imperial subject. San Francisco and Chicago World Exposition 
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designer Daniel Burnham was summoned by Taft, the Secretary of War, to 
plan improvements in Manila and the construction of a proposed summer 
capital at Baguio. Primarily intended to “adapt [...] the capital city of Manila 
to the changed living conditions brought about by the influx of Americans, 
who are used to better conditions of living than those that prevailed in the 
islands.” Burnham, together with Pierce Anderson, provided a city design that 
dually considered the future, and the representation of “power and dignity 
of [the American] nation.” What then was designed complemented the War 
Department's perspective to ensure that an “expansion which is coming as the 
result of American occupation will proceed along comprehensive lines.”2 

A follower of Parisian “Beaux Arts aesthetics and Hausmannesque 
urban planning,” Burnham's design focused on parks, public buildings, 
monuments, etc. He promoted the baroque plan, “which is the grand plan for 
Chicago with its parkways, diagonal avenues, which show little concern for 
the human scale and the neighborhoods, as an integral unit”? His motto was 
“to make no little plans, for they have no magic to stir men’s blood?’ and he, 
therefore, urged students to plan cities by viewing the possibilities from the 
highest vantage point. 

Ironically, Anderson and Burnham could only find the prison tower in 
Bilibid, Muntinlupa, to view Manila, unwittingly calling into issue the design’s 
propensity for discipline, and for demarcations of inside and outside. Their plan 
called for a civic center as the focus of the city. It also called for the building 
of a promenade boulevard around Manila Bay and parks as “architectural 
accessory” or breathing spaces for the people. Dewey Boulevard, now Roxas 
Boulevard, the bay front, was referred to the planners as “the natural theatre 
of the social life in Manila.”** As Ocampo states, “the plan envisioned colonial 
comfort in a grand style.”5 

Burnham and Anderson's design, however, was already prone to failure. 
As Christine Moe remarks of Burnham’s kind of city planning, “Without princely 
powers, stringent controls, and heavy capital investments, baroque plans 
were not successful.” In choosing to apply this intricate web of city sections 
in a radial street scheme connected by parks, Burnham was drawing on 
these leisure nodes as mechanisms of class differentiation and equivalence. 
What was the War Department and planners’ vision of the city entailed two 
ideals. First, the vision was embedded in the enlightenment ideals of hailing 
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citizens in the service of the larger cause of the nation. Along this line, the 
protestant ethics was closely foreshadowed. Physical work was given as 
much importance as mental contemplation. Second, the American vision, like 
the Intramuros of the Spaniards, was designed to invoke indifference, where 
imperial power was racially positioned as benevolent as it was efficient in its 
delivery of public services. The plan was never fully implemented by William 
A. Parsons who chose to modify the implementation to meet the “developed 
real estate and other controlling conditions.” His successor Ralph Harrington 
Doane emphasized “monumental as well as. practical building calculated 
to elicit civic pride and support among Filipinos.’ Thus, in addition to 
Burnham’s prescription, local participation was deemed integral in the overall 
spatialization of the city. Filipino successors thereafter introduced “local 
culture” as an analogue of its achieved civilization, proposing “universally 
accepted [architecture] as demonstrative of the character and temperament 
of the people, and expressive of its degree of civilization and culture.” 
Commonwealth President Manuel Quezon further derailed the plan by shifting 
its funds to irrigation projects and by commissioning a planned capital city in 
Manila’s outskirts, eventually to be named after him. 

What Manila ended up showcasing, like Maynila itself, was both the 
failure and success of American city planning in particular, and imperialism in 
general. The “Third World” condition is produced neither in the city’s inability to 
be fully molded into imperial designs nor in Manila’s own ability to completely 
resist such an enforcement. Julio’s attempt at retribution is contained by his 
lack of knowledge of the city’s spacing. He tries to flee the scene of Ah-tek’s 
murder but is corralled in an enclosed esquinita. In a close-up and slow-motion 
shot, his contorted face evokes alienation from familiar places and bodies. The 
final scene represents the natives’ own distance from their bodies and spaces. 

Within the national space, however, education is the differentiating 
category between high and low cultures. In the film, Imo’s transformation from 
a shovel-carrying peon worker to a briefcase-carrying advertising manager 
critiqued education as transformative of the social condition. In the scene 
where he treats Julio to a free lunch in an air-conditioned restaurant, Imo opens 
his briefcase containing the usual folder files. What is interesting about the 
briefcase’s contents is a romance novel, pointing to Imo’s efforts at improving 
his English. But his hiring of Perla, whose lifestory is familiar to his own, for 
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her sexual services proves the failure of social mobility. In Imo’s mimicking of 
the lifestyle of the social elite, he has also imbibed its questionable morality, 
considered as intrinsic to the social class. 

Though property in the Spanish colonial period remained a continuing 
marker of social stature, the American imperial period allowed the acquisition 
of education as access to social mobility. Especially in the period beginning 
at the turn of the century through the mid-1920s, as Daniel Doeppers states, 
“the expansion of civil service . .. combined with a massive diffusion of access 
to modern education and the early establishment of a policy of Filipinazation, 
resulted in the extraordinary opportunity for status mobility.”°° 

The class position of the local elite during the same period remained 
unchallenged, “characterized by continuity and consolidation”! Furthermore, 
children of the elite were given scholarships to pursue studies in the United 
States, eagerly championing American causes upon their return. The 
pensionado system allowed fourteen thousand nationals, some of them 
women, to study in the United States between 1910 and 1938. By the late 
1920s, however, the major channels for professional mobility were becoming 
increasingly limited. Hence, education is differentiated by the elite’s ability to 
possess access to both better schools in the national space and a transnational 
education. 

Maynila presents the contradictions between the ideal and the real, 
positing the present conditions as antithetical to the past idealization of the 
city. Delight in American rescue still lingering in the air, post-World War II 
developments ensured America’s privileged place in the geopolitical and 
cultural memory. What the ensuing city plans idealized were the nostalgia 
for the organic city. The quick starting development of the postwar period, 
sponsored by US and Japanese funds, produced the “Master Plan of the City 
of Manila” in 1954. Amidst this ongoing postwar economic boom experienced 
in the city and the increasing counterinsurgency efforts in the countryside, 
the planners envisioned Manila as an “organic city” that recalled Burnham's 
thetoric of city beautiful, “a living city that is made up of such well-knit, self- 
contained neighborhood units that are functionally integrated to each other.”*? 

Unlike Maynila’s portrayal of the city as an evil enclave, the more recent 
positioning of a “living city” is premised on the “dying city.” In the film, Manila is 
anthropomorphized; for example, the elimination of dark alleys is equated with 
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the prevention of crimes and diseases. By invoking this rhetoric, the 1954 plan 
attempted to resuscitate the city by instigating the idealized living conditions 
for middle-class families, providing for “multi-family dwellings like accessorias 
and apartments suitable for middle-class families—the bulk of the population 
that work and live in Manila.” Furthermore, city planning was analogous to 
planning for democracy.* 

Manila’s main problem have always been readily categorized in “areas” 
such as transportation, garbage disposal, peace and order, population, flood 
control, waterworks and sewerage, etc. In the same year that the Master 
Plan came out, Aprodicio Laquian’s article on Manila was also published, 
which concluded that the lack of city planning and control accounted for its 
problems.** He proposed a “single metropolitan authority,” which would only 
take shape some thirty years later. 

Manila’s incorporation in the larger sphere of Metropolitan Manila 
was supported by the World Bank. Enlarging the demarcation of the premier 
city, Marcos reorganized the seventeen cities and municipalities under the 
Metropolitan Manila Commission (MMC) in 1975, with spouse Imelda as its 
appointed governor. The propensity to distinguish one regime from the other 
produced the constant reorganization of the MMC, resulting in similar entities 
such as the Metro Manila Authority in the Aquino era and the Metro Manila 
Development Authority in the Ramos administration. Imelda’s appointment as 
premier manager of the city was attuned to the conjugal dictatorship’s division 
of national labor, “effectively transforming metropolitan governance into a 
national government concern.” 

Produced at a time when the Marcoses were using Manila as a circuit 
for national development, Maynila engages in a dialogue with the First Couple 
and their machinations. Like the city in the film’s representation of the ideals of 
Spanish colonialism and American imperialism, the Marcoses' city is an entity 
in which such ideals have not so much materialized as their enforcements 
have wrought literal havoc on the majority of the people. Imelda’s efforts also 
entailed transforming the dying city into the “City of Man” where the “11 basic 
human needs”. were purportedly met in the synergizing of service efforts and 
localities. 

In 1978, the MMC was further reorganized into the Ministry of Human 
Settlements, making the structural management of the city an equal national 
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body. Imelda became the first and only minister of this new superbody. In her 
vision, “Manila was to be the ‘city of man, the practical definition of which 
excluded the urban poor.” 

The desire to clean the city emanates from its literal proliferation of 
scum and refuse. Maynila produces this antithetical image of the city, adding to 
the middle-class paranoia over congestion and chaos. The election of retired 
police general Alfredo Lim as mayor of Manila in 1988 has resulted in a different 
political articulation of the cityscape. Lim’s campaigns have focused on “scum- 
cleaning (anti-prostitution, anti-pornography, anti-graft, anti-crime).’”® Though 
Tadiar believes that Lim’s campaigns are a rearticulation of the “dying city,” | 
contend that what is being echoed in the twice-elected mayor is the notion of 
the “dead city.” Lim moves away from the notion of the “dying city” which Tadiar 
has stated as “a necessary crisis for the renewed expansion of global capital, 
or[...]a crisis that has necessitated a makeover capital’s infrastructure for 
greater and more efficient accumulation.” The possibility of ever completing 
the city’s scum cleaning, after all, is already foreclosed. As the city continues to 
produce urban excess, so is its cleansing deemed to be a ceaseless act. Scum 
cleaning only comes to a halt when one desires a dead body being processed 
for embalming. 

While Maynila presents an actively oppressive city, the “dying city” is the 
dominant paradigm in the rhetoric of metropolitan administration. A headline 
in 1995 asks, “Can Manila be saved from choking to death?” The focus on 
national developments in the region enforces the ideology of unmitigated 
immigration as resulting in the increased perceptions of congestion and chaos. 
For to accept the “dying city” paradigm is to remain silent on the premise that 
rural excess derails the delivery of metropolitan services. By 1990, 43 percent 
of the population had already migrated to the urban centers of the nation. The 
critical position, therefore, is to question the reactive response of “city cleaning” 
to the rural premise. For Lim’s declaration—“We will clear up the streets 
and unclog the thoroughfares to allow the city to breathe again—and let the 
lifeblood of its commerce flow freely once more to give life to our city’—is not 
so much a symptom of desire as a hegemonic subplot that constantly keeps 
surveillance and discipline emplaced.*' In other words, the “dying city” allows 
the authorities to do what they think are necessary actions to monitor, revive, 
and enforce life on all fronts of the decaying urban condition. 
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Like Imelda’s working body, Lim’s citizens, in order to be considered 
*scum-free,” must actively participate in the overall theme-park orientation: 
decent looking, friendly, healthy, and working. The closing scene in Manila 
By Night evokes this ideal body, calling into issue the irony of the place of 
official discourse. For if the city is pedagogically decipherable in the light, then 
the available sites of circumvention present themselves only in the dark. The 
internal dynamics of the city is available only when it ceases to work through 
the theme-park operations. 

The city has devolved from a post of the Spanish Galleon Trade to a 
military and economic base of American imperialism, from the inspirited drives 
to resuscitate the “dying city’ to the more recent valorization of necrophilic 
city as the nation is further flushed in the transnational development. In the 
Spanish period, property became the criterion for differentiating access to 
cosmopolitanism; in the American period, education further provided limited 
entry into it. The postwar period idealized the earlier teaching of American 
liberal democracy, yet the period also marked unhampered migration to the city, 
leading to congestion and chaos. From the Marcos to Ramos administrations, 
the city has been projected as dying, therefore needing resuscitation. Lim tacitly 
declares the city as dead, ready to be embalmed, valorized, and displayed in its 
death. The experience of modernity and urbanity in the historical spatialization 
of the city is felt in differentiated modes. Unlike the Spanish period, the 
Americans further “democratized” access to cosmopolitan experience. The 
“middle classification” of the city and nation has become the underlying grid in 
the enforcement of development and transnationalism. The contestation and 
dialogue over the official scaping of the city, and equally the scaping of power 
and knowledge institutions and practices, foreground the historical usage of 
the city as a site of hegemonic operations. | will extend this analysis in the next 
section by tackling specifically the metropolitan forms privileged in the more 
recent operations of cityscaping. In the last section, the analysis of the squatter 
community provides counter-registers to the official discourse of the city. 


Squatter Colonies 


Maynila locates the site of everyday resistance to the hegemonic ideals of the 
city. The image of the squatter colony as a post-World War II phenomenon 
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had already been tackled in Lamberto Avellana’s Anak-Dalita (1955), dealing 
with squatters’ lives in Intramuros. Brocka proliferated this image on the 1970s 
screen in such films as Bona, Insiang, and Jaguar. The squatter colonies 
were positioned in film as sites of disruption in the ideal transnational space 
that seeks both to erase poverty as a developmental utopia as much as it 
was engrossed in poverty for the continuous supply of urban surplus. This 
final section underscores the colonies as the structuring absence in recent 
exercises of national development. It examines how state bulimia, or the official 
scaping of the city, is experienced as an effect and translated as a sense- 
making practice in these sites. My focus is on the sites’ espousal of “informal 
Production” and “way of life” that provides a counter-scaping to the city, proving 
disruptive of development codes. | use the term “squatter colony” to invoke the 
colonial (read: feudal) stakes in the territory, where contestation over the land 
remains the emblematic marker of the site, as well as the capitalist stakes; 
where land value is privileged over human labor and transnational stakes; and 
where land is ideally positioned as sterile (read: refuse-free) as it is productive. 
A squatter community establishes the relational positioning of the individuals 
within the site and across communities, where the colonial impediment is 
continuously poised for transformation. This latter term invokes the ideal local 
translation of national development. 

A population of ten million residents, reaching twelve million during 
the daytime when outside travelers also enter the city, makes Metro Manila 
the eighteenth largest metropolitan area in the world.”? Thirteen percent of 
the country’s population is accounted for in Metro Manila, whose land size 
represents only 0.5 percent of the nation's aggregate land area. The metropolis 
accounts for 32 percent of the national output; its 1991 labor force of 5.4 
million accounts for 62 percent of the employable population. Only 60 percent 
of the population is considered “economically active.” Forty-three percent of 
households in the city are squatters. In 1993, with a Metro Manila population 
of eight million, the 3.4 million squatter population was further expected to 
grow to 5.48 million in 1997, accounting for 7.5 percent of the nation’s projected 
population of 72.72 million.“ With a housing backlog of 2.9 million units in 
1992, the government could only provide sixty thousand of this housing 
need for some half a million people, one-tenth of the projected 1997 squatter 
population. Furthermore, “among the urban households, 29 percent have no 
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electricity, 50 percent have no running water, and 56 percent have no adequate 
sanitary facilities.’* 

The squatter condition provides a counter-register to the “affluent affect” 
of mall and condo infrastructures.** The squatter colony is composed of low- 
income housing units ranging from makeshift barong-barong (shanty) units 
to the small semipermanent structures. The houses are near each other, with 
narrow esquinitas recalling Spanish spatialization as the arteries inside the 
colony. Public life rests on these narrow street allies that also connect nodes of 
local public spheres. The squatter colony is a self-sustaining community, with a 
network of services that feature the sari-sari stores, beauty and barber shops, 
tailor and dress shops, karinderya (street restaurant), and talipapa (street 
market). Water, toilet, and bathing facilities may be common for the residents in 
more depressed sites. As the only spaces available are in the city’s fringes and 
unused spaces, squatter colonies proliferate in the estero areas, government 
structures such as bridges and railroad tracks, and in the peripheries of less 
exclusive villages. 

The economic hype that suddenly saw the mushrooming of malls and 
condo buildings actually created a myopic vision in the representation of the 
squatters’ experience. The squatter is demonized in the hegemonic culture's 
popular constructions, depicting the figure as a refuse and menace. As 
“refuse,” the squatter is the city’s abject and is dumped in specified relocation 
sites. Because of a limited national budget, squatter colonies’ are simply 
demolished rather than relocated. The implementation of Executive Order 129 
in 1993 sanctioned “clearing operations” in forty identified esteros, threatening 
some seventy thousand families.** In Quezon City, more than sixteen thousand 
families were to be “cleared” from the major thoroughfares, with another sixty- 
one thousand scheduled for eviction from government-owned lands. The 
“clearing” action articulates the desire not only to decongest the city but to 
erase the “squatter experience,” to negate all excess signifiers of poverty and 
underdevelopment that bog down and impede a transnational-driven national 
development. 

The mere visibility of the figure already creates anxiety in the 
hegemonic culture that resorts to transnational dreams of flight through mall 
and condo infrastructures. As a “menace,” the squatter colony is a site for 
police surveillance and disciplining measures. Sona is prevalent as a way of 
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instigating the ordering of bodies, thus becoming a metaphor for the scaping 
of the squatter colonies. The colonies are likewise prone to inspection, arrest, 
and incarceration. This hegemonic desire to efface the squatter colony invests 
the figure with subversive currency. For the geopolitical scaping of the squatter 
community—the ability to circumvent state pacifications, the skill at making do 
with little resources, the ceaseless capacity to trespass and be transposed to 
another site—presents an antithesis to the official discourse of transnational 
development. The mere presence and prevalence of squatter colonies already 
preclude the articulation of any successful implementation of development 
strategies. 

This is the reason why Ramos is most intent in effacing “Smokey 
Mountain,’ the garbage dumping site that became the icon of poverty in the 
local and international media. Not only is the city sitting on a gold mine of 
a real estate site but the very project of transnational development forbids 
the mountain's further existence. One was killed and some twelve were hurt 
in the demolition of the “symbol of Philippine poverty.” With the Asia Pacific 
Economic Council Meeting in 1996, the Marcoses’ actions of “clearing” and 
“cleaning up” poverty in the late 1970s and ‘80s are once again enunciated. 
There is another task force to also clean up Intramuros before the meeting. 

Transnational culture has also cultivated the prevailing “low” cultures for 
possible incorporation to a profit-oriented consumerism. Maynila foregrounds 
the squatters’ patronage of such businesses as karinderya, “beer houses” 
(affordable drinking joints), and the dry goods section of the public market 
as precursors of mall establishments. As capitalist businesses allow for 
differentiated marketing, even squatters are positioned as viable market for 
conquest. In Bayan Ko: Kapit sa Patalim, the male lead is able to purchase 
only half the prescribed medicine. Like the marketing in tiangge and sari- 
sari store, proprietors allow the purchase of quantities different from standard 
packaging. Kitchen items such as oil, garlic, salt, sugar, etc., can be bought 
on tingi (small quantities), depending on the buyer's purchasing power. A sub- 
cottage industry known as “repacking” is literally based on repacking small 
inexpensive produce. 

But corporate business usurps the various practices prevailing in the 
“low” culture. For example, it too indulges in smaller retail packaging. Corporate 
business picks up on culture, transforming that which is prevailing in the 
dominantly low-income groups into a viable package for the larger market 
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segments. In time, this hailing of low culture is legitimized in “high” society. 
Whether it be illegal drugs or goto (congee), karinderya or other street cuisine, 
jeans or ethnic fashion, bamboo or popular antique furniture, “high” society has 
provided for the legitimization of the practices of the hoi polloi. Lower income 
spheres similarly have to use middle- and upper-class signifiers in order to 
gain access to “world experience” While living in depressed communities, 
the squatter dresses in middle-class-related fashion when engaging with the 
outside sphere. Clothing becomes a practice in “class drag”; the lower class 
trespasses into the prohibited domain of the higher class by passing itself off 
as higher class. This dialogue between high and low is a necessary part of 
hegemony and sense-making. 

The squatter colony furthers the ideals of “community” through self- 
reliance and acceptance of fellow squatters. In Bona, the lead female character 
castigates a wanna-be actress by saying, “Dito sa Squatter basta marunong 
kang makisama, di ka magugutom” (so long as one knows how to get along 
with other people in the squatters area, one will never go hungry). This adage 
is not only critical of “high” society's indifference toward each other and to the 
lower class; but also affirms the ideal of solidarity among those in the lower 
economic ranks. Practices such as tingi and utang (credit), for example, reveal 
the various levels of solidarity and community. The morality play of the wanna- 
be-rich squatter ends in containment. In Jaguar, the male lead, who is at his 
boss's beck and call, is punished not so much for demeaning himself but for 
aspiring to be a morally corrupt social figure. Moral degeneracy is attributed to 
“high” society. 

Self-reliance is the emblematic feature of the squatter community, 
making sense of the literal and figurative “garbage” heap dumped on them. 
Scavenging in the heap and pangangariton (collecting recyclables with 
“pushcarts”) are the predominant livelihood sources of people residing in 
the dumps. Some fifty thousand scavengers make their living in the seven 
dumpsites in Manila; the figures reach ninety thousand when “all types of 
scavengers” are considered.4* Smokey Mountain accounts for a third of the 
garbage collection, with twenty thousand individuals or three thousand families 
“harvesting,” as scavenging is more popularly known to the site. As the rates 
of garbage collection fall anywhere between 20 percent and 92 percent 
among the various localities in Metro Manila, what remains is disposed of in 
the sewers. Like the squatter’s colony, the garbage in the sewers clogs the 
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flow of urban ideals. Garbage dumped in sewers aggravates the flood situation 
during the monsoon season. In a further twist that connects squatters with 
transnational garbage, the country has also begun accepting other nations’ 
toxic garbage.** Scavenging and recycling may be considered menial work, 
but this is necessary work that supports multinational operations. Like women 
doing housework outside the home, the squatter’s surplus bodies ensure 
a steady supply of cheap labor. What is also ensured is the huge disparity 
gap between the social classes. Amidst these institutional and transnational 
repressions, the continuing visibility of the squatter figure is a testament to 
the survival mechanisms of the individual and the community. The solidarity 
of the margins further foregrounds the relational positioning of the squatter 
community to the larger outside nation. 

Through a self-acknowledgment of their site as Jooban (an enforced 
“interiorization,” also meaning “to violate someone else’s space”), the community 
invokes itself as core or center in the enforced containment of the space. Even 
in the fascistic drive toward community formation, the squatter exhorts itself 
as the “subject” of the community. The labasan (exterior, also meaning “exit”) 
provides the site of the “unfamiliar,” the realization and the expansion of the 
promise of social mobility. The squatter is liminally placed, simultaneously 
thinking of oneself as center and in other places where individual expansion 
and growth can be realized. In this regard, the squatter’s body or the colony’s 
geoscape is imbibed with the “phantasm of translation,” to be in at least two 
places at once. Although encoded with hegemonic dominance, phantasm 
also connotes a power which deflects total conquest. In its translation of the 
hegemonic codes, the squatter’s subversion is experienced in two ways. The 
first is parodic: as conversion is never truly total, the hegemonic and marginal 
figures end up not fully incorporating but mimicking each other for opposing 
reasons. The class contradictions produce the possibilities of parody located 
between hegemony’s desire to incorporate aspects of low culture for profit 
motives; low culture aspires for the opportunities of “high” society. The second 
is overtly political: the community both opposes and demands conversion. 
The emergence of the “urban poor” figure in the political scene invokes a 
breakthrough in class analysis in discourses in the Philippine left. While 
presenting the political figures as having economic and cultural specificities 
distinguished from other subclasses, the urban poor’s political demands, like 
those of other sectors such as women and youth, are subsumed within the 
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margins in solidarity, albeit, within the “larger” nationalist cause. The national 
democratic movement, for example, engages with this politics that has dually 
privileged the causes of anti-imperialism and national emancipation, and 
marginalized the political specificities of the primarily Metro Manila-based 
urban poor’s own agenda. If, as Anthony King suggests, “the organization of 
space is a necessary prerequisite for all forms of cultural performance and 
representation’®> is true, then activities such as those emanating from the 
local implicate the site’s relational position with the national and transnational 
spaces.®' The continuing presence of these post-World War II sites attests to 
the fact that power, like the ideals of development, is never total. 

Cartography, the science of mapmaking, is dialectically evoked in 
Manila’s scaping of the urban and modern experience. A cartography of 
place is the hegemonic construction of capital infrastructures that provide the 
privileged metropolitan forms and likewise, content (urbanity and modernity) 
in which the cosmopolitan affect is produced. The desire is to place the 
conquered nation in some subordinate position to the colonial or imperial 
center. The historical drive to produce nucleus nodes of power idealized the 
national space as post and base of colonial and imperial powers, respectively. 
A cartography of location is the daily reiteration of the power play that produces 
the contradictions from which to locate sites of resistance. The desire is the 
location of tactics in the everyday negotiations with the hegemonic culture. 
The presence of squatter’s communities in sites that impede the urban flow 
and mobility is antithetical to the post-World War II drives to produce the 
quintessentially sterile and productive city. 

What cityscaping literally and filmically foregrounds is the need for 
a culturally and historically specific remapping of the urban, national, and 
global experiences. Development assumes various effects on various Third 
World formations, as much as the Third World also affects the developmental 
strategies of the First World in more ways than one. Tadiar also observes that 
she, “like most residents [of Manila], maneuver[s] around the city without a 
mental aerial map (without, even, a sense of north, south, east, and west)”; 
and that “[she] get[s] around with images of seriality, that is, routes that [she] 
can trace by imagining the flow of adjoining objects on particular pathways.” 
The critic does a self-reflexive foregrounding of the affect of capital cityscaping 
that discourages, if not negates, the ability to locate oneself and one's place in 
relation to the larger urban and national terrain.** Conversely, colonial urban 
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design alludes to lack of sense of topographical directions of a colonial or 
imperial imperative. Burnham and Anderson's radial fan design of Manila’s 
streets avoided “either north and south or east and west orientation of building 
sites,” intending that such an avoidance “allows each of the four sides of 
the house to have the advantage of direct sunlight at the some time during 
the day, with consequent gain in ventilation and sanitation.”** The designers’ 
naturalistic concern invariably also positions the place of dwelling as part 
of the environment of the enlightened subject, wholly working to produce a 
thinking subject that thinks about the ideal environment. Tadiar’s comment 
reveals her desire for a certain mobility within the city, one which she locates 
with the nationalization and localization of movement of capital accumulation. 
If cartography has produced the hegemonic grid, then one must maneuver for 
“breathing spaces” in the urban, national, and transnational geoscapes. As one 
locates his/her experience in the context of the others, one also accumulates 
local subversive acts that may eventually reconfigure predetermined 
relationships. 
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POSTNATIONAL FAMILY/POSTFAMILIAL NATION 


Under martial law, everything is relative. You have to be related. 
— Manila joke, circa 1978 


The family figures prominently in Philippine business. As of 1992, only eighty 
corporations out of the country’s top one thousand were publicly listed; most 
companies are “actually glorified family corporations.” Securities and Exchange 
Commissioner Rosario Lopez notes that “Filipinos seem to prefer relatives 
as partners and shareholders.” In the language of Philippine politics under 
Marcos, it is the vocabulary pertaining to the family that predominates: family 
business, conjugal dictatorship, nepotism, godfather, godson, “First Family,’ 
“father and mother of the nation,” etc. Taking off from their propaganda 
machinery, the couple used their children to mimic the national leadership: 
“When the First Lady launched her Green Revolution, she took children with 
her to plant vegetables. And when a fish scare hit the country .. . the First 
Family had a meal consisting of seafoods, thereby calming the people's fears” 
Furthermore, the children’s functions were gender specific: “Bongbong often 
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opens athletic meets and usually throws the first ball in the little leagues. Imee 
and Irene frequently act as hostesses in important charity affairs”? The “First 
Couple” politicized the family’s function, and since they were late entrants in 
the national arena, they sought to construct their own political dynasty. In time, 
however, the dictatorship would also enforce a countermove of fragmenting 
families by institutionalizing the massive migration of Filipino labor for much- 
needed foreign currency. 

The family, like the nation, has ceased to exist as a coherent entity. And 
like the nation, the family exists only in imagined fragments and essence. A 
further connection between family, community, and nation can be made. 
The sexual dynamics of the family can serve as a register of the politics of 
community or the small town, which in turn is a microcosm of the nation’s 
political dynamics. Community, however, differs from nation in the more 
localized and specific fashion in which the formation is imagined. While the 
nation evokes macro-affiliations, the community denotes micro-associations. 
In this chapter, however, | will critique the constructions of family and nation 
based on “positive unoriginality,” one that reflects instead of refracting a faulty 
paradigm through the prism of local color and contexts. While the analysis of 
the “familiar in national history” or “national family” presents new perspectives 
on the insular plane, it does so without problematizing the very premise on 
which the nation and family have been constructed and have developed in 
more recent history and geography. The family has been constituted in terms of 
social origin and association, whether through natural or legal imperatives; the 
nation has been constructed in terms of its coherent function as an analogue 
to the nation-state. In this sense, family and nation as focus of study are treated 
to a legal and natural reductionism. 

| propose the use of “postnational” and “postfamilial” in the analysis of 
insular cultural politics. Anderson’s nation moves its construction beyond the 
social science regime into a poststructuralist terrain that makes possible the 
imagination of the nation even when it does not exist. The family in the late 
capitalist period has also entered this terrain, making equally possible the 
imagination of ties other than blood and legal relations that bind individuals 
with each other. Blood is no longer necessarily thicker than water. Yet “incest” 
remains to provide an idiom for discussing the imagined filial and national 
ties in the insular plane using other familial formations such as Marcos’s 
cronies and Imelda’s “Blue Ladies.” Complicit to the apotheoses of the Marcos 
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couple, these groups of the First Couple construct the hegemonic registers 
of the nation, which in turn can be used to locate sites of resistance. Where 
these groups are loud and publicity conscious, the larger population would 
use the political joke and gossip as counter-registers of their reactions to 
the hegemonic spheres of the dictatorship. | will use two small-town films by 
Brocka in a twelve-year interval, Tinimbang Ka ngunit Kulang (Weighed but 
Found Wanting, 1974) and Miguelito: Batang Rebelde (Miguelito: The Young 
Rebel, 1986) to illustrate the notion of “revelation” in these tactics of resistance. 
In two succeeding sections, | will turn to the issue of the female subject in 
melodrama and as catalyst of the national imagination, calling the sexual 
and gender issues in the construction of the genre and its implications in the 
nation’s cultural politics. As Ana Lépez has posited on how the “melodramatic” 
is entrenched in Mexican and Hispanic culture, and which can be also said 
of Philippine culture, the relationship is negotiated through the “three master 
narratives [of national society]: religion, nationalism, and modernization.” 
This chapter focuses on the master narratives’ intertwining implications in 
the female subject as she is made central and marginal to narratives of the 
nation and family. The last section deals with the specific figure of “inangbayan” 
(mother-nation), the female representation of the nation-space. Using two 
social drama films by Brocka, this section presents a genealogical analysis of 
the mother-nation as implicated in issues of class, engendering, mothering, 
and recent cultural politics. 


Incestuous Love: Family, Small Town, Nation 


The state recognizes the family as the basic unit of society, one that initializes 
the socialization of adults and children to the service of institutional and 
national objectives. Friedrich Engels’s historical study of the family hinges 
on the institution of monogamy that gives rise to the state and its function of 
“hold[ing] class antagonism in check.”> 

The prime value invested by the state in the family is never to be 
underestimated. In the 1987 Philippine Constitution, the family is the sacred 
oracle of national life: “The State recognizes the sanctity of family life and shall 
protect and strengthen the family as a basic autonomous social institution.” 
An Anarchy of Families (1994), an anthology of essays on the leading political 
figures of family dynasties in the Philippines, reaffirms this “basic national 
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principle.” The editor's introduction, “The Historiography of State and Family 
in the Philippines,” demonstrates the writing of “Philippine national history from 
the vantage of the leaders of specific ‘families’ that have played a dominant role 
in national or provincial politics,” or from within a “microhistorical perspective of 
individual families.”® 

This writing still privileges national history, and a microhistorical 
Perspective only seeks to reaffirm the vantage position of certain chosen 
families. While attempting to further the engagement by the “small coterie of 
professional historians, many of them self-conscious nationalist [who] have 
dismissed the country’s elites as politically treasonous or socially insignificant)? 
the essays foreground political families as integral to the shaping of national 
history. This, however, is the narrative of the nation-state. The nation’s history 
is deemed as an analogue of the Philippine nation-state’s (failed) coming into 
being. Furthermore, in invoking self-conscious nationalist historians without 
the context of the history of historical writing in the Philippines, the editor reifies 
local writings as doubly flawed, both in their inability to master the macro- 
narrative of the nation-state and as particularly experienced from within. 

The focus on the family points to the contestation for the nation’s origin. 
In An Anarchy of Families, the family is organized in a kinship system (the 
family tree) the family is primarily constructed vertically, and this construction 
is premised on blood and legal origin and association. What is omitted from 
the discussion is the possibility of constructing “familial” ties horizontally, or 
the “familiar” formed through debt-gratitude, friendship, homosocial and 
feminine organizations, etc. This can be linked to Anderson’s “horizontal 
comradeship” in the way disparate individuals are united for a national cause, 
but it is also distinct from the notion. Horizontal relationships are also gendered 
experiences, in the ways the male and female subjects differentially experience 
bonding and desire for inclusion. 

What late capitalism has done to the family is to fragment the unit of its 
origin, erode sexual and gender positions among members, and obscure the 
nation-state’s privileging of the entity. What results from the institutionalization 
of migrant work as a source of foreign currency—migrant workers are required 
to remit a percentage of their income to Philippine financial institutions—are 
the feminization of labor as more men leave the national space to work in 
“feminine” jobs like nursing and midwifing, wives becoming heads of families, 
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spouses and elder siblings taking over the breadwinner role, multiple income 
earners within a household, child labor, feminization of migrant work as more 
women leave to work abroad, sexualized Filipina labor in their emerging role 
in the sex trade, etc. The family as a cohesive entity lies only in romantic 
nostalgia. A familiar analysis of the nation moves beyond the traditional bonds 
of biological and legal relations to the direction of capital and gender play in late 
capitalism; .in other words, a Postfamilial entity. Furthermore, the nation is not 
only representable through its elite constituency but through other formations 
whose organization can be read as symptomatic of later movements of capital 
having ramifications on class and gender positions. 

| will venture into a brief discussion of “incest” as the idiom that links 
the late capital operations of family, community, and nation. While incest 
has generated the prime narrative of Freudian psychoanalysis—Oedipus 
complex becoming the meta-narrative of the western individual's sexualization 
and socialization—it also has the potential of material translation. As incest 
involves narratives of difference, its meaning of “intercourse with a family 
member” can be elaborated to explain the logic of the social terrain. This taboo 
assumes subversive qualities in the crossing-over to the prohibited. However, 
there are two divergent claims in its use. For the hegemonic culture, incest is 
a project of social perpetuation. Political and economic marriages, mergers, 
and turncoatism or nepotism, in one way or another, institutionalize poverty as 
part of the hegemonic activity. Incest has a way of weighing down experience 
of the nation to the level of family and national sagas, thus trivializing stories 
outside the domain of hegemonic culture. It is for this reason that the Marcoses 
downplayed the issue of human rights violations, seeing these as both integral 
and antithetical to the New Society. Philippine society in general has been 
dominated by incestuous relationships that maintain the elite’s hold on land, 
economics, and politics. The statistics reveal a small number of the elite 
controlling major national interests: 


The top 5.5 percent of all the landowning families own 44 percent of 
all arable land in the country. The richest 15 percent of all families 
account for 52.5 percent of all the nation’s income. In 1991, only ten 
corporations accounted for 26 percent of all revenues; 40 percent of 
all net income; and 34 percent of the total assets of the top 1,000 
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corporations. A recent study by the Institute for Popular Democracy 
showed that only 60 to 100 political clans control all elective positions 
in the national level. 


For the margins, incest equally provides a network system where survival 
depends on familiar, parochial, provincial knowledges. The retail system among 
the margins is based on “incestuous” knowledge. “Buy and sell,” a retail trade 
based on a one-shot commission, can either spell big bucks or waste of effort 
depending on the middleperson’s intimate knowledge of the single buyer and 
seller. Bakal-bote (steel-bottle), hauling glass and metal recyclables by cart, 
is also staked on a familiar knowledge of individual households willing to sell 
their used supplies. The notion of suki (regular and familiar customer), with 
benefits of cheaper cost and added buy, is based on one seller’s knowledge 
of buyers’ preference. Half the success in tawaran (haggling) or utang (credit) 
rests on similar intimate knowledge. The sari-sari (diversified) store, an 
emblem in all street corners, is an operation invested in the familiar: profits rest 
on credit based on knowledge of family members and their backgrounds, and 
on the ability to sell goods at all prices. Basic commodities such as cooking 
oil, rice, petrogas, sugar, and salt can be sold for any amount requested by the 
customer. 

While incest bespeaks of love, it also refers to hatred of the internal 
environment. This loathing for the interior takes on violence inflicted on familiar 
individuals and spaces. “Familiarity [also] breeds contempt.” The desire for 
sex with a family member rests on individuals living closely together; so do 
domestic violence, parricide, infanticide, etc., produce an exteriorization of 
interior anguish. Freud mentions that the two crimes of Oedipus are mother- 
incest and parricide. While incest speaks of desire for familiarity, Oedipus’s 
parricide is based on nonknowledge of his origin. Thus, as in Freud’s diagnosis 
of obsessional neurosis, the idea “I should like to kill you,” when freed from its 
object, basically signifies “I should like to enjoy you in love.”" This rhetoric can 
be translated into a political maneuver, in which familiar knowledge of the other 
undoes the hate into love and tolerance. “Familiar knowledge” goes beyond 
blood and legal relations; it involves having an intimate affair with the other, 
where fair play and respect are vital grounds for this knowledge to thrive. It 
involves treating the other as familiar, with ties that bind but do not choke like 
the hold of the western family. 
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| will take this multilevel incestuous operation to examine Marcos’s use 
of cronies and Imelda’s Blue Ladies as nodes of late capital power relations, 
where class and gender can be analyzed through the deployment of the 
postnational and postfamilial. Marcos’s and Imelda’s groups produce horizontal 
family relations, existing in a desire for economic and cultural mobility 
respectively. On the national level, these enclosed groups would altogether 
change the economic and cultural landscape of the country. Yet the dynamics 
of these groups are also marked sexually—while both were efforts to gain 
and perpetuate dictatorial power, Marcos's cronies were composed of affluent 
henchmen covertly cornering the various cash-crop and industrial markets; 
Imelda’s ladies were wives of politicians and military officers and, socialites 
who would provide a retinue for gala events, shopping sprees, and other 
showcase activities. These groups have thrived for so long—even beyond the 
fall of the Marcoses—because the conjugal dictatorship utilized the cultural 
force of the postnational and postfamilial rather than the iconic operations 
of the nation and family. For the dictatorship, the constitution of these groups 
further lent to the apotheoses of the Marcoses, constructing a glorious regime 
through an equally illustrious mythified past. 

Philippine film culture is also imbued with incest. Most successful 
actors come from “acting families.” Expertise in production is learned through 
“parental tutelage”; willing disciples are taken into the custody of seasoned 
masters. The vertical monopoly of the industry—production, distribution, 
exhibition—is controlled by a few families. Among each other, these families 
haggle for every “showbiz” prize, from more advantageous playdates to stars 
and directors. Business is undertaken using the family paradigm. Matriarchal 
figures abound in the women producers of studio companies: Dofia Sisang 
de Leon of LVN Pictures, Aling Miling of Lea Productions, Mother Lily of Regal 
Films, and Mother Seiko of Seiko Films. Business is run as a family matter.'? 
Actors would pose for an annual picture during birthday receptions of the LVN 
matriarch. They play up their favored child roles to get cash advances from 
producers busy playing mahjong or thinking aloud of film titles that would click 
with moviegoers. These companies are run with functions centralized in a few 
matriarchal individuals who decide on all aspects, from casting, costumes, 
publicity, director, writer, caterer, songs, script, film title, color motif, to the 
priest who will officiate the mass during the first day's shoot. 
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Martial rule was a matter of consolidating economic power, reconstituting 
the landscape with a selected segment of the old oligarchy and trusted 
technocrats. Fortune reports: “Marcos’s principal economic achievement in 
fifteen years in power has been to help his friends and relatives build giant 
conglomerates.”* 

Marcos's closed circle was composed of technocrats with graduate 
degrees mostly from US academe, and friends and relatives privileged 
with access to huge economic and banking opportunities. He was a willing 
godfather to the whims of his wards. Marcos banked on the technocrats 
trained abroad to legitimize the excesses of his regime. Unwittingly, he also 
privileged the foreign education of the elites, existing in the long history of 
the pensionado system, where children of the local elite were schooled in the 
US to imbibe and perpetuate American ideals upon their return. Nationalist 
historian Renato Constantino remarks on the newer generation of trainees: 
“Their thoroughgoing American orientation assures their trainers that in making 
decisions for this country, they will not stray far from the American point of view. 
They are the Trojan horses within the policy-making bodies of government 
and local business.” As Roberto Magdamo of the Metro Manila Times said 
of technocrat Jose Condrado Benitez, Imelda’s righthand person, he “typiffies] 
the prototype of the martial-law-bred and trained government official. He grew 
and developed in government at a time when the climate was designed to 
develop arrogance, when institutional checks and balances were weak; when 
the press was docile and the public even more tame.”® So marketable are 
foreign-trained technocrats that Aquino’s subsequent cabinet would continue 
to be dominated by them. 

Citizens were doubly disenfranchised by Marcos’s circle. While 
technocrats paved the ground for the IMF-WB policies to officially take 
stock in the country, cronies practically dominated the national economy for 
themselves. So institutionalized was this closed circuit operation that the term 
“crony capitalism” evolved to define the Philippine economic system. 

Imelda’s entourage of socialites, women in prominent political, business, 
and military households, would be termed as “Blue Ladies” for the color motif 
they wore. Starting as an auxiliary group in Marcos's first presidential campaign, 
the group eventually evolved into Imelda’s personal apparatus. Coming as an 
outsider to the Philippine political and economic circle, she struggled to be 
worthy of inclusion. Unlike Corazon Aquino of the Cojuangco clan, the “creme 
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de la créme” of “Manila’s Four Hundred,” an illusion to the number of rich 
families who controlled the country’s wealth, Imelda had to start from scratch. 
She thus made efforts to hide her illegitimate and poor origins. Affluence would 
be the perfect disguise. 

Membership in these groups acquired a mythic quality; by existing in the 
very space of dictatorial power, they were able to gain entry to knowledge and 
opportunities beyond the wildest dreams of the ordinary citizen. Like the pope’s 
blessings, the couple’s constant dispensation of favors done in the corridors 
of the palace—a tea party, funeral wake, or friendly golf match—allowed 
patronage and economic gains to flourish. These groups, however, were part 
of the larger apotheosis project of the Marcoses. Marcos's rise in politics was 
phenomenal, only to be topped by Benigno Aquino Jr., another young political 
aspirant in a hurry to become president. All these illustrious stories of Marcos’s 
past were emphasized in two commercially successful feature films. Imelda’s 
own ascent to power has been constantly called into focus by questions about 
her past. She attempted to cover up the past by both establishing her affinity 
with state power and by a habit of conspicuous consumption unmatched by 
any other. 

The definition of the Marcoses apotheoses involved a retinue of 
hired intellectuals and artists, which would form a loose internal formation 
simply beholden to power without ever exercising its clout. The dictatorship 
systematically used intellectuals and artists for the purpose of reifying imagined 
origins and heritage—poets and biographers wrote book-length epics and 
invented life stories that paid national homage to the couple; painters muralized 
the couple’s mythical parentage of the nation and their families in royal garb; 
filmmakers recorded national history in a film that was never shown, etc. The 
use of intellectuals and artists can be interpreted as another disguise for the 
Marcoses’ own inadequacies, as they were used as ornaments in the couple’s 
apotheosis design. 

By maintaining these loyal spheres of influence, the couple was able 
to reinscribe the insular political landscape. Marcos’s privileging of close 
allies and family members not only ensured loyalty but also financial gains, 
especially for his own family. By dishing out selective favors, Marcos was able 
to downplay his own corruption. Through martial rule, attention was to remain 
downsized to the covert crony operations. Attention was much more focused 
on Imelda’s female domain—inaugurating edifices and construction programs, 
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endorsing high-profile events with “charitable” causes, bringing in foreign 
artists, etc. When the excesses were unexpectedly exposed, she churned out 
philosophical rhetoric on man, art, and society to justify the lavish gatherings. 
The control over incestuous relations in the insular fold would loosen its grip 
when the Marcoses attempted to reconstitute these in the international circuits. 
The local elites became too easy a yardstick for the Marcoses to measure up 
to. The couple’s ultimate standard was acceptance by the west, particularly 
the United States. She would bask in the limelight of international coverage; 
the December 1975 Cosmopolitan article named her “one of the ten richest 
women in the world,” thereby putting her in the company of illustrious women. 
Her willingness to be Marcos’s ambassador of goodwill to foreign missions also 
helped to give her a legitimate position in the global scene. But acceptance 
would be often denied Imelda. When she failed to receive an invitation to the 
royal wedding of Prince Charles and Princess Diana, she staged in June 1983 
her own version with youngest daughter's marriage to the aristocratic Araneta 
heir. 

On the other hand, Marcos’s entry into the international political arena 
was initiated through contributions to the campaign coffers of Nixon, Carter, 
and Reagan. He was only too happy to implement US policies in the Philippines 
and felt satisfied, when at the height of the dictatorship in 1981, Vice President 
George Bush toasted Marcos for his “adherence to democratic principles and 
democratic processes.”"® Five years later, Marcos got the axe. 

The couple's desire for international acceptance placed the management 
of the nation in the fringes. With the film palace fiasco in 1982 and their 
daughter's wedding in 1983, what Imelda had intended for international 
projection backfired. Marcos’s announcement of the 1986 snap polls in an 
interview with a US news talk show surprised his fellow nationals. The couple 
had lost touch with the nation. Cronies and Blue Ladies would join the Marcos 
exodus, using the very money they had amassed to buy their passage out of 
and back into the country. 

What the postfamilial perspective has done is to examine the tracks 
of these other relations whose loyalty to the Marcoses is undaunted. The 
postnational perspective will be used to examine the ways in which people 
have engaged with these national familial units. Through the tactics of the 
political joke and gossip—parinig (overstating) and padinig (overhearing)— 
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people have posited counter-registers to the operations of the national: a 
“postnational” that defies “postfamilial” relations. 

Ricardo Manapat, author of Some Are Smarter Than Others (1991), the 
most comprehensive guide to crony capitalism, writes, “The pillage started 
with the silencing of opponents.” Silence provides an apt metaphor for the 
hegemonic intent. While this intent has never been complete in any case (e.g., 
national democratic underground movements, people’s movements, etc.), it 
nevertheless provided for the modes to examine everyday sites of resistance 
during the Marcos dictatorship. Political jokes exemplify one of these modes. 
Usually a play on words, the punchline exists through an understanding of 
inversion, reversal, play, and a foreground and background of the relationship 
of the joke with the historical and political conditions. Usually taking the form 
of the one-liner, the joke is reconstituted not for the laughter effect but for a 
certain exigency of the moment. The epigraph of this chapter illustrates such 
play: relativity achieves a fixity through relatives. 

Whatis striking about these jokes are the modes in which they historically 
and linguistically configure the punchlines. As a joke refers to the unconscious, 
there too is the connection between the joke’s operation and subjugation. The 
punchline provides openings to the ways subjugation has been emplaced, 
the underlying contradictions and the subversion routes. Jokes call attention 
to daily life, deemed as site of the regime of oppression and repression. The 
punchline ruptures the regime, calling into focus the prohibited. 

Gossiping is another way of “talking back” to the dictatorship. The 
dictatorship saw the real dangers posed by gossiping; Marcos passed a decree 
banning the spreading of rumors. Taken as a national security threat, gossiping 
poses a contradiction to the hegemonic culture of law and order. It is Janus- 
faced: allowing people to listen attentively to the dictatorship while at the same 
time undermining from behind what the regime has said. In this sense, gossip 
allows for the articulation of the individual take on official matters. It allows for 
the awkward assault on policies of the dictatorship. Like the political joke, a 
related syntax game come into play, one whose communicative prowess 
depends on knowledge of the various ruptures that undermine the regime. 

Gossiping is operationalized through parinig (overstating) and padinig 
(overhearing). While parinig refers to the act of spreading rumors, padinig 
refers to the act of receiving rumors. Both are undertaken through a reading of 
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the excess. Gossiping, after all, bespeaks of dictatorial excess that transmutes 
and translates heterogeneously. It allows for an unsystematic deployment 
of excessive dictatorial signifiers to other less rigid signification fields. The 
alternative spaces of the sari-sari store fagade, water pump area in the slum, 
beauty parlor, barber shop, cafeteria, coffee shop, couturier’s lounge, dress 
shop, and discussion groups in universities and the countryside provide 
venues contrary to Marcos’s rubber-stamp legislature, media, and judiciary. 
These alternative spaces resignify and recircuit official codes and channels, 
making claims of counter-authority in the affairs of the nation. 

Parinig has two nuanced maneuvers: padaplis (indirect assault) and 
patama (direct assault). This means that, depending on factors—who is 
being spoken of, to whom, what, and why—the assault on hegemonic culture 
can play on two registers. Padaplis evokes a range of possibilities—the one 
spoken to is also somehow implicated, the one spoken about is of subversive 
quality, the reason for speaking involves an uncertain context. Patama 
evokes forthrightness: the articulations need not be disguised. Gossiping 
equally involves a direct and indirect assault, all depending on the emotive 
level of the persons involved, which in turn is dependent on the gravity of 
the national situation. What padinig does is to decode the tone, syntax, and 
modality of communication of the parinig. Inherent in this communication flow 
is misrecognition, to inadvertently translate and transmute the content and its 
codes of reading. Successful gossiping after all is characterized both by its 
sedimentation or embellishment and free mobility. 

Political jokes and gossiping share three commonalities: one, they 
involve familiar knowledges of syntactical use and historical contexts; two, they 
involve a crossing over of boundaries, both between bodies and spaces; three, 
both involve a movement from the public to the private spheres. 

Brocka was able to utilize these nodes, further incorporating the visual 
aspect of film as a kind of “overseeing” (pakita). The parodic use of religious 
and political icons framed in relation to film characters and the narrative creates 
an anxious trope where hegemonic meanings can be interrogated. A scene in 
Maynila: Sa mga Kuko ng Liwanag provides a glimpse of the director’s subtle 
maneuver: 


Overheard in the frame’s right hand-corner, barely within the 
camera’s range of locus, is a palmist's sign with its intriguing come- 
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on looming large. “May problema ka ba?” (Do you have a problem?) 
it asks; and almost as if in answer, we notice next a hastily scrawled 
graffiti to Julio’s left—one word: “Makibaka” (Struggle)."® 


The film narrative provides a trope for understanding the critical and 
complicit micro-operations. Two films by Bocka revolve around the dynamics 
of the small town and family. Focusing on the lives of the mayor’s family, 
Tinimbang Ka ngunit Kulang and Miguelito: Batang Rebelde present the social 
structuring of the small town whose preoccupation with power play is related to 
the national operation. In both films, the figure of the mayor’s adolescent son 
is faced with a moral dilemma—choosing between a corrupt system his father 
epitomizes or an alternative order that some other marginal figure symbolizes. 
In Tinimbang Ka, the marginal figures are Kuala, the mayor’s mistress forced 
into a failed abortion which causes her to become insane, and Berto, the leper 
who falls in love and impregnates Kuala. In Miguelito, the marginal figure is the 
estranged mother who comes back to town after being wrongfully imprisoned. 
What is interesting is how the male adolescent characters come into the 
Manichean encounter—the realization of the contradictions of their privileged 
life, the search and quest for an alternative system within the politics of the 
small town, and the righteous choice taken. The epiphany was made possible 
and undermined through jokes and gossip. 

Brocka’s first self-produced film, Tinimbang Ka deals with the carefree 
life of Junior in a small town. His family is composed of a nagging yet religious 
mother and a philandering father, who is the town mayor. Shunned by his 
girlfriend, he is taken in by Berto, who is starting a family with Kuala. Junior 
learns about life and sexuality through the simple ways of the marginalized 
couple. In the climactic scene, Berto seeks out the town doctor as Kuala is 
about to give birth. After the doctor rejects Berto, he takes the doctor hostage. 
It is through an informal system of screams, the relay of the groundbreaking 
news, and the constant sound of dogs barking that the town is awakened into 
a major crisis. Through overhearing and overstating, the town’s folk realize 
what is going on, and they track down Berto and the doctor to the shack. The 
reverse effect of gossip works to consolidate the town elite, circuiting sounds 
and voices to forewarn of a threat to their own kind. In the geography of the 
small town, the prominent figures of elite families, zealously religious elderly 
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women, tenants, village idiot, whore, and bakla (gay) represent the popular 
political landscape. 

The police shoot down Berto. Kuala also dies giving birth. Junior 
comforts both of them. Holding the newborn child, he proceeds to exit the 
scene. The town elite are waiting for him, evoking guilt in their bowed heads. 
He shoves away his father’s hand from the infant. In the final shot, Junior slowly 
exits the frame, as the town’s folk amass in the background and a white crucifix 
hovers in the foreground. The morality play ends unambiguously with Junior 
aligning himself with the dregs of the town, the newborn baby serving as a 
beacon of hope. 

In another reworking of small-town politics, Miguelito realizes the 
epiphanic moment through technology. The command to kill his real mother 
is relayed through a walkie-talkie system. But the order is not implemented 
because Miguelito’s bodyguard friend is convinced of the righteousness of 
the mother’s struggle for justice. They escape to the house of the bodyguard’s 
sister, who also happens to be the mayor’s mistress. A shootout ensues; the 
bodyguard and mayor are killed. Miguelito comforts the dying father; his mother 
consoles him as they walk out of the frame. 

Both films end in the kind of closure typical of small-town morality 
politics. In the first film, the deaths reconstitute the suffering of those historically 
marginalized, to give their lives up for the hero's epiphany. Kuala’s being is the 
gossip personified, a past liaison gone wrong between a mayoral candidate 
and his mistress. Her death is further positivized in the successful birthing 
of her infant, an antithetical incident to the film’s opening scene—the failed 
abortion. In the latter film, death claims the town’s primal authority (the mayor 
is head of a beholden group composed of the town’s male elite) and the 
promise of individual mobility (the bodyguard had ambitions to work abroad). 
What is reconstituted in both films is a moral righteousness as embodied in the 
rich adolescent male. Made to witness the primal Manichean scene, the male 
individual is jarred enough not to repeat the ways of the bad father. 

Jokes with overt sexual implications reify the privileged young male 
position as the bearer of future good. In both films, the male protagonist is 
teased by his male peers. In Tinimbang Ka, Junior's insistence that his buddy 
go through with getting married to Junior’s ex-girlfriend ensues in a brawl. 
Junior’s buddy, however, continues boasting about his conquest. In Miguelito, 
the young hero’s friends take him to the town nightclub after finding him sulking 
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from failed efforts to have sex with his girlfriend. In the club, they make fun of 
the young hostess as Miguelito talks to her. He stakes his claim, thus causing 
a brawl with the hostess’s customer. However, now alone with the hostess, 
Miguelito is unaroused by her, remembering his mother, also a prostitute, when 
his father met and impregnated her. Sexist jokes abound on screen, giving the 
male protagonist a chance to exercise a sense of moral superiority. As such, 
he is doubly righteous; not only is he against the evil of town politics, he is also 
against the evil in men in general. 

Patrick Flores, in discussing Brocka’s small-town films, states that the: 
“ideological operations make it appear seemingly easy for rich kids to turn their 
backs on privilege and betray their class, in the same way that it becomes 
seemingly natural for them to sympathize with the oppressed”? Flores 
mentions another hinge in the network of small-town relations, one based on 
class analysis. The corresponding actions—to betray or to sympathize with their 
class—remain outside filial but within familiar grounds. The male individual’s 
double act of alignment and disavowal operates along familiar levels—he 
chooses the moral right because he is all too familiar with the figures of evil and 
their impact on the geography of a small town. From Flores’s analysis, what can 
be regenerated for postnational and postfamilial analysis is the interjection of 
class and, possibly, other cultural categories in the reconstitution of family and 
nation as areas of contestation. If so, the postnational and postfamilial can be 
reworked to provide new vantage positions to critique nationalist paradigms of 
formation, such as the queer nation, sisterhood-is-global, or even labor unions. 

The small town becomes the nexus of a morality play as the family’s 
fragmentation in late capitalism has already precluded its possibilities of 
coherency. As it has been flushed into the transnational geopolitical space, the 
family is constituted only in the possibilities of its imagination. In Sibak: Midnight 
Dancers (Mel Chionglo, 1994), three brothers work as “macho dancers” in 
gay bars and as prostitutes to share in the household expenses. The father 
moves out to live with another woman, one of the brothers has a wife and a 
male lover, the other is “salvaged” (summarily executed). The configuration of 
sexuality, poverty, and dictatorship resists any moral containment. The issue is 
not to reclaim morality but to interrogate for contradictions. Because the small 
town signifies both geographical location and, usually, its mental entrapment, 
it becomes the nostalgic site for constructing the play. As in Brocka’s small- 
town films, the resolution poses the futility of the present evil condition while 
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, maintaining a silver lining for the future. The geography of the small town is 


poised by mental entrapment; the condition entraps, and the only recourse in 
the given historical milieu is to hope. While hoping refers to the bourgeois class 
being annihilated and rebirthed in the crisis, it also signifies the oppressed 
class serving as agents of crisis and change. 

The small town serves as an analogue of the morality play that is also 
the guiding principle of the national condition. The small town, however, is twice 
distanced from the national: from being neither a direct representation nor a 
distinct entity. National politics is translated in the small town. The only direct 
references are the Marcos portraits that proliferate on the walls of government 
offices. The small town oversimplifies the operations of monopoly capitalism 
and feudal relations. It is also not a distinct entity, as it also carries certain 
national development driver. What is similar between the small town and the 
national is the way morality plays itself out and the enduring ties that it creates. 
Despite her conjugal past and excess, Imelda has successfully managed a 
comeback in the Philippines. Her return to the limelight calls attention not only 
to her successful maneuvering but also to the tolerance, if not acceptance, of a 
huge number of people from various segments of the population. In the morality 
play of the small town, one easily forgives in the present for actions done in the 
past. But one does not forget as quickly. That is why the crisis comes once 
in the film's lifetime albeit expectedly. The bind also remains; past ties remain 
binding, keeping Imelda constantly interrogated but never punished, and the 
various peoples maintaining a sense of gratitude to and hatred of her. 


Women, Nation, and Melodrama 


martyr: empathic, unselfish, generous, __relationship- 
centered, nurturing, and capable of unconditional love; 
preoccupied with gaining approval and avoiding rejection; 
someone who gives to get; possessive; unable to define 
(his/her) own identity and recognize (his/her) needs; given 
to suppressing hostility. If you were a country, you'd be 
the Philippines. 


— Esquire (March 1995) 
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Films not included in the category “Third” cinema negotiate with society through 
rupture and containment. The presence of rupture threatens the social order in 
film; but since the social order is deemed unchangeable, rupture is eventually 
contained. The potential for subversion is realized, only to be negated by the 
very structures it seeks to overthrow. Placed in relation to the female subject, 
these devices have been consigned to the domestic melodramatic values of 
tiis (endurance), sikap (perseverance), and tadhana (destiny). Subversion 
and containment in the domestic melodrama are positioned within the 
spiritual realm. Being aligned to the female subject, spirituality represents the 
ethos of the nation to remain morally pure and righteous for change. In this 
section, | will configure issues of woman, nation, and melodrama, first citing 
their relationship historically, then moving into an analysis of two domestic 
melodramas by Brocka: /nsiang (1976) and Bona (1980). | will compare the use 
of rupture and containment in these films, which deal with subaltern realities, to 
the political careers of Imelda and Aquino. While melodramatic values may be 
similarly consigned to the female subject, these take on various applications 
and receptions when refigured in class terms. 

Ana Lopez has configured the relationship between melodrama, 
women, and Mexico through the metanarratives of religion, nationalism, and 
modernization. In “Tears and Desire: Women and Melodrama in the ‘Old’ 
Mexican Cinema,’ she sketches the various linkages through a historical 
analysis of Christianity, national mythology of origin, and the Mexican revolution 
as prefiguring the present contestations of nation building and national identity. 
| will use the same approach to provide a historical overview that foregrounds 
present debates on nation. While these master narratives are useful analytical 
terrains, recent developments in the relationship of women, nation, and 
melodrama foreground more complex negotiations that call attention to both 
the terrains’ inability to fully stand in for present-day experience, and the 
operations’ own limitations when juxtaposed with the larger social field. 

Melodrama’s characteristics of excess ethos, affinity with the feminine 
and the popular, and family narrative trajectory presuppose connections 
between the. female subject and the nation. Overtly oppressed by familial 
and national institutions, women have been consigned to and made sense 
of the domestic space. Similar to the insular in national identity, the domestic 
becomes the site of contestation for women’s subjectivity. The insular and 
domestic spaces, however, are cultural artifacts configured in the historical 
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metanarratives of Christianity, national mythology of origin, and the 1896 
Revolution. These terrains provide the structures for containing the possibilities 
posed by rupture in the domestic melodramatic narrative. 

Christianity has always figured historically in the cultural politics of 
nation. Its trajectory is already melodramatic; every suffering foregrounds the 
promise of redemption. Woman, posed between the images of the Virgin Mary 
and Mary Magdalene, becomes the crux of Christian melodrama. Her suffering 
in the family becomes the nexus of Christian spiritual liberation. Catholicism 
has historically been privileged in Philippine national politics. No president 
has dared touch issues of abortion and divorce for fear of the Church's wrath. 
Family planning has been done only in consultation with Catholic teachings. 
With the exception of Ramos, who is Protestant, all Philippine presidents have 
been Catholics. 

The national myth of origins constructs the ideal utopian condition— 
no experience with colonization, existence of equality, and the absence of 
structures. The privileged national origin myth has been “Malakas at Maganda,” 
distinguished in two ways from the Judeo-Christian myth. While the latter 
speaks of primal and appendage construction of man and woman respectively, 
the national origin myth speaks of coming into equal existence from the 
same substance. The national myth is imbued with a certain queerness— 
the designations of strength and beauty are gender, free and therefore 
interchangeable for man and woman. The eventual politicization of the myth by 
the Marcos couple made gender and national antagonisms overt. The couple 
constructed spectacles of nation, privileging the precolonial era of indigenous 
tribes and communal ways as precursors to the specific national project of the 
“New Society” and the “New Republic.” 

Aquino, on the other hand, whose press secretary had already claimed 
her administration’s distance from national culture, placed less emphasis on 
edifices, staking the inner moral sanctum as the spiritual bases of a nation 
newly freed from dictatorship. Taking a different direction, Ramos instigated a 
nation fueled spiritually by an invigorated economy, also distinguished from the 
failed developmental designs of the Marcos regime. 

The issue of the modern nation is enmeshed in a national anxiety over 
the process of attaining the modernizing aspects of the western nation while, at 
the same time, retaining its own traditional identity. The other level of national 
anxiety involves the issue of historical determination of the postcolonial and 
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self-determined independent states. While the western nation, as Anderson 
states, prefers to bask in its youthful origin rather than its long lineage, the 
postcolonial nation, on the contrary, points to the lineage of collective struggle 
that foreshadows its modern formation. The birthing of the independent nation 
determines its maturation; the currency of a national struggle rather than an 
imperial-sponsored state attests to the amount of agency and domination being 
staked in the process. The greater and more collectivized the resistance, the 
better the pride in the national struggle and, consequently, the modern nation. 

Brocka’s two domestic melodrama films interrogate the religious, 
mythical, and historical assumptions of nation building. Dealing with subaltern 
female identities, Bona and Insiang operate in the “interior” liminal space of 
the domestic family and insular nation. Both the young women’s lives are 
entangled as daughters of low-income families in the squatter’s space, a city 
interiorized. Bona, a fan of a stuntman, voluntarily leaves her family in order 
to better serve her idol. She works in the bakal-bote trade to supplement the 
actor’s low wages. Found by her father in this condition, Bona refuses to move 
back to the family residence. She is brutally dragged from the actor’s house; 
her resistance causes her father to suffer a heart attack, from which he does 
not recover. Her brother does a similar act, forcing her away from the wake. 
Rejected by her family, she learns of her idol’s plans to leave her. Dismissing 
her pronouncements of wanting to be left alone, the actor proceeds with his 
daily bathing ritual. In a delusionary moment, Bona pours boiling water on the 
actor. 

Insiang, on the other hand, is a live-out laundry woman. Her mother 
takes in a younger man, the slum’s top gang leader who also works in the 
slaughterhouse, and who later rapes Insiang. She reports the case to the 
mother, who confronts her lover. Believing his version, the mother berates 
Insiang’s impropriety and immorality. As the news spreads, Insiang is also 
ostracized by the community and by her boyfriend. She plays along with the 
rapist’s subsequent sexual moves, making the encounters more obvious to the 
mother. In the climactic scene, the man relates to Insiang his plans to move 
elsewhere and for them to be together. The mother overhears and realizes the 
betrayal; she stabs the man to death with a pair of scissors. Imprisoned, the 
mother pretends indifference to Insiang’s emotional confession of not having 
loved the man at all and her fervent embrace. 
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Bona reworks a family not based on blood relationships, as she finds 
gratification instead in showbiz idolatry. She extracts pleasure from the rare 
instances of the idol’s infantile and sexual display to her. Because of her 
loving and affectionate nature, she cannot easily face her impending solitude. 
Insiang dreams of domestic bliss with her equally lowly employed sweetheart. 
Confined by her mother’s mistrust, Insiang’s dream becomes one of revenge 
against her rapist. She uses her mother’s growing anxiety over age and sexual 
incompatibility to remove the lover. In prison, the mother makes Insiang feel 
the coldness and hollowness in their relationship. 

Water becomes the metaphor to connote not fluidity but the regimented 
movement involved in sexual pleasure as inscribed in female work and male 
leisure. In Bona, the actor's ritual of being bathed in a basin mixture of boiled 
and temperate water represents his maternal yearning and her additional 
work. Bona daily waits in line and fetches water from the communal faucet. In 
Insiang, water overflowing in a drum at night evokes sexual gratification for the 
mother and her lover. But for Insiang, it means more work in making certain 
that the faucet is open to collect the water supply, which comes only in the wee 
hours of the night, and she must wait to turn it off when the drum is filled up. All 
her earnings from doing the laundry are turned over to the mother. 

Subversion in the domestic melodramatic trajectory entails the 
realization and containment of the rupture, the threat to the family that prevents 
it from attaining its imagined cohesion and bliss. In the moments when Bona 
pours boiling water on her idol and Insiang’s mother stabs the opportunistic 
and manipulative lover, the rupture is threatening spatially but remains 
contained temporally. The spatial eradication of the oppressive bodily source 
is displaced by the temporal containment of the subversive act. The prison 
and mental institution become the ramified operative space for radical women 
who seek to transcend their domain of oppression. The promise of subversion 
and the actualization of containment are based on the threat of the female 
subject crossing the boundaries of the family and nation. This metacritical point 
in Brocka’s domestic melodrama points to the workings of both the small town 
and the nation in two ways—first, the way in which the director worked within 
strict censorship practice and traditional value system that sought to sanitize 
allusions to national leadership and policies and second, despite these 
restrictions, the way in which he was still able to cite and implicate the national 
condition. 
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The slum is also a small town governed by a regime of micro-institutions 
and the possibilities of everyday subversion. Bona finds affinity with wives 
busy with childrearing and daily gossip, and a rare male individual who shuns 
vices and gangs. She is repulsed by women with access to mobility whether 
pretentious or genuine, and she realizes the threat that they pose, for they 
are the one thing that can take her idol away from her care. Whereas Bona 
discovers affinity with an adopted community, Insiang discovers conspiracy in 
the community as news of her affair with her mother’s lover spreads. Through 
the system of overhearing and overstating, the sari-sari store becomes the 
node of transmitting news of the incident and the community’s disenchantment 
of her. In Bona, the community spaces are the public water faucet area, 
cooked-food stall, and the outside periphery of the television space of the slum 
dweller who is better off. The slum space, therefore, is a network of relation in 
a constant flux, where affiliation and disassociation are constructed categories 
of identity relation. 

Brocka’s domestic melodrama is in dialogue with the two metacritical 
issues of censorship laws and traditional value system. Censorship practices 
were behind /nsiang’s final shape. An earlier script of the film was turned down 
by the board of censors. Commenting on the movie's last scene where Insiang 
asks for her mother’s forgiveness, Brocka states: 


The censors told me that in the Philippines, a daughter can never 
hate her mother. For me, the censoring was a traumatic experience. 
The film didn’t have an ending. | didn’t want to end in a moral lesson. 
In the last days of shooting, an idea came to me. Hilda Koronel 
[portraying Insiang] breaks down and cries without saying a word. 
She leaves the prison in tears.”° 


Brocka was also engaged in a dialogue with the traditional values 
system. Most local studies of melodrama point to its highly reactionary 
ideology, which reifies traditional class and gender views. 

Brocka was aligning himself with the emergent structure of feeling. He 
was also going beyond early feminist analyses of “images-of” studies that 
depicted women as “sex objects, as wife/mother of homemaker, as househelp, 
and as dutiful daughters supporting the family.*' Specific to Bona, he was 
attempting to both reaffirm and undermine actress Nora Aunor’s star system. 
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On the one level, as the country’s leading actress for three decades, Aunor 
had physical traits that provided a reversal to the mestiza standard of beauty 
that characterized actors of Philippine cinema: brown skin, petite size, and a 
pug nose. On the other level, Aunor’s “superstar” status was undermined in the 
film.” Acting out a fan role, she was now providing a sharp criticism to the very 
operations that had made her an icon. In such a film that affirms excess in both 
showbiz and religious fanaticism, Bona interrogates the spectator’s subject 
position as implicated in the production of film stars and movie fans. 

In making movies that go beyond these restrictions, Brocka was calling 
for a raising of standards among the popular audience. Labeled as bakya 
(wooden clogs, referring to the footwear common in the 1950s among low- 
income audiences), wa (no) or low class, pang-masa (for the masses), and 
cheap, the popular was crucial to his project of a subconscious adaptation of 
Mao Zedong’s “Talks at the Yenan Forum.” For Brocka, “the filmmaker’s task 
is to develop their tastes further in a conscious and patient fashion, in order 
slowly to wean them away from the false artistic and social values . . ”24 He 
also recognized the possibility of multiple meanings coexisting in his films. 
Reacting to criticism of Insiang as an “unflattering representational view’ of the 
country, Brocka remarked: 


| prefer to show people who fight in order to survive with dignity in 
the most abject of conditions rather than show the merrymaking of 
public relations agents. But one could interpret the film as a plea 
against the slums and a return to the provincial life. It's a commercial 
for the Institute of Population Control. 


It is at the national level that Brocka’s dialogue and criticism can be more 
effectively analyzed. Similar to Brocka’s women in the domestic melodrama, 
Imelda’s and Aquino’s representations were constructs that highlighted their 
spiritual work for the nation. But unlike Brocka’s subaltern women, the two 
national figures came with political power in their domain. On the one hand, 
the subaltern women were contained within the very family and community 
structures they sought to transcend; the women political figures were also 
contained within the very nation they envisioned and sought to construct and 
overcome. On the other hand, even women political figures were also complicit 
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in positioning themselves as “minor” to their men. The experience of subaltern 
and national women are nevertheless contained within the spiritual realm. The 
figuring of class brings a literal and epistemic distinction in the experience 
of female representation. While the national women speak for themselves or 
on behalf of their men, the subaltern women are spoken for, their experience 
made representable for the larger political project of social critique and change. 
Hence, the subaltern women’s experiences are already precluded by a certain 
reductionism, an essential inability to transcend both their own being and their 
backgrounds—comprising the geographic space of oppression and its social 
condition. While evoking conditions of tiis, sikap, and purity, subaltern women 
have no recourse to the values they are made to emulate. For in the end, it is 
only through the delusionary act that a wedge to the narrative of survival and 
struggle-versus-oppression is posited, limitedly shifting familial and community 
relations. The subaltern women break the family union, only to be recontained 
in the larger social disciplinary sites. 

Though attempting to position a divergent articulation of male politics, 
women in political melodrama enunciate a similar emplacement for the female 
subject. Though the rupture it brings to politics comes from sexual and gender 
difference, the female subject's very difference becomes marginalized when 
speaking of national issues. Acting and enunciating like men to project power, 
the national women contain the promise of politicizing difference, relegating 
the female subject to the spiritual realm as the primordial basis for modernizing 
the nation. In the succeeding section, | will further analyze the historical role 
of woman as mother-nation, the imaginary figure that catalyzes nationalism 
and moves people to political action. As national women have yet to yield and 
alternative function for women, an analysis of the operation of the mother- 
nation may produce interesting results for a productive engagement between 
women and nation. 


The Discourse of “Inangbayan” (Mother-Nation) 


Weeping without ceasing for thy sons, 
And weeping always of thy griefs. 
| have been vigilant to record 
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This work to the end of mixing my tears 

With those which stream from thine eyes. 

To thee | dedicate it: it is very weak because 

It is mine; accept it, because | have nothing else dearer. 


— Aurelio Tolentino’s dedication of his play 
Luhang Tagalog (Tagalog Tears) to the “motherland”2é 


On March 24, 1995, Flor Contemplacion, a Filipina maid who worked in 
Singapore was buried in a private memorial grave donated by the mayor of 
San Pablo, Laguna. Manila Bishop Teodoro Bacani officiated the mass. A flag 
draped her coffin as forty thousand to one hundred thousand people lined the 
streets for her funeral procession. In Manila, thousands of students and workers 
tore up Singaporean flags and then burned them “while chanting slogans 
condemning [President Fidel] Ramos's failure to save Contemplacion””” The 
action was repeated in a public market, factories owned by Singaporeans, 
and in a shopping street. Hours before and after the burial, the Singaporean 
embassy and Singapore Airlines’ office were bombed; Ramos banned the 
sending of Filipino migrant workers to Singapore and established a fact-finding 
commission to investigate Flor’s case; and the governors’ league moved to ban 
Singapore nationals from their provinces. Flor, mother of four, was hanged in 
Singapore for double murder. 

What is the force that crystallizes collective nationalist fervor in a female 
subject's body to go against official discourses of civil rule? That Flor belongs 
to a familiar and national narrative of an individual seeking to improve her lot as 
one of 3.5 million Filipino and Filipina overseas workers does evoke collective 
sympathy and allegiance. 

| present a genealogy of the “inangbayan” (mother-nation) figure, that 
female cultural representation that inspires people to nationalist thought and 
popular struggle: from the iconography of the Virgin Mary and the Inangbayan 
character in the seditious Tagalog sarsuelas of 1903-1905; to the more recent 
representations of the mother-nation as inscribed in Corazon Aquino’s and 
Imelda Marcos's positioning as the good/bad mother; the Our Lady of EDSA 
monument on Ortigas Avenue, site of the 1986 “People Power Revolution” 
in the Philippines; and in the social drama films entitled Bayan Ko: Kapit sa 
Patalim (My Country: Gripping the Knife’s Edge, 1985) and Orapronobis (Fight 
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For Us, 1989). The two films provide nodes of contact with historical and 
popular representations of the mother-nation. In translating “inangbayan,” | use 
the term “mother-nation” instead of “motherland” to highlight the various critical 
folds in recent theory that already foreground the polyvocality of engendering 
the nation. 

Bayan Ko: Kapit sa Patalim tells a micropolitical story located in the 
factory. Aggravated by the ongoing strike in the printing shop, Turing is unable 
to raise money to pay the hospital bills of his wife Luz and his new born child. 
In desperation, he succumbs to a friend’s plan to rob the shopowners but he 
dies in the process of negotiation with the police. The final scene concretizes 
Luz’s position as the body in which to inscribe the nation space. Her position 
has made her a witness, yet media’s preying on her invokes victimage. While 
looking confused and belligerent, she remains pure; when she is muted, 
she is spoken for. An intertext, so easily identifiable to a dominantly Catholic 
population like the Philippines, comes to mind: the Pieta, the mater dolorosa, 
the weeping and suffering mother. With Spain's colonization of the Philippines, 
the Virgin Mary became the measure of ideal femininity. Motherhood became 
the utmost mark of the achievement of this ideal. 

It is no accident that the plot's inherent tension is generated at the 
juncture of two spatial planes: the factory and the home. Luz breaks the 
spatial and temporal pace of the factory, fainting because she is pregnant. 
By introducing a domestic issue, she has blemished the work sphere and 
disturbed its hourly rhythm. In turn, she is alienated from this sphere, having 
had two miscarriages in the past. Luz’s conception, a condition that consigns 
her to the domestic sphere, also becomes the condition for Turing to be 
consigned to the capitalist’s side in the strike. It is in preparation for Luz’s 
birth that Turing signs a waiver not to join any union formed in the printing 
factory, and to be a scab when the union calls a strike. Luz’s delicate condition, 
birthing, and growing hospital fees force Turing to agree to his lumpen friend’s 
plan. The condition of woman is made to confine the man and keep him out 
of forms of class organization, people’s cause-oriented mobilization, or anti- 
imperialist movement. 

Orapronobis, on the other hand, returns to notions of macropolitics 
by examining human rights violations in the immediate post-Marcos era. 
The mother-nation is inscribed in two figures representing class and spatial 
differences. Whereas Jimmy, the ex-priest, invokes the materiality of the 
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struggle, his wife Trixie and his former partner-in-arms Esper implicate its 
contradictory spiritual drives. Trixie, the urban upper-class human rights 
activist, is riddled with political contradictions emanating from a primal fear of 
separation from Jimmy, who finally decides to break away from the middle-class 
familial bonds to rejoin the underground movement. Esper, the rural lower-class 
sympathizer, is represented as having fewer individualistic contradictions, a 
more genuine concern, and a more active involvement in justice and human 
rights causes. 

Though they remain problematic figures in filmic representations, these 
speaking women take off from the /nangbayan (Motherland) character of the 
seditious Tagalog sarsuelas (nationalist dramas) of 1903-1905.”° To deal with 
the anticolonial insurgency in the Philippines, the United States had imposed 
antinationalist laws. The Sedition Law, for example, banned for the most part 
anything that tended to “incite the people of the Philippine Islands to open and 
armed resistance to the constituted authorities.”°° The Flag Law prohibited the 
display of the Philippine flag. The motherland was a victim of the violations 
inflicted upon her, yet in the sarsuela’s epilogues she was able to rouse 
nationalist ideals. In other words, though victimized, she was also allowed to 
speak on behalf of the nation. She posited hope for the engendering of a future 
free and independent nation. 

Therefore, mothering prefigures the articulation of the nation-space. 
The “good-mothering” earlier ascribed to Corazon Aquino divided the ranks of 
the nationalist movement on whether to be supportive or to remain critical, 
whether to support the center or remain in the margins. The initial construction 
of the good mother in Aquino was based upon the martyrdom of her slain 
husband; her widow status had to be maintained pure through pain and 
suffering. Not mentioned was her position as treasurer-manager of the family 
corporation, Hacienda Luisita, one of the largest in the nation. The nation 
became her commitment. The maintenance of yellow (related to the song, “Tie 
a Yellow Ribbon”) as her color evoked simplicity and immediate identification. 
As president, her good mothering was constructed in opposition to the “bad 
mothering” ascribed to Imelda Marcos, “amassing 3,000 pairs of shoes while 
the poor went hungry,” and further overplayed in the trials over the former First 
Family’s hidden wealth. Yet Imelda’s own widow status would catapult her to 
a respectable standing in the 1992 presidential election. After all, was she not 
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also martyred by having to withstand trial and interrogation, and on Aquino’s 
insistence, by not having been able to immediately bring Marcos’s body back to 
the Philippines for burial?*" In the middle of her administration, Aquino’s image 
as good mother was finally eroded by her bad housekeeping sense. By this 
time, with the continuance of most Marcos’s policies, inflation, unemployment, 
and underemployment had soared; human rights abuses reached their worst 
levels; and political stability evaded her as she shuffled her cabinet several 
times. Because of lack of foresight, her term witnessed twelve-hour daily 
blackouts, the worst levels of traffic congestion and uncollected trash; the list 
could go on and on. It was almost natural, following a family narrative, that the 
next to hold the reins of power would be a man who was imagined to be able 
to instill order in a crumbling house. Fidel Ramos, Aquino’s personal choice, 
became president, and immediately distinguished his era with decisive action 
in contrast to Aquino’s wavering stances. 

A further connection with the more recent contestation for the 
mother-nation provides interesting insights into the configuration of global 
transnationalism and Philippine cultural dynamics. In drawing some 
connections between religion, nationalism, and modernity as set forth by 
the analysis of the mother-nation, | am positioning these discourses in the 
transnational frame as experienced from within the Philippine national space. 

In the aftermath of the 1986 People Power Revolution, a thirty-foot tall 
statue known as our Lady of EDSA (Epifanio de los Santos Avenue, Metropolitan 
Manila’s premier highway) was commissioned to sculptor Virginia T. Navarro. It 
was to act as a signpost commemorating the historical shift of power to Aquino. 
It also served to mark the Catholic church’s crucial_role in mobilizing the people, 
Aquino’s coming into office via a people-powered “revolution,” the middle- 
class stamp of approval for the “revolution,” and the burgeoning business and 
real estate complex sprawling in the area. Fidel Ramos, one of the leaders 
of the “revolution,” in a fit of self-indulgence, inaugurated more monumental 
tableaux of various “people-power” motifs along this highway, all centralizing 
the iconography of the motherland as the crux of the historic change and the 
nation’s continuing unifying force. Because of traffic congestion along EDSA, 
several flyovers (overpasses at major interchanges) were quickly built at the 
tail end of the Aquino administration. With no monumental structures to her 
credit, and so unlike the Marcoses, who were prone to monumental binges, 
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Aquino produced these functional structures as concrete markers of her 
administration's achievement. And indeed, each flyover inaugurated bears a 
historical plate bearing presidential authorship to its construction. 

The flyovers initially decongested traffic, only to further congest it 
because of their structural preference for Private cars. The middle- and upper- 
class experience of the Virgin Mary statue could be a matter of two things: 
passing through the recent EDSA history at quick speed or being stuck in 
history as traffic comes to a standstill. Either way, history is seen from above: 
the statue is reduced to being one of the souvenir goods eclectically dotting the 
national family altars along EDSA. 

The annual celebration of the EDSA anniversary is held at the balcony 
of the chapel. The government organizers force official nationalism upon the 
Participants from this mount. For the annually dwindling participants at the 
bases of both flyover and the statue, the event becomes an excuse to drop 
by the mall. The huge shopping complex has served as backdrop to the 
corner statue; the land site was donated by the mall developer, a member of 
the Chinese Filipino oligarchs. In preparation for the opening celebration of 
a McDonald's franchise, a huge air balloon of the Ronald McDonald clown 
mascot was once placed on top of the mall and floats there still, further defacing 
the structural field of vision around the Virgin Mary image. Without an account 
of the miraculous appearance of the Virgin, a statue bearing the proper name 
of our Lady of EDSA heightens its artificial construction. The clown’s buoyancy 
is quite different from the solidity of the statue. But like the clown’s “feel-good” 
affect, the spirituality invoked by this edifice is also an attempt to be attuned 
to a consumerist “feel good” economy (i.e., allowing a quick drop for prayer 
any time of the day). Interestingly, the statue’s chapel is about the same size 
as a burger outlet. Furthermore, “in [the EDSA personalities] restless search 
for miracles, some of them have even gone as far away from EDSA [to] the 
tiny Yugoslavian village of Medjugorje” to produce television specials on the 
ceaseless global encounters with apparitions and icons.°2 

Thus, even the official nationalism of EDSA and the 1986 “People’s 
Revolution” has immediately become an alien Space. It is only through the 
counter-use of the space in the days prior to the anniversary that nationalist 
politics enters the historical highway. Every year, left-wing groups stage in 
advance their own rememorializing of EDSA as a wasted opportunity of social 
liberation and as a possibility for another social upheaval. The authorities, 
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however, police the actual area centers, marking some margins of EDSA 
as sites of leftist contestation. That the left was left out (choosing to boycott, 
instead of participating in, the 1986 “snap” presidential elections) has been a 
recurring rationale for the hegemonic power to continuously marginalize the 
left’s space. At the same time, the refurbishing of the EDSA mythology via 
newer monuments constructed along the highway is also a hegemonic attempt 
to retain the monopolistic hold over the nationalism that ensued from the 1986 
“People’s Revolution.” In official nationalism, the mother-nation is drained of 
its potential by the operations of recent transnational capitalism. In populist 
nationalism, newer images of the mother-nation that generate a sublime effect 
have yet to evolve. Thus, it is the image of the caged bird that foregrounds the 
mother-nation. Locked in a gilded cage, the figure represents both a national 
desire to protect and enforce purity in her. The reworking of the mother-nation 
continues to remain a part of the masculine contestation for the right to speak 
for and on behalf of an imagined or constructed nation. 

Brocka has demonstrated in his films that his nation is invariably a 
Third World formation positioned in the global division of labor.2? The Third 
World is the penultimate sublime as it manifests the west’s fascination for 
and disavowal of the experience of modern colonialism. Under a reductionist 
logic, the sublime becomes the only way to name the experience in lieu of 
its capacity to be able to fully define it. Similarly, the Third World in western 
discourse is positioned as the marginal sphere of power-knowledge, becoming 
the colonial space to define the experience of the western self through others. 
The term Third World is synonymous with the colonialist desire to appropriate 
the other for its own subjectivity. On one level, the family, women, and mother- 
nation have been enmeshed, especially in the developments of nationalism, 
ultinationalism, and transnationalism; so too can the Third World predicate 
own subjectivity within the context of its own national and local struggles. 
the other level, the grid of transnationalism provides the interfacing of the 
tion with the regional and global, another relational space in the refiguring of 
nation-space along specific historical and cultural contexts. 
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5 
Es 


MATTERING NATIONAL BODIES 
AND SEXUALITIES 


Brocka’s Jaguar relates the “wanna-be” attitude of Poldo, portrayed by Phillip 
Salvador. He ingratiates himself to his boss, hoping some of the signifiers of 
“high society” will rub off on his body. Poldo’s desire to achieve the signifiers of 
the attainment of social mobility parallels the way subordinated national bodies 
have been positioned through their poverty. Though better built than his boss, 
he allows himself to be at his boss's beck and call. He accepts his feminization 
for the possibility of eventually becoming remasculinized when he becomes 
his own boss, with his own lapdog someday. Poldo accepts his fate for the 
promise of movement. On another level, Phillip Salvador’s star projection as 
a masculinized Filipino male parallels Marcos’s depiction of his own body. 
In film, however, the constant emasculinization of Salvador’s characters—in 
Jaguar, he was incarcerated; in Bona, he was doused with boiling water; in PX, 
he was dumped by his girlfriend—and the other male leads in Brocka’s films 
call into focus the unstable foundational issues in the construction of the ideal 
body of power. In this chapter, | will discuss the mattering of national bodies 
and sexualities through their politicization for hegemonic means. “Mattering” 
refers to how the body is made substantial; it also refers to the geopolitics 
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of constructing a national body. The first section presents the process of 
institutionalizing the presidential body as model of difference, whose signifiers 
are made pronounced yet inaccessible to other national bodies. Brocka’s 
Macho Dancer and White Slavery provide a linkage between the politicization 
of national bodies and the institutionalization of poverty. The second section 
further explores the ways in which bodies and sexualities are made inimical 
to national development. | will present a genealogy of the “Filipina cinematic 
body” that relates spectacle and excess between the First Couple’s model 
bodies and sexualities and those of women in recent cinema. Transvestism 
shares the characteristics of women's bodies in multinational work: portable, 
transportable, performing, and gender crossing, among others. The last section 
discusses the problematics, of transvestism in Brocka’s Ang Tatay Kong Nanay 
as a site of hegemonic control and subcultural resistance. 


Mattering National Bodies 


In Bodies That Matter (1993), Judith Butler presents the notion of materiality 
as the normative regulation of power constructs.’ The reiteration of sex- 
as-construct signifies that power is never complete; thus, resistance is 
subsumed within the very operations of power. She reworks an earlier concept 
of performance as site of resistance, now interrogated principally as site of 
power.’ Materiality rests on the reiteration of the performance, equally calling 
attention to its immanent relation to power through citationality. This means 
that power regimes (the “law”) come into existence through repeated citings. 
Sedimentation or the materialization of power relations takes place in the 
same location from where to interrogate issues of identity or subject formation. 
This subjectivation in turn informs the materialization of power. 

While Butler is specific to a discursive analysis of the materiality of 
“sex,” | will utilize this concept to denote the cultural and political play in the 
contestation of the nation-space, the mattering of bodies and sexualities 
through cultural politics. | begin this section with the construction of the 
presidential body and national bodies in and as spectacle. The body of the 
national leader is differentiated through a regime of power signifiers made 
distant and so inaccessible to subordinated bodies. Though devoid of such 
signifiers, the subordinated bodies imagine and construct versions and 
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equivalence of the leader's body. This amounts to the politicization of national 
bodies, en masse reproduction of variations of the leader’s body. The site of the 
hegemonic construction of national bodies and sexualities, however, becomes 
the site of locating reiterative performances of its subversion. 

The presidential body as the model to emulate is both prolific and distant 
to national bodies. Though the cultural landscape is dominated by images of 
the president bearing markers of power, it is also these same markers that are 
inaccessible to most othered bodies. His physique, clothing, voice, and gestures 
are signifiers of hegemonic power privileged in the healthy maintenance of the 
presidential body. Furthermore, Imelda becomes the presidential body’s pivotal 
supplement, the marriage of “primordial strength with eternal beauty.” While 
Marcos's body interiorized power through its centralization in the presidency, 
Imelda as “First Lady” exteriorized its play, donning excessive embellishment 
in a quizzical display of power. What then results is a body politic signifying 
abuse of national power that directly translates into Marcos’s use of power 
(e.g., human rights violation and economic crisis) and indirectly into Imelda’s 
“misuse” (e.g., “edifice complex,” moral crisis). The gender-related use of 
national power complements the conjugal aspect of the dictatorship, which can 
be further read as the positioning of the Marcoses as “the origin of circulation 
[of power] itself in the country.”* 

In the particular analysis of the mattering of national bodies, | begin 
with a discussion of the mapping of the presidential body, one enmeshed 
in a dialectics of high media profile and high maintenance, vigor and decay, 
democratization and authoritarianism, popularization and imposition of “high” 
standards, and organic and fragmented bodily representations. Through 
the dictatorship’s use of spectacle—the involvement of leaders and citizens 
in a ritual of presidential iconography—| turn to the issue of politicization of 
subordinated national bodies that imbibes and dispels the ritual through 
a renegotiation of power. The section ends with the localization of power 
negotiations within the insular plane, one that mimics national power through a 
further peripheralization of the margins. 

For this chapter, body and sexuality are constructs interpretable through 
an analysis of gender relations. As “sex” is a regulatory ideal, its interpretation 
is based not on the “accru[ing] of social meanings as additive properties but, 
rather, is replaced by the social meanings it takes on”> Sex is relinquished in 
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the emergence of gender. Gender analysis represents a materialist analysis of 
sexualized social relations. The body provides the space for the articulation of 
sex as regulatory ideal and gender as interpretive tool for deciphering social 
meanings. In chapter 3, | have drawn connections between the mapping of 
the city with the contestation of the nation-space; and in chapter 4, between 
the family and the nation. In this chapter, | will use the constructs of body and 
sexuality to discuss the contestation of the nation-space. The body is culturally 
linked both to the city and the family. On the one level, as Elizabeth Grosz 
mentions, “The city is made and made over into the simulacrum of the body, 
and the body, in its turn, is transformed, ‘citified’ urbanized distinctively as a 
metropolitan body.”® On the other level, the body designates fragmentation 
similar to the family unit. Specific body parts of perfect eyesight and nimble 
fingers increasingly become a dismembered corporeal investment in 
multinational operations, just as the family’s organic unity is fragmented as 
selected daughters work in the sex trade of the Japanese business underbelly 
or in the homes of Hong Kong and Singapore’s nouveau riche. 


The Presidential Body 


Sometime in 1983, soon after the assassination of Benigno Aquino Jr. in 
August, President Marcos called for a press conference in his private office 
to quell questions on his ill health. A photograph taken during the conference 
foregrounds the relationship between discourse and the presidential body. 
Taken by photo journalist Sonny Yabao, the picture shows a dual image of the 
presidential body.” Marcos—appearing harassed with a bloated face, visibly 
tense lines on the forehead, and shrunken eyes—points at an almost life-size 
photograph of himself in swimming trunks, smiling, in robust health with firm 
chest muscles and arms, and his eyes hidden by dark sunglasses. The “real” 
Marcos is covered to the neck by a white barong, his other hand on the table, 
supporting his compact body. He points his finger at the crotch area of the 
“doubly photographable” Marcos, who is being carried by an aide whose face 
is hidden by the picture and whose body is equally dressed in a long-sleeved 
barong tagalog. 

The real Marcos signifies decay, death, and struggle for power, while 
the photographable Marcos is one of health, vigor, and self-assured power. 
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The former reassures the people of his idealized image, however parodic in 
its attempt to foster unity between the real and the photograph. The scene 
poses the question of which is the original and which is the copy. The former 
is the regulatory ideal, showing the immediate distinction between the 
physical attributes of the modern leader and nonexistence of these attributes 
in subordinated bodies. In pointing to the phallic locus in the photograph, 
Marcos himself points to the ideal locus of power maintenance. The robust 
image of the presidential body is not only proof of the presidential health but 
also an analogue of the health of the presidency, its hold on national power. 
The analogue is symbolically carried by a Marcos supporter, faceless and 
nameless, garbed in the same formal wear. Marcos's body is supported by 
its naming and contouring of national bodies, subordinated in poverty and 
therefore lacking in middle- and upper-class signifiers. 

The height of the national economic and political crisis in 1983 coincided 
with the decline of Marcos’s health. After investing his body with signifiers 
of national power, his age and declining health “conspired,” so to speak, to 
foreground and intensify the national crisis. His long absence from media 
attention to recuperate from a kidney transplant did not go unnoticed. Ironically, 
this absence was made obvious by his very efforts to proliferate his presence 
in the media. At the height of the crisis, the operations of the dialectics were 
made more pronounced, producing contradictory images of the presidential 
body he had sought earlier to homogenize as the ideal national body. 

His control of the media allowed him to maneuver his body into the 
image of a national fetish. The day martial law was declared, all television 
shows were cancelled. What remained was static frequency, as the people 
waited for his singular presence to give an “important announcement to the 
nation.” In waiting and partaking of the national figure in this televisual event, 
national bodies were going to be defined in ways that would continue to outline 
their present form and location. For even after this event, Marcos's image 
continued to haunt the everyday lives of national bodies. The image of the 
leader was made prolific yet unreachable to its citizens. 

The kinetic drive to unify the nation for modernization ironically rests 
on the fragmentation of the presidential body. The body could not possibly be 
everywhere every time. Thus the presidential body metonymically functions 
through its parts, to be in one place and elsewhere. Specific to Marcos, 
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it was his voice and gestures that substituted for the organic body. Media 
proliferated these body parts—radio disseminated the voice, newspapers 
the active gestures, and film and television both. Marcos’s baritone voice is 
characterized by its deep enunciation of perfect English, Tagalog, and Ilokano. 
His extemporaneous speeches were marked by their forceful delivery. He knew 
the rhetoric that would get people's attention. His gestures reiterated authority. 
Regardless of audience size, Marcos’s gestures were wide and animated, 
similar to actions done in speaking to a huge crowd. 

What is ironic in Marcos’s usurpation of power through television in 
1972 is its disruption through the same media in 1986. While griping to the 
whole nation about the insurrection led by Enrile and Ramos, Marcos’s image 
was zapped by a television dot, and static replaced both image and sound. 
While he was addressing a national broadcast in the presence of his complete 
family, including small children running around the makeshift news area in 
the palace, his image was ended by the insurrection’s control of the television 
Station. The televisual display of a cohesive presidential family was not enough 
to unify the nation. He tried to use the same forceful voice and gestures that 
had characterized his fiery 1972 televised declaration of martial rule, but failed. 
A newer image of the presidential body was beginning to form, one whose 
homemaker body had maximized the political mileage of an assassinated 
husband. Corazon Aquino’s body would be constantly draped in yellow, 
made her favorite color for political expediency, which in the snap election 
campaigns, Imelda referred to as reminding her of “jaundice, or a lemon’® It 
would also be initially constructed as a maternal body, whose new-ness came 
from being the silver lining in a dark period of nation’s history. Ramos thereafter 
surrounded himself with phallic symbols to remasculinize the presidential body. 
A cigar in his mouth and the thumbs-up symbol of his medium-term vision of 
an industrialized Philippines 2000 were phallic reinvestments in the premier 
body of the nation. 


Politicizing National Bodies 


While the presidential body is constructed on a “legacy of excess on display,” 
national bodies are represented through their internalized lack.? National 
bodies participate in the display only to remain invisible thereafter. The 
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institution of this dialectics of excess and lack, display and invisibility were 
undertaken through the politicization of national bodies. The spectacle was the 
paradigm utilized by the Marcoses to construct difference based ona hierarchy 
of power-knowledge. Involving a clear demarcation of positions, the spectacle 
became a ritual for reaffirming privileged and marginal positions in national 
politics. During Gerald Ford's trip to Manila in 1975, the first by a US president 
after the declaration of martial rule, the couple did “pull out all stops”: 


Imelda Marcos forcibly moved squatters, and on arrival day the 
seven-mile route from the airport to Malacafiang was lined with 
at least 1 million Filipinos, cheering, waving flags, and tossing 
flower petals at the motorcade. Some 10,000 Filipinos, attired in 
native costumes, from loincloths to butterfly dresses, performed in 
the streets—elaborate dances, banging on steel drums, blowing 
on flutes. It was all “elaborately stage managed” and “carefully 
contrived,” with most of the participants obliged to be present,” the 
[US] embassy reported. As the motorcade moved slowly through the 
gathering dusk and sporadic drizzle, two trucks mounted with huge 
floodlights directed their beams on the two presidents, who stood 
through the sunroof to wave at the crowd." 


In the staging of spectacle, the leaders’ bodies bask in the foreground 
while the amassed national bodies constitute the background. The singularity 
of bodies of leaders on the empty highway is juxtaposed with the massification 
of national bodies along the sidewalks. In other words, national bodies matter 
only in the sheer mass they are able to constitute, rendering appropriate the 
deep presidential voice and wide gestures. The consignment of bodies in 
terms of their ability to populate space for the staging of national spectacles 
is symptomatic of how family planning and population control have become 
equally charged issues, connoting a disciplinary action. The subordinated 
bodies are made to perform a nation beholden to the presidential body, 
staging the landscape of the nation for another foreign body that matters. This 
foreign body represents Marcos’s desire to be considered an equal to his US 
presidential counterpart. The televised event marks a macrospectacle that has 
a transnational predicament, linking the nation with the desire for international 
capital. 
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The dictatorship similarly constructed the national bodies based on 
difference. While the presidential body projected health and strength, the 
national bodies projected emaciation and disease. Difference is constructed 
through the institutionalization of “invisible” poverty and the display of excess 
wealth. By “invisible” poverty, | refer to the official discourse of nation building 
that renders the issue either as natural or an eyesore, to be ignored, covered 
up, or effaced. A gaze toward poverty is institutionalized, constructing the 
poverty scene as an absent presence. Just like the Marcoses’ cover-up of their 
meager origins through their apotheosis, poverty needs to be disavowed for 
the trajectory of national identity to be articulated in modernity. The rationale 
of development and modernization is the elimination of poverty. The project 
of nation building, however, already foregrounds poverty as a structuring 
absence. 

The mattering of national bodies involves the politicization of bodies 
for hegemonic use. It entails the institutionalization of conditions where 
poverty remains widespread yet silent. With this condition, the form of the 
metropolitan body in recent modernization and national development begins 
to take shape. By 1975, for example, 48 percent of the population could not 
meet the minimum requirements for food, clothing, and shelter.’ The Food and 
Agriculture Organization lists the country in the 1974 as among the top five 
countries with the worst malnutrition rates. In 1976, 76 percent of preschool 
children were suffering from various degrees of malnutrition. Of one hundred 
students who enter Grade 1, only four will complete high school, largely due to 
malnutrition and poverty. 

The national body also wallows in disease and disability. Some 
seventeen million people, or 32.4 percent of the population, suffer from 
tuberculosis; 20 percent of public school teachers suffer from this respiratory 
disease. The Philippines has the third largest number of blind people in the 
world. Of 780 Filipinos who died every day in 1974, some 330 were from 
preventable diseases. The infant mortality rate is one of the highest in Asia. 

The situation is made worse with the institutionalized policy of migrant 
labor. Eighty percent of nurses and 68 percent of doctors practice their 
professions abroad. In Central Mindanao, there is but one doctor for every 
207,177 patients. In depriving national bodies of basic services, these become 
readily available for subjugation by the powerful presidential body. 
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Peripheralization of the Margins 


Two of Brocka’s films on prostitution invoke a cultural rereading of national 
power through its translation in the margins. Macho Dancer (1989) and White 
Slavery (1985) tackle the sex trade in the underbelly of national power. Along 
this sphere, national power is recoded through a multinational redefinition of 
the residual feudal family and en masse display of subordinated bodies. In 
White Slavery, prostitution is enforced on women recruited from the provinces, 
as they are tricked into working in the sex trade rather than the promised jobs 
of being waitresses and domestic helpers in the city; in Macho Dancer, it 
becomes a temporal survival tactic, with the prostitutes using youthful virility to 
survive financially. 

The sex worker's body becomes the location of citizenship, the heralding 
of the individual’s subordination to larger national constructs. For if the national 
leadership has failed to deliver basic social services, then the people in the 
margins make do with their lack and lives. In most instances, resistance does 
not take an overtly political mode. The people's daily lack and struggle for 
survival are the logic that allows the dictatorship to be equally focused on its 
own amassment of excess. Their subjugation under these conditions becomes 
the prerequisite to their citizenship. The extreme form takes place in the 
margin’s reification of national power play leading to its further peripheralization. 
By creating further hierarchies, national politics hope, to further the distance 
between extreme income poles, thereby further perverting the possibilities of 
reversal and transgression. In creating citizens out of “denizens,” the national 
leadership politicizes subordinated bodies for the project of nation building. 

The materialization of national bodies through poverty and national 
politics explains their acceptance of subordination. The notion of patronage, 
however, explains materiality only in relation to its mythification through the 
collective unconscious. However, it also has a structural character, providing 
both an ahistorical and automatic transliteration of traditional issues. 
Patronage, like the issue of subordination through poverty, can be materially 
reworked to invoke both the social construction in the hegemonic culture’s own 
mythification and the negotiations taking place from “below. If so, agency in 
the margins is relational. Hence, there is a shift in the notion from its “top-down” 
approach in the writing of cultural politics. 
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Given these grids in which prostitution takes place in the city, national 
power is translated into a similar conspiracy among individuals and micro- 
institutions involved in the sex ring. Police are either directly involved in this 
ring—extorting protection money from gay club managers, as drug dealers and 
contacts of foreign pornographers—or indirectly by remaining oblivious of the 
Oppression. Club and casa (prostitution den) owners are equally oppressive 
in the iron-willed ways their spaces are managed. The sex worker is governed 
by both national power and its translation in the margins. Poverty remains 
the naturalizing force in the micro-interpretations of power. Because the sex 
trade involves a “hand-to-mouth” existence, the sex worker is kept busy with 
the struggle to earn and survive. Like the presidential body, the sex worker is 
forced to work regularly. Even outside their “official” line of work, their spare 
time involves more work distributing drugs, doing a pornographic movie, and 
finding odd jobs to make ends meet. In a hilarious scene in Macho Dancer, 
the gay manager introduces the young male character to the club’s side line 
business, a cottage industry where boys during lull periods in the club work on 
quota basis making exportable flower crafts and lighted ornaments. 


Policing Bodies and Sexualities for National Development 


In this section, | first turn to the linkage between the female body and sexuality 
with multinational work. Reliance on multinational investments, after all, has 
been a thrust in national development. | begin with the differentiation between 
Imelda’s body and sexuality as the model for Filipinas’ development of their 
own bodies and sexualities. | then turn to an analysis of the genealogy of the 
Filipina cinematic body to further analyze its use in multinational work, and the 
related visual operations of pornography and the gaze. 


Imeldific Body and Sexuality 


Whereas Marcos interiorized material power, Imelda exteriorized spiritual 
Power. On the one hand, she evoked feminine excess, assuming the traditional 
role of woman as nurturer of the nation’s inner sanctum. On the other hand, she 
equipped herself with multinational skills, becoming Marcos’s ambassador of 
goodwill to foreign missions abroad, and his Human Settlements minister and 
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Metro Manila governor. More than transcending women's traditional position, 
the First Lady affirmed women's role in the fast-changing capitalist economy 
of Marcos’s New Society and New Republic. In this sense, she complemented 
the modernization of the nation through her efforts to emulate its model of the 
“new woman.” 

Imelda’s work reveals the dual task of women in the modern nation: 
while maintaining their traditional role in the home, women are also supposed 
to be integrated in nation building. Imelda’s own position reveals the specific 
terrain where she envisions women: “to remake Philippine culture into the 
totality of the marks of the regime’s patronage.”” 

Imelda’s various commissioned portraits were done to emphasize an 
overpowering Filipina body—slimmer than she really is, made taller by her 
hair in a bun, her body fully covered by formal wear, sometimes shaded by a 
parasol. Her body is distinguished by her difference from other women’s bodies 
unable to have the same signifiers of feminine national power. 

It almost seems natural that Imelda’s projects of spectacle were in tune 
with the equal spectacularization of her body. Her projects were intended to 
be spectacles in two ways: in their abnormal expanse in the landscape of 
Philippine poverty, and in their ability to cohere with Imelda’s body rather than 
with any one else's. The term “imeldific” connotes grandiosity, campiness, and 
excess. Her body, like Marcos's virile regulatory ideal, is prolific yet inaccessible 
to other national bodies. Like Marcos, it is also a body working—working, 
however, in the realm of “cultural projects” intended for high visibility in the 
local and global scenes. She was able to initiate her own sphere of operation 
by complementing Marcos’s rhetoric and projects of national development, 
“turning state power into a series of such spectacles as cultural centers, film 
festivals, landscaped parks, five-star hotels, and glitzy conferences which 
seemed to be present everywhere yet whose source was infinitely distant from 
those who viewed them.”* 


Genealogy of the Filipina Cinematic Body 


In the early 1970s, prior to the declaration of martial rule, bodies of sensuous 
and sexual women and men proliferated in bomba (nudity and sex; “soft porn”) 
films. Shown in mainstream moviehouses, the bomba film does not have the 
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usual direct sexual penetration in hardcore pornographic films. An aberration 
to the bomba film is the pene (penetration) of penekula (from penetration 
and peliku/a, meaning movies), which can be considered as the X-rated or 
hardcore version. | will trace the genealogy of the Filipina cinematic body 
through the trope of the bomba genre. Bomba films become precursor to 
the other films whose libidinal economy is invested on display and excess, 
prohibition and lack of young women's body. The genre can be categorized 
and periodized as follows: the bomba film (1970-September 1972); bold film, 
wet look stage (1974-1976); bold film, daring stage (1976-1982); FF (fighting 
fish) films and pene films (1983-1986); ST or sex-trip film (1986-1 992); and the 
TT (titillating) films (1992-present). Bienvenido Lumbera has recommended 
for a reconsideration of the pre-marital law bomba film as “a subversive genre 
in which the narrative pretends to uphold establishment values when it is 
actually intent on undermining audience support for corrupt and outmoded 
institutions.’* His suggestion can be used to examine even martial law, 
postmartial law, and post-Marcos translations of the bomba film. 

The analysis of the “quasi-forbidden” body of the woman in the bomba 
genre presents aspects of critique of and complicity in the unattainable model of 
the presidential and First Lady’s body. A focus on the genealogy of the Filipina 
cinematic body will reveal issues on the reworking of the couple’s excess and 
display. Furthermore, this cinematic body provides another trope to foreground 
issues of the Filipina multinational worker, the emergent metropolitan body in 
the Philippines. Forced to perform menial yet crucial functions in the new global 
division of labor, the Filipina multinational worker is in dialogue with notions of 
lack and prohibition of the cinematic and imeldific bodies. 

A Merle Fernandez starrer, Uhaw (Thirst), “ushered in the first bomba 
trend” in 1970." It showed the star in a long shot, running in the nude. Marra 
Lanot contends that the film “resuscitated the local movie industry because of 
the movie's (and others of its kind) wide appeal to both AB and CD crowds?® 
The bomba film allowed the commercial appropriation of the sexual revolution 
of the 1960s, but limited its heterosexual focus. The additional crossing over the 
line were the efforts to combine artistry and socially relevant topics. Nympha 
(1971) tackled abortion and was also artistically crafted by director Celso Ad. 
Castillo, who emerged as one of the leading filmmakers of the “new Philippine 
cinema.” 
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The first generation of bomba stars embodied the mestiza qualities of 
fair skin, sharp nose, and voluptuous body. Aside from Fernandez, the others 
were Divina Valencia, Rosanna Ortiz, Stella Suarez, Yvonne, and Alona Alegre. 
Though there was no frontal nudity, the bomba film suggested and titillated 
through the semi-visibility of naked, and the visibility of semi-naked mestiza 
bodies. What can be gleaned from this is the simultaneous feeling of xenophilia 
and xenophobia over the indigenized white body. The actors performing lead 
roles in the bomba film resignify whiteness as the privileged cultural marker. 
The Caucasian woman becomes the ultimate object of conquest. On the 
other hand, the mestiza features also evoke the bastardization of the pure 
Filipina woman. The titles of the films characterize both sexually active and 
deprived women: Gutom (Hungry), Sabik (Eager), Laman sa Laman (Flesh to 
Flesh), and Hayok (Starved). Sexual activity and promiscuity are attributed to 
whiteness. 

The bomba film had a literal “subversive” quality. Lanot writes that “the 
declaration of martial rule clamped down on all bomba films as well as political 
movies critical of the administration” What then thrived were horror and 
fantasy movies. The bomba film’s abrupt disappearance was necessary for the 
clean moral slate Marcos was attempting to establish through the New Society. 
The moral order had a stake in the sudden invisibility of sexualized mestiza 
bodies; the exorcism of sexuality represented its undesirability to the Marcos 
order, which frowned on national bodies in a static state. 

What initially took off from the bomba genre during martial rule were 
the so-called bold films. These films presented less overt display of women’s 
bodies, as strict enforcement of censorship rules prevented any form of nudity. 
Spectatorial pleasure came from the tease, of seeing prohibited bodily parts in 
implicit fashion. The bold films came in two stages; one characterized by the 
emblemic “wet” look, the other by its “daring” quality. The “wet” look showed 
“female stars swimming in their underwear, taking a bath in their camison 
(white underdress), or being chased and raped in a river, sea, or under a 
waterfall." The later “daring” films showed “as much as their predecessors in 
the industry but enough or too much for their age.” 

The first stage saw more mature women with less of the mestiza 
features—Gloria Diaz, Elizabeth Oropesa, Alma Moreno, Daria Ramirez, 
and Chanda Romero. Gloria Diaz, a Miss Universe titleholder, embodied the 
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idealized Filipina features—brown skin, long straight hair, slender oval face. 
The second stage figured “fresh faces” and tackled more socially relevant 
issues. In the first stage, there was a clear shift in the sexualized body from the 
mestiza to what is perceived as the ideal Filipina body. Hence, there was also 
an engagement being made with the regime's idealized asexual working body 
and film’s sexual body. Though set in provincial locales, outside the immediate 
reach of martial rule, the films tackled sexuality in ways that explored, 
contained, and exploded the issue further. 

In the second stage, however, the mestiza criterion was pushed into 
the background in the selection of actors. What became crucial was age: 
sexuality was attributed to menor de edad (underage) women. The maneuver 
successfully wooed young adults and women audiences into the moviehouses. 
The declaration of martial rule the visibility of working women as epitomized 
by Imelda. As they began multinational work, women even with small incomes 
would still go to the movies as a national pastime. To some extent, such 
“daring” films regularized their moviegoing. The casting of very young actors 
was also targeted at bringing young adults into the moviehouses. Constituting 
the biggest market then, the young adults patronized these films even as most 
of these were rated “for adults only.” Marcos also emphasized the responsibility 
of the youth for nation building. He formed a youth brigade, headed by eldest 
daughter Imee. He also lowered the voting age for plebiscites to fourteen years 
old. 

In the emergence of the bold film, the issue of sexuality is racially 
and generationally transferred. What happens in Marcos’s martial rule and 
in the networking of national space for multinational business is the growing 
emphasis on womer’s national bodies. The regular and young bodies of women 
are integral to the 1970s encroachment of multinational capital that uses the 
national for multinational work. Six days after Marcos declared martial rule, 
the American Chamber of Commerce in the Philippines sent a congratulatory 
telegram to the president: “Wish[ing] you every success in your endeavors to 
restore peace and order, business confidence, economic growth, and the well- 
being of the Filipino people and nation’? 

An instrumental industry Marcos developed early on with the declaration 
of martial law was tourism, further institutionalizing the rudiments of gazing, 
display and excess, prohibition and lack. Jose Aspiras, Marcos’s appointed 
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head of the Ministry of Tourism since 1973, took charge of the expansion of 
the industry that generated one million visitors in 1980, compared to 150,000 
in 1971. Among the “national attractions” to the largely male tourist were 
the bodies of young adults and children. Some 150,000 women worked the 
prostitution trade; 5,000 children in Manila were involved in child prostitution; 
and an undisclosed number worked as male prostitutes. For both Marcos and 
multinational business, the overt display of bodies for sexual work in the tourism 
and entertainment industries only further served the national drive. Like poverty 
and slums, bodies doing sexual work were considered a blemish to the moral 
uprightness of the New Society and New Republic and, therefore, had to be 
positioned in its underbelly. Bodies in sexual work, however, existed in busied 
layers of businesses. The bodies focused on, rather than interrogated, their 
daily survival. These bodies helped institutionalize the “underground economy,” 
allowing their own circulation as vital to the sphere’s growing importance even 
to the formal economy. These bodies, therefore, remained integral to the joint 
venture between Marcos and multinational business toward modernization and 
transnationalism. 

The display of excess bodies reconstitutes the prohibition of lacking 
bodies. Two aberrant types of bomba films exemplify this point. Whereas the 
FF (‘fighting fish”) films were done with government encouragement, pene 
films were done under the surveillance of the government. The FF films were 
“artsy” sexually overt movies shown uncensored at the film center. FF plays on 
the last two letters of Imelda’s dismal MIFF (Manila International Film Festival). 
Suffering from overspending, the Manila Film Center under the Experimental 
Cinema of the Philippines, a government agency designed to encourage 
the production of quality films, was transformed into the exhibition venue for 
FF films. Some of the notable films were /s/a (Island, 1984), Scorpio Nights 
(1985), and Boatman (1985), and starring Anna Marie Gutierrez and Isabel 
Lopez, new actresses. 

A reserve army of willing bodies provided a steady supply of pene- 
film actresses. In a perverted move by managers that called into question 
the bourgeoisie-comprador operation, some of the actors were named after 
soft-drink brands (Pepsi Paloma, Coca Nicolas, Sarsi Emmanuelle) and rich 
business families (Claudia Zobel being the most famous of this batch). Some 
of the stars were Amerasian children, fathered by American soldiers through 
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Filipina sex workers. Together with other young unknown performers, this 
second group of actors would also be featured in the pene films. These involved 
actual penetration sequences inserted of reinserted for runs in “third-class” 
movie houses in Manila and the provinces. Whether the penetration sequences 
were actually performed by these actors was not their drawing power. What 
attracted people to the pene was the promise of “inserted” sequences of more 
overt sexual play. The disruption is obvious, as the inserted sequences may 
or may not have been actually shot specifically for the film being shown. While 
pleasure from FF films comes from a sanctioned space, pleasure from pene 
films comes from transgression of sanctions. 

With Aquino’s ascent to power, these films were considered antithetical 
to her administration’s reclaiming of the moral good. What surfaced thereafter 
in the bomba genre is called ST (sex trip) film, whose etymology Lanot states 
“is influenced by the drug culture—power trip, ego trip, food trip, etc.”*" The 
young actors, like Gretchen Barretto and Rita Avila, come from higher-middle to 
upper-class backgrounds and have had access to good education. “The female 
stars project the ‘classy’ image of the well-bred colegialas of university coeds 
from well-to-do families seeking thrills.” Both Sharon Cuneta and ST films 
evoke the official view of Marcos’s nation. While in Cuneta’s films perseverance 
and hard work are requirements for social mobility and moral aptitude, the ST 
Star transgression is immediately contained by moral forces. The ST film is 
premised on a dual contrary transgression of class and moral bounds. Moral 
bounds, however, have been fixated on the containment of the efforts of the 
women characters to transgress their sexual confines. As such, the ST films 
also reaffirm Aquino’s asexual and morally upright national body, whose sexual 
talk is performed only in private. 

What transformed sex-oriented films during the Ramos administration 
are called TT films (‘titillating” the pronunciation of the first two syllables 
referring to the Tagalog word for penis). While more overtly sexually 
promiscuous, these films do not reveal the performing sexual parts. The active 
sexual parts and the breasts remain hidden from actual view. Stars included 
Alma Concepcion, later banned from enrolling at the oldest Catholic university 
for her roles in TT films, and Amanda Page, a young Amerasian Filipina. The 
discourse of women’s participation in sex-oriented movies is invoked by an elite 
view of sex in film as art (Concepcion) and as box-office draw (Page). Speaking 
through highly articulate women, the bifurcated discourse is nevertheless one 
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of positioning and location of female roles; and one of continuous clarification 
of their function, performance, and relationship with each other and their male 
partners on and off screen. Women speak but only in terms of an already 
emplaced sphere of “women talk” that sets the limits of productive engagement 
on the spectacularization of their quasi-hidden and quasi-exposed bodies in 
these films. As the coined term “TT” implies, films, women’s bodies titillate for 
the pleasure of a male-dominated libidinal economy. 

What a genealogy of the Filipina cinematic body has presented are 
several configurations of national development, national bodies, display, and 
excess. Rafael presents one point: 


Imelda provoked attention because—{like] the bomba stars—she 
exposed herself in novel situation and made her body available for 
all to see; but while the bodies of bomba stars bore the signs of the 
marketplace, Imelda’s body figured the vanishing point (in the double 
sense of the term, as focus and disappearance) of the history of 
patronage in the midst of the marketplace.” 


This analysis of women’s bodies on screen has opened some issues on 
how sexuality has been mobilized as a national category. 


Transvestites and Transgressions 


Transvestism’s reworking of spectacle through performance calls attention 
to bodily, gender, and sexual constructs. Characterized by its portability, 
transportability, performance, and transgression, the transvestite’s spectacle 
provides a self-reflexive operation in which ideal excess is projected in place of 
the material lack. Transvestism’s spectacle negotiates by recoding the signifiers 
of the presidential bodies in its own gender, sexual, and class-based terms. 
This means that the transvestites recoding of national codes also resignifies 
his desire to move beyond categories which impede, in actual material bases, 
the very limits of such a transgression. 

“There can be no culture without transvestite,” so goes Marjorie Garber’s 
claim.” In this final section, | use Brocka’s Ang Tatay Kong Nanay (My Father 
Who Is My Mother, 1978) to draw connections between transvestitism, politics, 
desire, and the possiblities and limits of transgression. | begin with a sketch 
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of the gay male character in cinema, whose deviant body is consumed by the 
film’s intense desire to contain it. His body is ambivalently marked. On the one 
level, he lays claim to martyrdom for the purer forms of devotion and suffering, 
analogous to the image of the mother-nation. On the other level, his excessive 
bodily transformations mark a desire for signifiers of upper class, analogous 
to the image of the presidential bodies, and female sexuality. Thus the codes 
he transgresses are also reconstituted by the impossibility of the demands. 
This strategy of containment is situated in the workings of Philippine politics 
as palabas (show, outward spectacle), which | contend foregrounds the way 
spectacle has been imbibed in transvestism in particular, and in national 
culture in general. | use three idioms of transvestite subculture to discuss the 
strategy of containment of the transvestite as a trespassing subject: “proper 
speak,” an aspect of gay talk that quotes the proper names of bodies that 
matter; gay cross-dressing; and beauty in “beauty contest.” The aspect of gaya 
(copy, imitate, mimic) as involved in these three idioms becomes a trope to 
further analyze transgression. 


The Transvestite in Culture and Cinema 


Similar to artists and intellectuals in the service of national power, Imelda had 
a coterie of gay hairstylists, makeup artists, and fashion and interior designers 
that trailed her in social events. This group of gay fashion artists legitimized 
Imelda’s appearance, being, and use of beauty, thus validating the apotheosis 
of the conjugal dictatorship.® While the gay man is accepted and even 
displayed in the corridors of national power, the transvestite is marginalized, 
for his position is affixed to working-class culture. The consignment to, yet 
prevalence in “low” culture, is a marker of the transvestite subculture that 
involves a process of peripheralization and survival tactics in the margins. For 
this section, a transvestite is defined as working-class gay cross-dressing or gay 
transgendering to designate the subcultural sphere, where power is imbibed in 
gender and class terms. | use this term instead of transgender because of the 
overt impediment of female sexuality in the present transvestite’s discourse. 
Ang Tatay Kong Nanay (1978) explores a transvestite’s life as a parent. 
Coring Derecho (portrayed by Dolphy, the “King of Comedy”) owns a beauty 
parlor and is involuntarily placed in charge of a former companion’s child. 
Dionisio Hamon, the platonic companion, returns to Coring with a child after 
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disappearing for a year; he disappears again to join the US Navy. Coring 
baptizes the child as Marlon Brando Hamon, after the movie idol whose 
pictures, together with Dionisio’s, are plastered around the bedroom dresser 
and beauty shop mirrors. As the infant grows, Coring isolates his gay friends 
by acting straight, and forcing them to act similarly in the child’s presence. In 
time Dionisio returns for a visit and is comforted by Coring’s competent rearing 
of Marlon. When Dionisio rejoins the navy, the child’s mother—a former sex 
worker turned rich widow—convinces Coring of the necessity of a mother- 
and-child bond. Coring begs for time, weaning the child away with unjustified 
outbursts and scoldings. The child is not happy either, being with his rich 
mother who does not have the time and patience for him. He escapes, goes 
back to Coring’s apartment. The final scene presents their reunion: Coring 
returns in the early morning from a gay beauty contest where the sleeping 
Marlon awaits him. 

Coring’s efforts to police his gay sexuality is analogous to the ways gay 
sexuality have been contained in cinema. Excess is allowed to be displayed 
only to be contained in Coring’s inability to fully compensate for the “essential” 
lack. The transvestite embodies high fashion and female sexuality. Cross- 
dressing is the performance marker of transvestism. By excessively wearing 
what is perceived as high (formal/evening) fashion, the transvestite exteriorizes 
the pleasure of temporal movement to “high” society. Tied to the elite’s display 
of their own wealth, the transvestite of the working class displays his own 
version or translation of the perceived pleasure of wealth. He, however, does 
more than recode wealth; he too recodes female sexuality. 

The dominant strain so far in Filipino “gayness” is the homosexual’s 
desire to be in the place of woman. With or without cross-dressing, the 
underlying premise of Philippine homosexuality is female sexuality. However, in 
more recent years, this dominant paradigm is being replaced by an in-progress 
indigenized version of the western politicized gay subject, mostly introduced by 
gays from the middle class in the academe. Transgender queerness is being 
replaced by latent gay politics. This paradigm, however, remained in place 
during the Marcos era even when “revolutionary” ideals were being pursued by 
the legal and underground mass movements that marked the absence, if not 
repression, of gay issues. 

The dominant paradigm hinges on the biological essentialism of female 
sexuality; the desire to be a “complete” woman, therefore, underscores gay 
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angst and social double standard. Gay becomes the source of both social 
fascination and outcasting. Male heterosexuals accept gay encounters and 
relations in periods of their lives. Gay-heterosexual relations are common, 
and are sexually and economically motivated. The working class gay supports 
the more economically marginal partner, who in turn willingly offers favors. 
On another level, gay relations actually support macho culture, which has 
women and gays fall for male sexual prowess. Like Imelda’s gay entourage, 
the gay figure becomes a display that validates machismo culture. A gay-to- 
gay (kauri; of the same mold) relationship is considered lesbiana (lesbian) 
and incestuous, therefore taboo in gay culture. Hence, the gay’s relationship 
with male heterosexuals is always temporal, premised on the male partner's 
eventual return to the family narrative of marriage and children. 

Marriage, however, does not preclude gay relationship; sometimes, gay 
support for the partner’s household continues in the barter of sexual favors 
for economic goods. The gay’s constant change of relationships hinges on the 
essential non-attainment of female sexuality. Though beyond the reach of most 
working-class gays, transsexualism remains a fantasy option to this gay politics. 
Female sexuality becomes the impossible standard which “gayness” is made 
to approximate. Gay pleasure is temporarily constructed, in the in-between 
spaces of angst and pleasure in the performance of being a “complete” woman. 

These possibilities and limits of transvestism are foregrounded in 
Ang Tatay Kong Nanay. As Filipino film critic Emmanuel Reyes has stated: 
“Philippine cinema views homosexuality as an excess and the homosexual 
is seen as a transgressor, a non-conformist who must be repressed. Hence, 
narratives are structured around the idea of discovery and persecution.” 
Excess is put on display by Coring’s cross-dressing in the public spheres of 
baile (public dance), beauty contest, and fashion show in the plaza. In these 
staged events, a translation of high fashion is indelibly marked by tall wigs, 
thick makeup, sequined long gowns, and feathery drapes. Coring’s beauty 
parlor becomes a public sphere where transvestism is likewise performed in 
the everyday, where agency is attributed to the way he manages the shop. 
Excess is also performed through speech and gesture, pointing to the bodily 
registers of Marcos's presidential body. A scene inside a taxi shows Coring’s 
transvestite group loudly engaging in gay talk, in particular, discussing topics 
like love with a heterosexual and being a gay person. When a friend throws 
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Dionisio’s picture outside the cab, Coring assaults the fellow transvestite. The 
driver almost loses grip of the steering wheel, and throws the group out of 
his cab. Walking the streets alone at dawn, Coring is taunted by the garbage 
collectors but nevertheless treks straight home. 

Gayness is implicated through the performance of feminized bodily 
parts. Though mafantik (curvilinear, as in the curves of eyelashes and fingers) 
and malambot (soft, refined) pedagogically characterize gay gestures and 
speech, these are parodied in the everyday performance. Coring’s friends are 
loud and vulgar in their private everyday selves; in the staged public spheres, 
however, these characteristics are translated to soft and refined. While Coring’s 
translation of transvestism in the everyday represents a more refined and 
softer version than his friends, he remains patriarchal in the way the shop and 
household are managed. He shouts at and assaults his worker friends, and 
scolds his aunt and child for failing to conform to his ways. 

Thus the possibilities are limited even in the performance of staged and 
everyday transvestisms. Multinational fashion and masculinity are transposed 
as the markers of desire for social mobility and female sexuality. Coring 
dresses as Miss Spain in a beauty contest and wears an iconic long gown in 
an intertexual reference to Hollywood and local films. His mirrors are plastered 
with pictures of Brando and Dionisio; the desire for multinational masculinity 
is integrated in the naming of Hamon's son. Coring’s performance—as “real” 
beauty shop manager, household head, platonic lover on the one hand and 
on the other hand, as fantasized beauty constestant, fashion model, and 
socialite—underscores female sexuality as source of another layer of sexual 
pleasure and pain. . 

What then results from this unstable relationship between excess 
and lack is a “commerce of tears,’ a hysteria analogous to the female lead’s 
suffering in family melodrama. Pleasure and pain are mostly experienced 
in heightened modes, with one always dialectically attuned to the other. But 
unlike the containment of the female lead in the domestic melodrama, the 
transvestite does not temporally self-destruct in the single performance and 
the containment of the subversive act. Transvestism is manufactured in the 
daily gender performance of a working class and sexuality. Coring’s forced 
assumption of the parental role and his continuous devotion to Dionisio bear 
the cross of martyrdom, another idiom of affinity between the transvestite and 
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the woman in melodrama. Martyrdom is founded on religious and nationalist 
ideals of giving up the self for the larger social purpose. In nationalist discourse, 
martyrdom has historically privileged the role of elite figures, culminating in the 
national hero’s transmutation of death by execution into a folk belief that only 
martyrs are “binabaril sa Luneta’” (shot in Luneta, site of Jose Rizal’s execution). 
Ironically Luneta, the most prominent national park, also serves as a site for 
gay encounters with men. As such, police surveillance hovers in the space of 
gay promiscuity and nationalist martyrdom. While repeatedly being reminded 
and warned, the transvestite nonetheless forgoes his own self-interest for what 
is deemed to be a larger ideal, whether this be love and support for a man, 
helping out friends and relatives even beyond his own means, or assuming the 
responsibilities of others. The assumption of meta-personal matters adds to the 
anguish and torment of transvestite pleasure, in the belief that self-sacrifice 
can conquer all. 

The gay in the cinema of the Marcos era has not always realized the 
potential of a counter-materiality through solidarity with or alliance among 
the margins. What cinema has represented is a gay politics that shifts from 
a class emphasis to self-empowerment imperatives. Tubog sa Ginto (Dipped 
in Gold, 1971) deals with the double life of a closeted married man. Though 
he is blackmailed by a conniving and allegedly “straight” hustler, the rich man 
chooses to play this blackmail game in exchange for more sexual favors. 
Homosexually deprived, he shoots his lover caught raping his wife. She 
witnesses her husband shooting himself after he gives his dead lover a tender 
kiss on the lips. While the film strongly identifies the problem of repression, it 
also weakens the closeted position by representing the individual as lacking 
the “superego” integral to the homosexual drive. Blackmail in the moneyed 
economy replaces the charity aspect of working-class transvestite subculture. 

This is echoed in a later Brocka film Maynila: Sa mga Kuko ng 
Liwanag, which depicts the rich homosexual as a paying client in a casa, with 
a pekingese dog to boot. The homosexuals of the working class are either 
on the streets acting out a beauty pageant or on the park, cruising for willing 
male partners. The rich homosexual’s affection for his pet dog foregrounds 
the recurring dog metaphor in the film—a dog continually beaten eventually 
fights back. In this case, the body of his pampered dog is juxtaposed to the 
male lead’s paid body, constructed similarly to connote the experience of the 
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subordinate partner in a patronage arrangement. Like the rich homosexual in 
Tubog, the homosexual in Maynila performs the active sexual role; both pay 
for the services of their partners. The emphasis on gay capital and his sexual 
function privilege the active position to those who have forms of accumulated 
wealth. Similar to the male patronage of female sex workers, the paying body 
is given the privilege to activate the sexual play. 

In High School Circa ’65 (Maryo de los Reyes, 1979), Roderick Paulate’s 
character invokes a hilarious yet sympathetic portrayal of a teenage gay ina 
nostalgic film of the parochial 1960s era. Dolphy’s pre-Ang Tatay Kong Nanay 
films of a gay male lead character reconstitute the loud and comedic-relief 
stereotype of gays. Paulate’s post-High School Circa ’65 would lay claim to 
this subgenre of comedy films, as he becomes heir apparent to Dolphy as the 
reigning king of “gay” cinema. What is heightened in this stereotypical portrayal 
of gay is its various placements in comedic function. Even in the small- 
town films, for example, the loud gay beautician is part of the micropolitical 
landscape that also comprises the powerful mayor and businessmen, prostitute 
or other woman, town fool, and overly religious spinsters, among others. This 
emplacement would be interrogated by Ang Tatay Kong Nanay and Manila 
By Night (Bernal, 1979), which both involve the dramatic portrayal of gays as 
lead characters. What these two films actualize is the “humanization” of the gay 
figure—a move away from the deprecatory stereotypical depiction of gays— 
providing a counter-materiality in the deviant lives and politics of gays and 
transvestites. 

A similar materialization is posited by the gay lover in Midnight Dancers 
(Mel Chionglo, 1995), who provides for the family of the married partner, 
even helping out the wife to process her papers to work in Japan. The gay 
figure also bespeaks of complicity with the underground sexual economy. In 
Macho Dancer, all the mama san (club managers) are middle-aged gays. The 
maternal style of management distinguishes them from the overtly exploitative 
police and criminal syndicate. 

Nick Deocampo’s two independent documentaries account for a 
divergent politics from commercial cinema. The films are polemic pieces that 
foreground the politics of gay subjectivity and gay filmmaking in the Philippines. 
On the one hand, Oliver (1983) and Revolutions Happen Like Refrains in a 
Song (1988) attempt to draw connections between homosexuality, poverty, 
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and the dictatorship. On the other hand, these films privilege the independent 
film and video movement, specifically the gay independent filmmaking and 
independent filmmaker, as the stimuli to a “revolutionary cinema” in the 
Philippines. 

In the aftermath of the “February 1986 Revolution” Deocampo deciphers 
his own subjectivity as a Filipino gay filmmaker in Revolutions Happen Like 
Refrains in a Song. He situates the context of his film in the broader discourse 
of gay independent filmmaking in the Philippines as doubly repressed and 
therefore having the potency for double subversion. The film provides the 
culmination of a journey that begins with repression and ends with a coming 
to terms with individual subjectivity, where sexuality provides a dominant role 
in its shaping. However, Deocampo implicates his awakening via the “1986 
Revolution” in a people’s awakening of their own identity, one that also has 
been repressed in the years of dictatorial oppression.2” 

A teleological model seems to be at work in the recent historical 
positioning of gays in film. In this model, the dominant paradigm of gay 
subculture is affirmed and disputed. The beginnings marked the stereotypical 
depictions of gays and transvestites along tragicomic lines. A divergent stream 
within commercial cinema sought to prop up the gay figure as integrally 
divergent in society. In independent cinema, gay politics was inadvertently 
positioned as the quintessential subversive force in cinema in general. While 
mainstream cinema made absent the gay director, Deocampo’s independent 
filmmaking catapulted the gay filmmaker as primal trope in signifying individual 
subjectivity and national identity. What these nodes show are the maneuvers 
toward a gay film practice and aesthetic. What is being obstructed consequently 
is the already queer subject in film. This trajectory is being supported by 
the coming out of gays in the middle class and in the academe. Aspects of 
Philippine cinema, | would contend, are already ambivalently marked in 
sexual and gender terms. Brocka’s lead male character is constructed out of 
excessive masculinity, only to be contained in subsequent feminization. His 
films’ lead female characters invariably are endowed with a level of agency, 
whether rightfully or wrongly, to change their fates. His gay figures provide both 
critiques of and complicity with the hegemonic culture. 

With the exception of the transvestite figure in Ang Tatay Kong 
Nanay, what is being left out in the historical positioning is transvestism as 
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an idiom of queer politics in film. This obfuscation is possible because of 
the difficulty of positioning transvestism in the larger cultural exchange. 
Transvestism’s transgendering is marked by the signifiers of social mobility 
and female sexuality; however, even these identificatory nodes are also 
ambivalently positioned. The working-class transvestite embodying female 
sexuality transpires in a bifurcated manner. On the one hand, the excessive 
performance of multinational fashion and desire is tied to an identification with 
the figure of the “new woman”: having wealth and disposition, access to travel 
and men, highly profiled personality, etc. On the other hand, the performance 
also matches with the figure of the marginalized sex worker: on the streets, 
promiscuous, gutsy, loud, profiled en masse in police raids and media 
coverages, etc. The transvestite’s sexual role is affected through divergent 
gender registers: though embodying female clothing, he actively assumes the 
role in the sex act at the same time that he also assumes a maternal position 
as confessor, friend, and motivator to the heterosexual partner. The transvestite 
functions both maternally and sexually for his partner. 

The transvestite’s body is in the liminal space of the presidential 
and metropolitan bodies. Like other metropolitan bodies, he too shares 
in the emaciation. Like the president, he spectacularizes his body, calling 
attention to the possibilities and limits of class and gender ideals. Unlike the 
presidential body, his is limited by the criteria he sets out to transgress. His 
body displays a promise of social mobility, attracting voluntary attention among 
less economically deprived people. Though emaciated himself, he temporally 
assists an equally or more economically deprived individual, whether it be 
a gay like himself to be trained in the same job, a distant relative seeking 
accommodation in his place of residence, or a heterosexual lover’s family 
in need of economic support. His body is also sexually deployed. Unlike the 
bodies of women in multinational work, his is traditionally affixed in beauty 
occupations—as hairstylist, manicurist and pedicurist, makeup artist, etc—a 
business that he usually runs or, if not, is pivotal to the enterprise. Unlike 
the metropolitan bodies, he remains visible even in the peripheralization of 
the margins. A fixture in the rural communities and slums, he is an agent of 
sexuality to young men and aesthetics to women. 

One important transliteration of transvestism in culture is in politics. 
Certain characteristics of transvestism are likewise prolific in the realm of 
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politics. Beyond transgression, performativity, transportability, and portability, 
politics in the Philippines is characterized by the privileging of palabas (stage- 
ness, edifice, exteriority). What has been discussed as Imelda’s edifice 
mentality in chapter 2 is analogous to the ways palabas is transposed in 
local politics. Though seemingly quite insubstantial in its connection with 
transvestism, politics takes on the palabas qualities of show business but for 
different goals. 

Transvestism’s shared characteristics with politics are high visibility, 
familiality, and personality orientedness. These characteristics maneuver 
such macrospectacles as national politics and show business into some form 
of micro-translations. The election period marks the use by oligarchs of the 
proverbial “guns, goons, and gold.” Especially during the Marcos era, when 
victory for all allies and cronies is almost always ensured, the politician's 
performance through a rhetoric of good government and pro-administration 
was a rehearsal for a restaging of political cycles. The politics of small towns 
and regions, oligarchs and cronies points to the restaging of national politics. 
The high visibility of political figures during election periods calls attention to 
the ritual of legitimization. The elections are also based on familial relations. 
Landlords endorse local politicians to their tenants, business owners to their 
workers, and religious institutions to their parishioners. A candidate’s body has 
to please every body that matters. 

The exterior/outside has been privileged as the active terrain for 
interrogating micro-identities; the interior/inside (paloob)—class and sexuality 
itself—is passivized, repressed, and even denied. The fetish for the image, 
personality, visibility, and aura provides a terrain to analyze spectacle. What 
is marginalized in the analysis, however, is the relational positioning of paloob 
and palabas. Paloob refers to the heterogeneous interiorization of spectacle, 
how it is translated in the everyday. In the following section, paloob and palabas 
are juxtaposed to reveal a dialectics in the strategy of containment involved in 
the transvestite’s idioms that also call attention to the vital cultural stakes of the 
nation-space. 


Trespassing Subjects 


The transvestite is a trespassing subject, crossing the boundaries of class 
and gender lines. He also passes himself off as such in a national system 
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that purports to mobility but disavows impediments such as his deviant body. 
Within the community, he passes himself off as agent of both interlocution and 
integration. The notion of Passing is an integral supplement of trespassing. 
The transvestite’s body assumes solidarity with national and local politics, 
yet his deviant body also signifies trespassing into these political borders. 
His body is always already liminal, implicated by, as it also implicates, power. 
His performance temporally blurs high/low distinctions in culture, at the same 
time that it also calls into focus the difficulty of sustaining high culture from the 
position of low. This section uses three idioms of the transvestite subculture to 
discuss the strategy of containment: “proper speak,” cross-dressing, and the 
concept of beauty. 

Proper speak is an idiolect of gay speak, disseminated through popular 
media. It works through a system of quoting proper names that matter in high 
and popular cultures. Lus, for example, is from the English “lose,” referring to 
either a major or petty losing proposition or a no-win situation. Proper names 
are culled from popular, show business, and high cultures to signify this 
situation; among these are Luz Valdez, a contravida (counter-heroine) known 
for her exaggerated acting; Lucila Lalu, a heinous crime victim during pre- 
martial law, whose body was dismembered and scattered all over the city; and 
Lucrecia Kasilag, head of Imelda’s Cultural Center of the Philippines. Proper 
speak parodies the iconic and quasi-iconic cultural figures. In this sense, a 
critique of the materialization of culture is invoked, so that Proper are given 
a common function. It also provides an equivalence of cultures, elevating the 
popular and downsizing high culture. 

Proper speak involves a syntactic use of language, where similar- 
sounding words are made comprehensible through a familiarity with disjunctive 
cultures. A winning situation is Winnie Santos, a young actress and singer, and 
sister of Vilma Santos. A sarcastic remark, similar to corny, is Fanny (funny) 
Serrano, a gay makeup artist to the stars. To connote irritation is to mention 
Rita (i-rita) Gomez, a 1950s star; or Rita Gaddi Balthazar, a pro-Imelda 
television host. “Mama,” a familiar term of endearment, also refers to Imelda as 
ma’am (madam) or mother of nation. American actress Faye Dunaway means 
to pay a prior obligation. Chaka Khan, an African American rhythm and blues 
singer, means, undesirable, or, ugly, in gayspeak, and in turn, derives from 
chapter. Nelia Sancho, head of the militant women’s organization, refers to a 
very young gay (from Nellie or the local nene). 
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In its ability to give a proper name to popular experience, proper speak 
attempts to transgress the gay and transvestite’s history of being named in the 
place of other. The most common name for gay is bakla, a takeoff from the 
pejorative assignation for men who during the Second World War chose to 
remain in the domestic spheres, refusing to join the guerrillas and fight the 
Japanese. Binabae refers to a womanized or feminized male; shoke is from 
syota ay kelot (beau is a man); badaf is from babae dapat (should have been 
a woman); alanganin means neither one nor the other. Gays have also been 
referred to as the third sex, bading, sward, jokling, and jokla. While these 
terms connote stereotypical positionings, their proliferation through various 
names suggests an open-ended project of defining the gay in culture. Proper 
speak, after all, is antithetical to the hegemonic culture’s practice of “proper” 
acknowledgment. This gesture translates to local and national projects being 
owned and “constructed through the efforts” of emplaced political figures. 

Cross-dressing, on the other hand, is the embodiment of a fetish for 
high culture and female sexuality. The working-class cross-dresser copies the 
signifiers of these privileged cultural markers. Anthropologist Fenella Canell 
theorizes that Bicolano people of all classes, which can also be speculated 
of Filipinos in general, “are in fact extremely interested in thinking about the 
Philippines with reference to somewhere else. Usually, that somewhere else 
is America, and the comparisons stress that the ‘outside’ or distant place—the 
imagined America—is a place of power, wealth, cleanliness, beauty, glamour, 
and enjoyment.” The transvestite, therefore, is at least twice dislocated: as a 
citizen who locates his country somewhere else, and as a cross-dresser who 
locates his sexual and class identity elsewhere. 

Precisely because of the disjuncture between high and low, male and 
female, masculine and feminine, outside and inside, Philippines and America, 
the transvestite’s desire for mobility rests on the repression of the material 
positioning and the privileging of the ideal. As alterity marks the dialectics of 
the material and ideal, any position inevitably quotes the other. The working- 
class cross-dresser dually mimics the Imeldific body and the national bodies in 
sexual work. It is a translation of haute couture and high fashion below, and an 
embellishment of the sex worker on the street. 

Beauty is the scene to further interrogate the notion of the trespassing 
subject. It is a highly charged issue in culture, cutting across various classes, 
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age, gender, and race. Adolescent women and gays join beauty pageants at 
the various national, regional, Provincial, town, and barangay (the basic unit 
of government) competitions. Beauty is also a component of Imelda’s cultural 
Project, poised in her aesthetic dictum of the “true, good, and beautiful.” Like 
the vision of the City of Man, Imelda poaches from western metaphysical 
philosophers to rationalize the regime's aesthetic paradigm. Beauty, however, 
rests in the domain of culture, the domain of the national woman whose 
function is to supplement the national vision of the presidential body. 

Imelda staged the 1974 Miss Universe beauty pageant in a huge indoor 
theater constructed in the reclaimed complex in thirty days. Declaring the 
nation as to be “Miss Universe country,” Imelda utilized beauty and its global 
spectacularization for the refurbishment of the couple's international image. In 
Ang Tatay Kong Nanay, such spectacle is recoded by a transvestite pageant 
in a makeshift stage. Coring is Miss Spain, who in the real Pageant won the 
Miss Universe title. When he recites a personal manifesto on being gay in 
the community, it suddenly rains. The speech is disrupted as the crowd and 
participants seek dry shelter. This scene Provides a critique of spectacles for 
a national agenda; at the same time, it allows for a disrupted articulation of 
transvestite politics. 

The speech also provides an analogue to the reaffirmation of gay 
and transvestite stereotypes. Part of Coring’s manifesto is the transvestite’s 
“worthiness” in the community. Openly gay and transvestite individuals operate 
the micro-industries of beauty, serving as owners and fronts of beauty and 
fashion shops, as pedicurists and manicurists, as makeup artists and hair 
Stylists, as designers and sewers. “Worthiness” thus involves the ability to 
make a fit in the perceived functions of transvestites within the community, 
whether it be their professional application in the beauty industry or their 
personal operationalization in the “charity enterprise” 

While reaffirming the location of their subculture, the transvestite’s use 
of proper speak, cross-dressing, and beauty also provides a disruption to the 
strategy of their bodily containment. In being already positioned in at least 
dual identities, the transvestite’s body is always engaged in a “double speak,” 
continually affirming their material existence while interrogating the limits of 
their ideals. The disruption is poised in the transvestite’s ability to temporally 
call into question both lack and excess, material and ideal conditions, and the 
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possibilities and limits of transgressions. Such an act of trespassing, however, 
is poised as “a nostalgia for the fragility of [the] act of possession . . . the 
difficulty of appropriating fragments of [outside] culture as your own”? 


“Gaya” in Imperial and Nationalist Discourse 


The concept of gaya (imitate, mimic) foregrounds the transvestite’s operation of 
mediating and transforming high and low. Gaya comes from the word gagad, 
meaning uliran (model). The concept points to a copy as gauged through the 
model; and as mentioned above, the model usually is western or American- 
based. It pokes fun at the lack of indigenous originality or at colonial mentality 
(kaisipang makaalipin, literally meaning “enslaved consciousness”). The pun 
“gaya-gaya puto maya” (those who copy are as dense as the powdery rice 
sweet), used to tease children who copy others, provides a nationalist critique 
of the nature of reproducing colonial and imperial imperatives. 

Homi Bhabha cites the concept of mimicry in colonial discourse as 
the moment of the breakdown of signifiers, where codes of colonizer and 
colonized implicate each other. The analysis of mimicry, which implies and 
implicates the other, privileges liminality and the breaking down of hierarchies. 
Bhabha’s mimicry, however, fails to mention the counter-hierarchization, if not 
equivalence, of epistemes. This analysis homogenizes the signifying field, 
erasing the literal and epistemic violence in the enforcement and translation 
of colonial and imperial histories. While not discounting the angle that indeed 
everyone who enunciates is also enunciated in colonial discourse, the moment 
is dehistoricized and delegitimized of the margin’s claims. Furthermore, the 
margin’s agency and actual historical strides are constructed as absent in the 
discourse. 

Emmanuel Reyes’s framing of Philippine cinema provides an analogue 
to this discourse. He cites that the aim of his Project is “to examine Philippine 
cinema for what it is rather than what it has failed to be.”° Subject to the 
(western) standards of good cinema, Philippine cinema is already premised 
On its failure to comply with these standards. Such a premise neglects both 
the enforcement of imperial history in the national space, and deprives the 
national if not the local spheres of any agency. It also denies the historical 
gains of Brocka, Ishmael Bernal, Marilou Diaz-Abaya, and Mike de Leon, 
among others, to interrogate, retextualize, and internationalize national cinema. 
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Reyes’s remark also obscures the various internal dynamics of the national 
cinema, a nostalgia for a purely art cinema. 

On the other hand, Deocampo’s writings on gay independent cinema 
simplify the assignment of agency and history to this stream of national 
cinema. In his project of inserting a history of independent cinema and gay 
filmmaking, he equally obscures the relational positioning of the various forces 
that comprise national cinema. Agency and history are bestowed unilaterally 
on this cinema, privileged in its capacity to articulate a periodization of 
Philippine cinema based on revolutionary ruptures and their ensuing changes. 
This teleological periodization foregrounds his project of gay cinematic 
politics: cinema is introduced with the 1896 Revolution, and culminates in the 
“February 1986 Revolution’ with the counter-maneuver of independent cinema 
to articulate the true nation. Furthermore, gay filmmaking is privileged within 
this cinema. What is produced in this teleological framing is an overestimation 
of agency and history on the privileging of a margin in cinema, a reversal of 
Reyes's proposition. 

Gaya provides an idiom to articulate and historicize the liminality of 
transvestism in national culture. It provides for modes of imperial critiques from 
a postcolonial perspective. The transvestite in Ang Tatay Kong Nanay points 
to the characteristics of the subculture—performative, portable, transportable, 
and transgressive attempts at identity formation. Gaya works through an 
attempt to compensate for the lack: that which is copied is that which is missing. 
The paradox, however, lies in the presence of a model on which the copies are 
based. Though copies approximate the model, these can never be the model 
itself. Copies do not have a metonymic function; even in its accumulation, a 
copy can never signify the model. These can only have a metaphoric function, 
naming the place of the other. Yet the dialectics of model and copy already 
preclude the possibility of the copies becoming the model. 

Where then do we locate sites of subcultural resistance? Butler calls 
upon the critic “to locate Strategies of subversive repetition enabled by 
[...] constructions, to affirm the local Possibilities of intervention through 
Participating in precisely those practices of repetition that constitute identity 
and, therefore, present the immanent Possibility of contesting them.’*' What is 
left then in the dialectics is the metaphoric application of gaya as subsidiary. 
This means that the transvestite’s differential use of class and gender markers 
are to be constituted through a sustained reiteration of counter-materialization. 
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The subculture is represented as a subsidiary of national culture, a vital 
subcultural mediating liminality that has a capacity to transform the national. 
Within the various subcultures that comprise the national, the sustained support 
for the reiteration of counter-materialization is based on the acknowledgement 
of difference. What then is desired within the various cultures is the familiarity 
with the differences that exist within the national. The multiplicity of difference, 
not its enforced integration, becomes the political and cultural vernacular for 
articulating the nation. Such an allowance for difference eventually paves the 
way for constructing alliance politics among the margins. 

In the presidential couple's manufacture of national power through 
their bodies are the various spheres and negotiations in which these are 
represented. Within the margins, a further peripheralization occurs that reifies 
and rejects the national power play. In this sphere, national bodies are mass- 
produced through the reiteration of the spectacle of power. Within the insular 
plane as enmeshed in multinational operation, the specific effect is produced 
on women's bodies doing “homework outside the home.” While the two spheres 
translate the hegemonic effect, the third sphere discusses the sense-making 
process involved in the cultural translation of national power. Transvestism, 
the third sphere of negotiation, is also a cultural idiom to analyze the couple’s 
spectacularization of their bodies, the massification of national bodies in the 
margins, the recodification of women’s bodies for multinational work, and the 
divergent and parallel negotiations of power in the gay subculture. 
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(THIRD) WORLDING NATION/CINEMA 


What has been discussed thus far is the elaboration of the various tropes 
articulating the nation-space. In this chapter, the larger outline of why these 
images, conditions, and effects are produced will be further investigated. Gayatri 
Spivak reworks Heidegger's notion of worlding to emphasize the substantiation 
of the other. Thus “to world” is to generate the epistemology of the self through 
the other, the logos of naming and placing of the other under the hegemony 
of the self.1 We can derive from Spivak’s definition the emplacement and 
location of “Third Worldliness” in the regime of knowledge production. By 
“Third Worlding,” one invokes both epistemological and geopolitical claims in 
the dual process of identity formation: not only is the subject othered but also 
likened to something else. The attempt to approximate the other’s subjectivity 
always ends in slippage until the other loses its positionality in the endless 
slide of difference. In this case, the notion of “Third World” is transformed as 
the penultimate sublime experience—that is, with whose contact is always 
already adjudged as uncodifiable, whose very nature defies codification. Yet 
the “Third World” has always been enmeshed in the place of the other, the 
place of difference. 
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What | present here is the notion of ‘Third Worlding” as a work-in- 
Progress (i.e., that substantiation of the other is never complete). In so doing, 
the endless slide itself is arrested and comes to be considered as a cultural 
artifact. It locates the vectors that produce nations and national cinemas. Thus, 
the nodal points in representing “Third Worldiness” call into focus the operation 
of constructing non-western nationhood and their national cinemas. 

One of these vectors is poverty in the national space, taken up by 
Marcos and Brocka differently. This “Third World” scene becomes emblematic 
of both the Philippine national space and national cinema. By emphasizing 
“Third Worlding,” | call attention to the various mechanisms and effects, both 
literal and epistemic, of the positioning of this privileged signifier of ‘Third 
Worldiness.” In this chapter, | will draw from Spivak’s reworking of “worlding” 
to emphasize its operation in the construction of the “Third World” nation and 
cinema. | will then discuss some theories of nation and cinema, examining how 
such theories replicate the “Third Worlding” operation. | will end with remarks 
on Brocka and Marcos as producers of some cinematic and nation Third 
Worldiness, as much as they have been produced as their representatives. 


Third Worlding Nation and Cinema 


While there is a general agreement with Benedict Anderson's theory of the 
nation as an imagined community, what has been widely adapted in cinema 
Studies, however, is film’s taking over of print media in the technology by 
which to imagine the nation.? Two issues of content are elided in the process 
of emphasizing the “form” of imagination: the use of vernacular and the 
historical context (Protestant Reformation). The vernacularization of print 
allowed not only the media to be widely disseminated to the people but also 
the shifting historical religious configuration to be understood by these readers. 
Technology, by itself, does not produce the mechanism for imagination; the 
content of what is being “technologized” invariably matters too. The underlying 
premise of content is a political consciousness. In Anderson's analysis, it is 
a resultant shift in linguistic and religious affinities that eventually produces 
the grid for the imagination of community in the poststructuralist sense, or 
the birth of nation-states in the sociopolitical sense. What | am emphasizing 
here is the absence of a discussion linking technology (film) to what is being 
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“technologized” (political consciousness); in short, a linking of film’s form with 
the content of nationalism. 

Political consciousness relates to the nationalist project of identity 
formation through differentiation. This means that subaltern identity is 
constructed in relation both to the hegemonic identity and to other subaltern 
identities. Nationalism is a conscious political project because it seeks to 
actualize the transformation of structures. However, nationalism also has a 
political unconscious because it is emotive and constituted on the individual 
level. The nationalist unconscious may be thought of as the individual’s 
everyday practice of nationalism, a parole in the langue of nationalism. 
Such utterances of the conscious and unconscious kinds underscore the 
constitution of the nation; as Ernest Renan says, “a nation’s existence is a daily 
plebiscite, just as an individual’s existence is a perpetual affirmation of life.”3 
Therefore, individuals, as Anderson similarly mentions of communities, “are to 
be distinguished by the style in which they are imagined.”* 

The various “styles” are linked to the various ways nations, nationalisms, 
and cinemas are configured in culturally and historically specific contexts. An 
assessment of theories of nation is necessary to call attention to other theories 
of nationalism and the ways these have been inscribed in cinema, a process 
that opens new possibilities for figuring nationalism’s dialectics of inside/ 
outside, and time and space. Within nationalist consciousness, for example, 
it is possible to further schematize inner and outer “nation” (community vs. 
nation). This allows for the analysis of multiple mechanisms, one of these being 
the constitution of the various embodiments of “nations” in cinema. Spectators 
who are able to read how filmic codes interface with national symbols are 
also capable of constructing deeper “structures of feeling” than those who 
are unfamiliar with these codes and symbols. The nation is imagined not as 
a monolithic entity but as a multiple embodiment of individual of people's 
nationalism(s). The nation is constituted in relation to other political, economic, 
and cultural categories of class, gender and sexuality, race and ethnicity, 
among others. A film of national allegory is read through the interfacing of 
these categories with the local, regional, and global conditions. 

Another way the nation has been mapped is through nationalism’s 
invocation of women. The female figure is posited as the personification of the 
nationalist discourse, simultaneously representing the condition of oppression 
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and confirming the ideal of racial purity. Family melodrama or social drama 
films are read as national allegory through the engendering of women as index 
of the relentless struggle toward an ideal nation.® This engendering of women 
also functions in the allegorical readings of historical drama films or films 
based on folktales and epics. By reworking the nationalist discourse along the 
dialectics of the inside/outside and its figuration in the female subject, | will 
link concepts of nation and nationalism with cinematic technology, as a way 
of generating specificities in which a nation identifies with the larger regional, 
international, or “Third World” collective.® 

“Whose imagined community?” asks Indian subaltern historian 
Partha Chatterjee, a question which resonates as a critique of Anderson’s 
proposition. While bringing a critical perspective to a traditional sociopolitical 
conceptualization of the nation entity, Anderson “treat[s] the phenomenon as 
part of the universal history of the modern world,” obscuring other nationalisms 
and ways of constructing community.’ Furthermore, in contextualizing 
Europe's construction of nation (largely focused on the development of print- 
as-commodity), Anderson's reference to Asian experiences and literatures is 
reduced to the backdrop. The nation’s grid is still integrated in the European 
history of national imaginary, reducing the Asian “moments” to nodes by which 
to reiterate such constructedness of nation. 

Skepticism exists regarding the way “imagination” prefigures nation. 
What is perceived to be political is transformed into an individualized act, and 
Anderson's practice ignores issues of historical and cultural specificities. His 
Notion of imagination as a “steady, anonymous, simultaneous activity” (as in the 
now classic example of an individual privately performing a mass ceremony by 
reading a newspaper while imagining that other fellow nationals are doing the 
same) opens a poststructuralist ballpark that incorporates and universalizes 
all other imaginations within its own trajectory.® This conceptual frame flattens 
intertextual historical and cultural connections. According to Chatterjee, 
the nation’s grid becomes the sole mode by which other imaginations are 
measured: “If nationalisms in the rest of the world have chosen their imagined 
community from certain ‘modular forms’ already available to them by Europe 
and Americas, what do they have left to imagine?” 

Similarly, Ernest Gellner, Eric Hobsbawm, and Renan (to a lesser 
extent) also privilege the industrial revolution as the fundamental moment 
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of the emergence of nations.° Renan debunks the equivalence of the race 
with nation, and sovereignty with ethnography and linguistics. In doing 
so, he makes the nation a metaphysical configuration, “a soul, a spiritual 
principle,” the direction in which social formations are in some ways destined 
to evolve." For Gellner, “nationalism is not the awakening of nations to self- 
consciousness: it invents nations where they do not exist?" As Anderson has 
pointed out, Gellner’s proposition of “invention” is vested in the notion of falsity 
and fabrication rather than creation and imagination. This approach privileges 
the notion that there is a logical progression of human civilization which finds 
its highest embodiment in “nation.” In Geliner’s mind, high culture needs to be 
the hegemonic form in relation to the various folk cultures in the constitution of 
a nation. However, for Hobsbawm, the nation is a novelty in liberal bourgeois 
thought, signifying a shift from the traditional thinking of “nation” as a bonding 
of people based on certain commonalities—ethnicity, language, or history. 

Simply put, what print capitalism is to Anderson's grid, the industrial 
society is to the rest of these theorists. A form of sociological determinism is 
posited from which the emergence of nations is always already determined as 
a western sociopolitical and historical phenomenon. The underlying ideology 
of such an imposition is the Enlightenment project whose objective is “to 
participate in the common work of civilization”? As Chatterjee observes of 
Anderson’s and Gellner’s works (to which | add Hobsbawm's), “[they] see third- 
World nationalisms as profoundly ‘modular’ in character. They are invariably 
shaped according to the contours outlined by given historical models: ‘objective, 
inescapable imperative; ‘too-marked deviations . . .i mpossible”"* Renan, on the 
other hand, is for the most part silent on non-European societies. 

What can be filtered from these theories of nation is the inverse move 
that constructs a meta-theory by which other non-western formations are to 
be “subjectivized” This means that the circuits of nationhood have already 
been entrenched for non-western societies, and these are the sites from which 
their own narratives of nation are to be derived. Or to state it in another way, 
since the langue of nation has already been encoded, only a Third World 
parole is possible, not a Third World langue. Though it supposedly allows for 
a multiplicity of imagined nations, even Anderson's theory has already set the 
parameters which limit the imaginations. 
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Theory’s propensity for universalized claims can emanate from the 
scope of the project itself. Like nation, a book on Third World cinema will 
expectedly collapse differences, complexities, and similarities in an effort to 
represent the enormous object of study. Armes’s Third World Film Making and 
the West (1987) attempts to present, at least, four points: a comprehensive 
theoretical frame for understanding Third World societies, Third World 
filmmaking, national film industries, and Third World filmmakers.'® As early as 
the first page, the author clears his ground—outlining his position in relation to 
the “hazards” of such a study. Robert Stam, in an essay surveying recent Third 
cinema theories, explains further: “[The book] is premised on exteriority, i.e., it 
takes a self-acknowledgedly ethnocentric approach to its subject, announcing 
itself as ‘written from a western standpoint, with all the implicit assumptions that 
this carries.° In the framing of Third World cinema, Armes gives little attention 
to the issue of national other than to serve as support for his larger arguments. 

| acknowledge my own limitation in not being able to posit a way out 
of this bind other than in between the echoes of Marx’s “those who cannot 
represent themselves must be represented,” and Spivak’s “the subaltern 
cannot speak.” To take the latter’s call for “subject position[ing],” the critic 
who foregrounds his/her subjectivity in the study of a text provides a radical 
type of writing that attempts to homogenize writing and theory themselves. 
One intervention, then, is to look into the other ways in which nationalism is 
theorized. | am focusing on Aijaz Ahmad’s and Chatterjee’s works that have 
been engaged in these debates. Ahmad interprets the nationalism of the 
1960s as a pivot in the radical movement's promise and failure to instigate 
revolutionary change. Chatterjee, on the other hand, explores nationalism in 
the context of the subaltern in Indian colonialism. Much insight can be gained 
in their further engagements with theories of nation and nationalism. The other 
intervention is the examination of “Third World” and Third cinema debates. 


Nations, Nationalisms, and Cinemas 


Ahmad accounts for global and theoretical shifts in which (Third World forms 
of) nationalism has been utilized: “While the privileging of cultural nationalism 
as the determinate political energy of our time takes place under one or 
another variant of the Three Worlds Theory, the subsequent move against 
nationalism is made under . . . poststructuralism.” He adds, “Third-Worldism 
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and poststructuralism [...] remain discrete and epiphenomenal, even though 
the more outlandish of the poststructuralists have tried to combine them” 
Marxism’s failure to examine forms and relations of decolonization (vis- 
a-vis the national bourgeoisie of the various models) has given way to a 
poststructuralism that eventually incorporated these nationalist vestiges. 
For Ahmad, this move is symptomatic of two things: first, the way the Third 
World (nationalism) has been made to prefigure in western literary theory; 
and second, literary theory's recognition of the impossibility of stable subject 
positions. It should be noted that Ahmad is referring to a poststructuralism of a 
“formal” kind, one which does not consider culture as a social force; as such, 
every sign becomes a floating signifier. There is also a poststructuralism that 
places human agency as an integrative link with the social, even as it allows for 
the proliferation of multiple subject positions. 

While Ahmad has been trying to find a discursive node by which the 
Third World has figured in nationalist discourse, Chatterjee theorizes from 
“within.” It is this internal position—also in dialogue with western historiography 
and which Ahmad accuses of having a certain “avant-gardist tendency’— 
that provides an alternative to western conceptualization of nationalism, 
sovereignty, and nations. 

Chatterjee immediately cuts down to size studies on national thought 
by pointing out their “liberal-rationalist dilemma” This dilemma presents 
“nationalism [to] represent the attempt to actualize in political terms the 
universal urge for liberty and progress.”’® His study of nationalism and the 
Indian subaltern presents a study of “failure” arising from the same dilemma. 
Chatterjee’ study, like the central pivot of the Subaltern Studies group, is “the 
study of the failure [e.g., failure of the Indian bourgeoisie to speak for the nation] 
which constitutes the central problematic of the historiography of colonial 
India.”"* Given this background, | will pursue two points from Chatterjee that 
illuminate how nationalism is obliquely experienced in a non-western context. 

In his essays that relate nationhood and women, Chatterjee draws 
distinctions between masculine and feminine construction of nationalism, 
particularly in the way the female subject has been positioned in nationalist 
discourse. For him, “the world is the external, the domain of the material; the 
home represents one’s inner spiritual self, one’s true identity” Furthermore, 
“the home is the pure essence which must remain unaffected by the profane 
activities of the material world—and woman is its representation”2° 
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Chatterjee positions an autonomous sphere within colonialism as 
already a period of nationalism: the domain of the spiritual as its sovereign 
territory. “The nation is already sovereign, even when the state is in the 
hands of the colonial power.’2? Such a move opens spaces from which to 
further analyze the multiple fissures of nation and nationalism. Lino Brocka’s 
Orapronobis, for example, points to two levels of nation drawn from the anti- 
American tradition of zarzuela theater at the turn of the century. The film works 
by a system of quoting from current events of the post-Marcos period. By 
invoking generic events (abduction, massacre, ambush, hamletting, salvaging, 
etc.), Brocka presents a play of association and naming to its audiences. The 
“general” spectator finds a political discourse of the abstract present, but the 
more politically attuned spectator finds affinity in being able to see a register of 
concretized present history. As such, the film is able to construct an “inner” and 
“outer” community within its invocation of nation. In using this Brocka film as 
an example, | stress more specifically how film technology constructs multiple 
visions of nation and nationalism. In this maneuver, a dialectics of the inside/ 
outside needs to be foregrounded, lest it be taken as further (poststructuralist) 
destabilization of the subject. 

There are two crucial points in this dialectics of the inside/outside. As 
it refers to nation and cinema, inside/outside refers to a double access to or 
foreclosure of the nation: the invoked nation, and its figure of other (hegemonic 
or subaltern identity). As it refers to nation and community, nation represents 
the “baseline” affect of membership while community connotes belonging- 
ness through the deep structures of subalternity. However, community can 
also represent “bad” nationalism (e.g., ethnic lumpen gangs and neo-nazism). 
The infusion of the notion of community, as Chatterjee also suggests, further 
interrogates the position of the nation and modernity “from within itself.” 

Chatterjee’s reworking locates the place of women in nationalism. This 
presents a trope by which women can also be located in films purporting 
to be “Third” cinema. In Bayan Ko: Kapit sa Patalim, Luz is contained in the 
home while Turing maintains connections with both the domestic and work 
spheres (the world). Turing can easily invoke both personal and political issues 
to explain himself to the media while holding the owner’s wife and children 
hostage: to get a decent job so he can pay the hospital bills (the domestic 
concern) and to get jobs for the retrenched workers (the political concern). He 
is able to bridge these two worlds, but his weakness lies in his inability to make 
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the connections between his personal and social conditions. In the powerful 
image of Luz as grieving woman in the film's last sequence, she is made to 
bear the suffering, a recourse to the traditional (religious and colonial) values 
of the good woman. 

The configuration of nation, nationalism, and cinema provides a critical 
space for negotiating issues of the Third World. In particular, | have dealt with 
the issue of nationalism as content to film as technological form. | have tried to 
foreground some of these issues, drawing primarily from Chatterjee’s works, in 
making connections between the dialectics of the inside/outside in nation and 
female representation of the nation. 


“Third World” Cinema Debates 


Aijaz Ahmad writes on Third World literature: “There is no such thing as a 
‘Third World Literature’ which can be constructed as an internally coherent 
object of theoretical knowledge.” This can also be said of Third World cinema. 
The tendency to think of a unified body of object in the Third World falls into a 
“positive reductionism,’ an assumption that western epistemology can know 
(“colonize and imperialize” or “positivize”) the other. Yet similar questions do 
arise in the discussion of Third World cinema: How does one account for films 
that bear the signifiers of Third Worldism yet have not reached the west—films 
in the non-western language (unsubtitled/undubbed)? How are films, therefore, 
selected to be “representative” of the Third World? What happens when 
revolutionary politics no longer dictate the politics of oppositional filmmaking in 
Third World countries? Some twenty-five years after Solanas and Getino had 
named the Third cinema movement, how then does one talk of Third World and 
Third cinemas? In a move to provide a local/global interface, | also ask, what is 
the relationship of Third World cinema to Philippine cinema, and vice versa?2* 
One way to distinguish Third World and Third cinemas is in their relation to 
Hollywood cinema’s notion of transparency: while mainstream films in the Third 
World echo Hollywood’s seamless narration, Third cinema attempts to break 
this transparency and in doing so, creates the self-reflexive styles as its own 
formalism. For purposes of this paper, Third World cinema encompasses all 
cinemas produced in Third World formations; Third cinema, on the other hand, 
primarily refers to the ideological project of oppositional cinema. 
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In this section, | will try to historicize the Third World cinema experience 
along two contexts following its moment of resurgence and formation into a 
critical mass (approximately from the late 1960s to the late 1970s): global 
events that have altered social formations, and resultant shifts in theories of 
subject and postcoloniality. While not jettisoning the Third World cinema project 
(especially its notions of solidarity and social change), poststructural theories 
of notion and identity, and film theory on national cinema have foregrounded 
a wider terrain for any study of community constitution in cinema to be 
undertaken today. Regrettably, there is little ongoing dialogue between Third 
World cinema and poststructuralist theories. | will then ground the discussion 
of Third World cinema in the Philippine context whereby Kidlat Tahimik and 
Lino Brocka become its primary instances. While not attempting to speak on 
behalf of other cinemas, | will simply foreground other corollary and divergent 
trends in thinking of the various issues | have outlined of Third World and Third 
cinemas. 

When asked in an interview in the mid-1960s to make comparisons 
between the period and the time of 1931 when he led an uprising against 
American colonialism, Pedro Calosa remarked, “there were no teenagers 
[then].’2* Such is the pace of local and global developments that bring up new 
identities and social formations, and erode even old monolithic structures. | 
will consider contingently related trajectories that have fueled new shifts in 
theoretical thinking. | will then draw connections from each of these global 
developments to a shift in theoretical thinking. Though this move is simplistic, it 
will be sufficient to foreground new formulations that eventually displace earlier 
conceptions of Third World cinema. 

The first involves events that have caused the debunking of the socialist 
project—China’s cultural revolution, the fall of the Berlin Wall, Sandinista’s 
election defeat in Nicaragua, the collapse of the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe, the violent dispersal of demonstrators in Tiananmen Square, and the 
continuing economic woes in Cuba. Capitalism as the dominant global mode of 
production persists, even after it was challenged on several fronts around the 
world in the late 1960s. The second involves developments of new local and 
global centers—Western Europe, Japan, Asia’s “economic tigers,” Southeast 
Asia, Asian Pacific Rim; even places like Los Angeles, Bombay, Bosnia, etc. 
The center-and-periphery designation is perennially deferred as Los Angeles 
becomes the “capital of the Third World,” Seoul and Manila become hubs 
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of the First World, and the Asia Pacific becomes the largest economy in the 
world. The third involves movements of people: overseas workers, refugees, 
exiles, immigrants, illegal aliens, intellectuals. From subcontracting within 
nation-states to cultural exchange programs to employment abroad, the history 
of bodies of people in motion has taken an unprecedented rise in the last 
two decades. Two issues are at stake here: capital’s successful movement at 
globalization, and the United States’ role as the single most important world 
power, especially in respect to cultural hegemony. Thus, capital and the United 
States’ capacities to recuperate and transform themselves have provided the 
juncture in which these global developments have arisen. 

Correspondingly, three shifts in theoretical thinking along these global 
developments have taken place. First, historicism and its object of study, History, 
are debunked for the presumptuousness to know the trajectory of human and 
social developments. Marxism is also interrogated for its “failure” to deliver 
the goods (revolution, dictatorship of the proletariat, classless society) after 
having currency in opposing the narrative of capital. Second, as centers and 
peripheries become unstable positions, poststructuralism furthers this notion 
along the lines of subjectivity and identity formation. Robert Young, in ‘White 
Mythologies’, suggests that poststructuralism (as reinscribed by the works of 
Foucault) is the logical reaction to scientific historicism and Marxism.?> Third, 
because of the movement of peoples—especially with Third World intellectuals 
assuming posts in western academic institutions on the one hand, and on the 
other, the “native” intellectuals’ works on the development of critical theory in 
specific historico-national contexts (e.g.,Subaltern Studies), poststructuralism 
is further located in the discourse of diaspora, contestable knowledge, 
unstable subject position, and the continuous flux of borders. In other words, 
poststructuralism is reworked in theories of nation, transnationalism, and 
postcoloniality. 

As communication technologies prefigure these global developments, 
so do these technologies also prefigure theoretical shifts. The analysis of 
Third World cinema’s somewhat disjunctive positioning in these developments 
carries: insights in two significant arenas: one, how “gains” from Third World 
cinema (notions of solidarity and social change) can be sustained; and two, 
what “tactics of intervention’ (Rey Chow) are needed to maintain a position 
in these global developments. An overview of Third World cinema debates is 
necessary to foreground an agenda for its use in the present historical moment. 
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| begin with Teshome H. Gabriel’s “Towards a Critical Theory of Third 
World Films” (1985). Gabriel takes off from the works done by Latin American 
filmmakers in providing a synthesis to the efforts of oppositional cinema of the 
1960’s.”° Gabriel’s original contribution is his structural outline of tendencies 
in filmic conventions between western dominant conventions and its non- 
western use of conventions in Third World practice. The outline, however, 
reifies the oppositional stance of Third World film practice and reception to 
western standards. As a structural model, it proves to be limiting even with the 
disclaimer that the list is tendentious rather than permanent. 

There are serious problematics in Gabriel’s Third World cinema. One 
is its homogenizing strain in establishing the criteria of Third World cinema; 
what constitutes Third World cinema is its overtly political content and practice. 
Overt left politics is preferred in the social (classicist) sense; thus, other 
perspectives are erased in the category. The conditions by which Third World 
cinema is explained reify a reactive positioning to the First World and even to 
its own Third World struggles. Third World cinema, even in its oppositionality, 
is defined always in relation to the other (whether defined as western cinema, 
imperialism, or Third World struggles). As such, the terms of the dialogue have 
already been set; Third World merely acts as oppositional to this structural 
casualty frame. What has been unexplored in most Third World cinema studies 
is how the Third World can be reconstructed where it plays a (relatively) 
autonomous role. As a result, the binary oppositions created downplay any 
crossing overs, no in-between spaces within the categories. 

Julianne Burton's “Marginal Cinemas and Mainstream Critical Theory’ 
(1985) focuses on the function of mainstream (First World) criticism in 
analyzing marginal (Third World) cinema.” Central to her arguments is the 
criticism of Gabriel’s (mis)construction of the “Third World,” and therefore of 
Third World cinema, as “site of a unitary, autonomous, ideologically transparent 
cultural practice.”® For Burton, much more goes on with the First World critic’s 
mediation of Third World cinema, and the critic should attempt to introduce 
more “methodologies and conceptual vocabularies” to “Third World film 
practice [that] emphasizes and requires practical theory.” 

In “Colonialism and ‘Law and Order’ Criticism” (1986), Gabriel replies 
to Burton's use of his text in prefiguring the relations between First World 
critic/“Third World” text. He considers Burton's arguments as a situation where 
“First World intellectuals [still] enthuse over their global focus.”° Gabriel 
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phasizes the goals and perspective of Third Cinema: its transparency, its 
ive spectatorship, its position of nondialogue with the West. 

Burton’s most troublesome section, her last section, is imbued with 
racist overtones and the reification of western epistemology rooted in binaries 
such as First World/Third World,” critic/cinema, subject/object, abstraction/ 
praxis, methodological/practical, etc. Her insistence on First World theories, 
and critic’s interventions in Third World cinemas, is rooted in the stereotypical 
backwardness of Third World film theory, practice, and discourse, which is also 
a mode of prefiguring the privileged status of western theory and the figure 
of the western critic. Gabriel, on the other hand, reifies the problematics and 
ramifications of the three worlds paradigm. No serious break is undertaken 
from earlier construction of Third World cinema. Gabriel strengthens the ties of 
(western) critical theory as “tool for liberation” from the Third World struggles. 
The nostalgia for the 1960s is still strong in Gabriel’s desire to instrumentalize 
film as a tool for sustaining struggles toward victory. 

Third World cinema is closely linked with Third cinema. Third cinema 
owes its origins to Fernando Solanas and Octavio Getino’s essay, “Toward a 
Third Cinema” (1969). Two decades later, Paul Willemen’s introductory essay 
“The Third Cinema Question: Notes and Reflection” in Questions of Third 
Cinema (1989) provides some grounds to rethink “Third” cinema. Drawing from 
the 1986 Edinburgh Conference, Willemen explicates the choice of the “Third” 
cinema theme as “partly to re-pose the question of the relations between the 
cultural and the political, and partly to discuss whether there is indeed a kind of 
international cinematic tradition which exceeds the limits of both the national- 
industrial cinemas and those of Euro-American as well as English cultural 
theories.” Posited in this frame, the chosen theme becomes a test for western 
discourse. Willemen goes on to trace the beginnings of “Third” cinema in Latin 
America; his essay, however, rests in tracing back lineages of “Third” cinema 
to modernity, specifically, how the beginnings have equivocations in Benjamin 
and Adorno; absence of Nazism, Soviet and German avant-gardes; etc. In 
favoring these issues, Willemen positions “Third” cinema in Britain. However, 
the problematics lie in the absence of discussions on how the Third World is 
evolved in “First World” Britain. 

“Multicultural” cinema, on the other hand, is a term | am taking based 
on three critics’ framing of the issues of ethnicity in cinema: Lester Friedman’s 
preface and introductory essay in Unspeakable Images: Ethnicity and the 
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American Cinema (1991), Ella Shohat’s “Ethnicities-in-Relation: Towards 
a Multicultural Reading of American Cinema,” and Robert Stam’s “Bakhtin, 
Polyphony, and Ethnic/Racial Representation.” These essays not only posit 
multiethnic hermeneutic paradigm (reading codes/spectatorship/reception) but 
also constructions of the United States as a nation through consensus and 
libertarian reading strategy. 

“Minority” cinema, on the other hand, is grounded on the axis of ethnicity 
and race. By minority, | am referring to Abdul JanMohammed and David Lloyd’s 
conception, “to describe and define the common denominators that link various 
minority cultures.’* To this, | add a related project of describing the different 
disjunctures across minority cultures. Several works are already enriching 
this working category: Coco Fusco’s Young, British, and Black; Fregoso’s 
Bronze Screen: Chicana and Chicano Film Culture; Chicanos and Film: 
Representation and Resistance (Chon A. Noriega, ed.); Black Film, British 
Cinema (Kobena Mercer, ed.); Critical Perspectives on Black Independent 
Cinema (Mbye B. Cham and Claire Andrade-Watkins, eds.). “Minority” cinema 
explores the issues of politics of representation, which in turn, explore issues 
of difference, contestation, diaspora, and ethnicity. While Third and minority 
cinemas aim at differentiation, “multicultural” cinema aims at assimilation within 
the First World libertarian project. 

To concretize some of the preliminary answers to the issues of Third 
World cinema, | make a final turn to the internationalization of Philippine 
cinema, grounding these suggestions to a historical and cultural specificity; 
in short, how Third World cinema might be used in the analysis of Philippine 
cinema as a way of prefiguring Philippine cinema in the context of “Third World” 
cinema. 

Filipino filmmakers Brocka and Tahimik have been doubly marginalized, 
albeit unconsciously, by the west: first, as filmmakers working against the local 
and Hollywood industrial systems; and second, as filmmakers working against 
some Marcosian design. However, Brocka is working along mainstream 
filmmaking in the Philippines while Kidlat is working along independent 
filmmaking. Brocka’s social drama films are known for their serious anti- 
authoritarian/pro-change stance while Kidlat’s biographical bricolage films are 
known for their humorous anti-industrial/pro-indigenous stance. | speculate 
that, for the west, what signifies Philippine-ness for these two representative 
filmmakers is the oppositional stance in which their films are supposed to be 
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against Hollywood, the west, Marcos, imperialism, mainstream cinema, all in 
one breath. 

But such oppositionality to the constructed other(s) is just one aspect of 
Third World cinema. It also carries an activist/revolutionary strain—it catalyses 
people into political consciousness, organization, and action for the larger 
political struggle. Kidlat’s limited middle-class reach and Brocka’s social- 
yet-not-social-realist-nor-socialist films disengage their projects to take up a 
prorevolutionary position. In this regard, all Philippine films may not qualify as 
Third cinema. Even independent short filmmakers would not be considered 
“independent” when their affiliation with Mowelfund, a quasi-government 
agency that has encouraged the production of short films, is considered. 
There are no film collective groups, no outrightly subversive films (there is a 
censorship board that “cuts” objectionable scenes or altogether bans films). Yet 
there are shared practices that link “Third” cinema with the socially progressive 
works of Filipino feature directors, Brocka and Mike de Leon, and independents 
like Tahimik and Nic Deocampo. The struggle of independent short filmmakers 
has called on the strategies and polemics of Third cinema. This link, however, 
remains unexplored especially when further connected with censorship 
dynamics in the Philippines. 

As such, given the culturally and historically specific conditions of 
the Philippines, Third World cinema remains an ideal for solidarity but has 
also been a construct for marginalizing Philippine cinema. It only regained 
international notice in the early 1980s when the wave of Third World cinema 
as a critical mass was beginning to ebb. However, it was precisely because the 
west thought of Brocka and Tahimik’s films as Third World cinema productions 
that laid the ground for their recognition. In other words, Third World cinema 
laid the terrain for Brocka and Tahimik’s (and consequently, Philippine) cinema 
to be noticed. The result has been both a writing and erasure of Philippine 
cinema along the Third World cinema grid. 

On other locations, the polemics of Third World cinema still resonates. 
In an interview during the 1995 FESPACO (Africa’s celebrated film festival), 
Gaston Kabore, a Burkinabe director, states: “Ever since we started films, 
we have used cinema as a tool for liberation, liberating the individual in his 
mind. We need to describe our own reality by ourselves.”3 In other national 
cinemas, however, neither the ongoing New (South) Korean cinema nor the 
Fifth Generation filmmakers of mainland China are considered within the 
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rubric of Third World cinema. Furthermore, the First World continues to use the 
paradigm in notions of Third cinema (Britain) and “nationalist” cinema (United 
States) to denote a politically conscious, oppositional cinema produced by 
Third World segments of the population within the First World”24 These are 
represented by works of Sankofa and Black Film Collectives in Britain; and 
Marlon Riggs and Visual Communications, to mention two efforts in the United 
States. 

Perhaps the present disjunctive phenomenon lies in the unproblematic 
use of the Third World in the Third World such as Asia where Third World 
cinema has never really taken flight as a movement. Furthermore, and in regard 
to the Philippine cinematic experience, the Third World cinema paradigm 
needs to be historicized and given specific cultural contexts. For even the very 
conceptualization “Third Cinema” by Getino and Solanas was less in dialogue 
with Third Worldism than with Peron’s “third” way (as an alternative to US 
and USSR hegemonies). | am also thinking of local, regional, and diasporic 
interfaces as a way of mapping out the experience of Third World cinema. 

Furthermore, shifts in positions of First and Third World cinemas do 
occur, further displacing the quality of imperialized and colonized experience 
as the differentiating marker of “world affinity” Bollywood, for example, 
becomes First World cinema when its hegemony is considered in African and 
South Asian rims. Hong Kong kung fu films support Hollywood action films in 
most of Asia. The constitutive definition of “Third World” cinema necessitates a 
continuous redefinition. 

Such particularizations do not break down the “gains” already achieved 
but provide other modes of solidarity and resistance to a national/regional/ 
international cinematic unit. This interfacing provides the tactic of intervention 
that sustains ideals of “Third World” cinema at the same time that formation 
experiences further capitalist penetration and postmodern fragmentation. 


Poverty and Development, Brocka and Marcos 


Poverty became the point of contention and interaction between the 
Marcos dictatorship and Brocka’s films. This issue would be taken up by the 
international media, film festivals, and academic institutions to signify the 
notion of Philippine-ness. Poverty is the catalyst in the “Third Worlding’ of the 
Philippines and its cinema, able to condense the condition and imperatives of 
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the national space and being. In this final section, | will qualify how Marcos and 
Brocka are made representatives of this Philippine “Third Worldness” 

Through two international documentaries that can be used to analyze 
the “Third Worlding” process, | will discuss how these nonfiction media texts 
implicate both the national figures and the filmmakers. As much as Marcos 
wanted to eliminate poverty in the national space and Brocka to proliferate 
it in filmic space, these two figures consequently get to be produced as the 
representatives of a Third World national stereotype: Marcos as the despotic 
leader, Brocka as the antithetical artist of the Third World cinema frame. The 
whole “Third Worlding” production needs to be critiqued with its disregard for 
cultural and historical specificity. What has been attempted in the previous 
chapters is precisely to supplement this specification within Philippine cinema 
and cultural politics. It is along this need for supplementation that this section 
attempts to foreground “Third Worlding” as experienced in the Philippines. 
| focus on the dialogue between the filmmaker and Marcos in On Borrowed 
Land, and between the filmmaker and Brocka in Signed: Lino Brocka. 

In claiming poverty as the crux of Philippine film for international 
festivals, Brocka is opposing Imelda and Marcos’s showcase mentality. 
Such oppositionality-for-international acclaim would not go unnoticed and 
unappropriated by local and foreign interlocutors. While Brocka’s use of poverty 
would dwell on the issue of ethics—creating instances of a Philippine public 
sphere in the international art festival circuit, which allows for “undesirable” 
issues to be discussed—other projects generally reify orientalism, exoticizing 
poverty as the imaginary landscape of the Marcos regime and beyond. 

An example of this mode is the post-Marcos, though very much bearing 
the legacy of Marcos as perpetuated by Aquino, documentary—On Borrowed 
Land (1990) by Matthew Westfall. The documentary examines the plight of 
the “urban poor” (squatters) and their determination to survive even in harsh 
conditions. While it presents the various terrains of contestation (e.g., Imelda’s 
complex vs. squatter’s colony, government bureaucracy vs. nongovernment 
organizations, progressive vs. rightwing squatters’ groups), the documentary 
glosses over its own positionality to foreground its engagement with issues. 

What | am trying to raise here is the conflation of divergent nation- 
spaces in order to conjure a homogenized Philippine landscape. The first 
manifestation lies in the opening credits, where images of the various slums 
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and dump sites laterally enter and exit the frame of vision. These shots do not 
indicate the specific locations of the community of their differentiated survival 
tactics. The dump site and slums are projected as the classical iconography 
of the problematics of the Philippines. These images predetermine the west’s 
reaction, pejoratively posed in “What is wrong with the Philippines?” When 
constructed as unified, specific cultural and historical differences are collapsed. 
What gets represented are not urban sites or poverty-stricken sites, not even 
sites with specific names and identities; what is brought to the fore is the 
Philippine nation. 

The second manifestation lies in the use of the sound track: Freddie 
Aguilar’s “Mindanao,” particularly referring to a region in the Philippines. The 
Muslim south is transposed out of its specificity and context in MTV quick- 
edit and jump cuts of images of the squatter community. The Muslim region, 
with its own war being staged against the government, is conflated in 
Manila’s squatter issues. Furthermore, Willem Dafoe’s narrative voice adds an 
authoritative appeal to the documentary. Dafoe’s track record and progressive 
politics position himself as the authoritative voice to viewers lacking knowledge 
on Philippine issues. He then becomes the voice of reason and rationality, 
painstakingly and correctly pronounces Filipino proper nouns, who guides 
the unknowing viewer to the documentary’s mapping of the Philippine nation- 
space. 

The final manifestation involves the use of native informants, Doubt 
is initially recast on the most articulate pro-urban poor advocate who is 
interviewed with a bottle of beer. Professional business is hardly conducted 
in this mode. As a result, a skeptical attitude is developed toward his pro- 
urban poor pronouncements. In the first place, no advocate would be framed 
in such a position. For a topic that bears deep implications on the lives of 
disenfranchised people, the laid-back framing of the interview hardly does 
justice to the seriousness of the issues. As such, the more progressive 
segment of the nation-space is casually constructed. 

A keener interest is shown in the maintenance and escalation of poverty. 
When mention is made of the murder of the leader of the Progressive squatter’s 
group, the advocate does not enter the diegetic space to invoke his thoughts. 
In being framed in the way he is and in the way he is allowed entry into the 
diegetic space, the advocate is denied access to meaningfully dialogue with 
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the group he claims advocacy for. Based on this framing, the advocate is 
obviously articulate, well-off, educated, and lastly, detached. 

The young woman leader of the progressive squatters’ group, on the 
other hand, is framed in front of a barong-barong (shanty). The exteriority is 
emphasized by a companion who does not speak but is framed together with 
her in some scenes. Her pronouncements are influenced by left-wing politics 
and slum-smart upbringing. She is positioned in the documentary’s introductory 
segment. But as she is further inscribed in the diegesis, her pronouncements 
become more and more ambivalent until she is finally erased three-quarters 
into the documentary. 

The native informants’ views showcase the limited positions marked for 
them and, in turn, the positions intended to mark off the nation-space. Without 
a way of knowing, the native informant falls into the nodes that emplace them 
and the nation-space in the landscape of a poverty-stricken nation-state. The 
continuous rehashing of these images constructs a nation trapped in its own 
doing, adding credence to the notion that there is something essentially wrong 
with the Philippines. 

Brocka himself serves as a native informant to the dissemination of 
the Philippine iconic image. In Signed: Lino Brocka (Christian Underwood, 
1987), the director allows himself to be the channel by which the national and 
cinematic conditions are articulated. The icons of the jeepney, barong-barong, 
garbage dump, and squatters colony are used as the backdrop of Brocka’s 
interviews. Reminiscent of Kidlat Tahimik’s valorization of the jeepney in 
Perfumed Nightmare, Brocka rides the vehicle in Metro Manila as he ponders 
on the post-Marcos era. In another scene, he walks through a squatter’s 
colony, articulating the perrenial problems of overpopulation and poverty. What 
he elaborated on was the trope of the dictatorship that remains in place in 
the Aquino era. In enunciating the national condition in the backdrop of the 
Marcos iconography of the national space, Brocka attempted to critique the 
social order. In so doing, he reified the very structures he sought to critique. 
He becomes complicit with the internationalization of the iconography of the 
nation in several ways. 

On the one hand, he sought to foreshadow these developmental issues 
in his films and his participation in international public spheres such as the film 
festival. On the other hand, he also allowed his body to be utilized as one of 
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the signifiers of the national and cinematic conditions. He doubly condensed 
the conditions through the equal emphasis of this enunciating body and the 
scene of enunciation. Signed: Lino Brocka was the only documentary done 
on the director; it bore his approval and participation. By choosing a foreign 
production company to document his life as engaged in the contestation of the 
nation-space, he unwittingly privileged the international public sphere as the 
arena of struggle. This “outside” sphere remains problematic for its propensity 
to engage in a “Third Worlding” of already othered nations. For purposes of 
translating the other to the self, literal and epistemic violence is reproduced. 
What becomes incriminating for Brocka in this documentary is his complicity 
in this “outside” enterprise. The documentary becomes site of both a critique of 
and complicity in Brocka’s own antithetical national project. 

“Third Worlding” presents a reorganizing trope in the understanding of 
nations and their national cinemas. Such a concept allows Philippine national 
and cinematic conditions to be located in a relational position with the various 
enforcement of outside narratives of capital, nationhood, and postmodernity. It 
allows the investigation of the dialectics of this outside flow, its nationalization 
of the international space, and the internationalization of the national space. 
Framed in the historical breaks of capital intensity, the Philippine nation and 
its cinema become not only receptacles of these developments but also their 
symptoms. The articulation of an essential sense of the nation-space engages 
in the process of Third Worlding, which simultaneously reify and deconstruct 
the terms of the engagement. As such, Third Worlding nations and cinemas 
involves a process of calling into issue both the enforcement and acceptance 
of the local and global, a dialectics of at least how the global is localized, and 
how the local is globalized. 
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CONCLUSION 


What is Philippine cinema? In a get-together of graduate students at University 
of Southern California, | was approached by a colleague, who asked what | 
do. I responded, “I do Philippine cinema.” He paused and stared blankly at me 
for some time. Then he changed the topic of our conversation. | guess he was 
nonplussed by my answer. 

Fredric Jameson's The Geopolitical Aesthetic ends the discussion of 
selective contemporary films with a critique of a work by Filipino independent 
filmmaker Kidlat Tahimik. This is the only analysis done on Philippine cinema 
by a foreign critic of Jameson's stature. He reads Kidlat’s film, however, as 
part of the terrain of the last frontier, “as the last surviving social space from 
which alternatives to corporate capitalist daily life and social relations are to be 
sought.”! 

These two responses to Philippine cinema show the Philippines 
poised between the polarities of an area lacking historical “density” and an 
area carrying the beacon of hope in a dismal present. Situated “neither here 
nor there,” these instances bespeak of Philippine cinema’s marginality and 
invisibility. These are precisely the points | have attempted to problematize 
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in the study. | have discussed cinema in relation to cultural politics and 
transnationalism. Hence, in this chapter, | will first analyze the positionality of 
Philippine cinema, explaining why this cinema is exemplary of other issues. 
Second, | will recapitulate the three tropes which have been the focus of my 
discussions. | will also reemphasize key points in the study of national cinema, 
using the insular perspective as a takeoff point in the discussion of the local 
and global, and the notion of ‘Third Worlding.” 


Positioning and Locating Philippine Cinema 


In this section, | analyze the positionality of Philippine cinema: on the one hand, 
how it is emplaced and where, and on the other hand, how it locates itself. In 
between the blank stare and the surveyor’s view of the “last frontier.” there lies 
an engagement within the national space that remains largely undiscussed. 

This brief analysis continues the study’s ongoing dialogue between film 
and society, cinema and discourse, cultural artifact and nation, nation and 
transnationalism, and the local and global. | use Philippine cinema through 
which | raise these issues. How might this cinema resituate the relationship 
of film and society? How do institutions herald national cinemas and areas 
of study? | examine the issue of representational politics through the use of a 
cultural artifact such as film. This allows me to discuss mediation in Philippine 
cinema’s marginality within the rubric of the so-called world cinema. Philippine 
cinema is emblematic of the kinds of complicated relationships within the 
relational terrains of the national, regional, and global. It is also emblematic 
of issues of negotiations, resistance, and subversion within these terrains and 
configurations. 

Given the historical and present conditions that have rendered 
Philippine cinema as institutionally marginal or invisible and representationally 
problematic, | argue that there are facets of Philippine cinema that can locate 
and render as interruptive and resistant to such conditions. These are complex 
dimensions to Philippine cinema. It can be used to illustrate the various 
dynamics that film critics and “area studies” scholars need to acknowledge, 
understand and critically engage in. 

| present this argument along the following lines: 

First, | will talk about Philippine cinema as located within the historical 
grids of colonialism and, later, transnationalism. Any discussion of a Philippine 
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artifact—whether it be film or the nation itself, whether it be the adobo dish 
or the so-called oriental stores in Southern California—is integral to the 
study of the historical, social, and cultural conditions that have produced this 
artifact. Second, | will focus on Philippine cinema as it has been positioned 
within the context of international film festivals, the west, and the more 
recent regional transnational cinema that is the Asia Pacific. Here, | develop 
two important contemporary nodes of positionality: one renders Philippine 
cinema as institutionally invisible, the other calls into issue the problematics 
of representational discourse when this cinema becomes visible. Third, | will 
discuss the forms of response and resistance to these issues of positionality 
from the Philippine side. | will examine the complex ways in which Philippine 
cinema relationally locates itself to its “global position.” And lastly, to conclude, | 
will reposition this analysis of Philippine cinema to further call into issue some 
“urgent task” for the academe. 

Dean C. Worcester, a graduate of zoology and botany, and later a 
professor at the University of Michigan, used ethnographic films and slide 
shows to draw support for the retention of the Philippines as a colony by the 
United States. He declares: “There is no such thing as a Filipino people. There 
is in the Philippine Islands one of the most complex aggregations of peoples 
to be found in the same land area anywhere in the world, and the individual 
whom you now see on the screen [indicating the headhunter standing before 
a house ornamented with human skulls is not a Filipino]?2 The next image, 
that of a Negrito face, prompts Worcester to remark on “the impossibility of 
developing him.” 

Worcester would later work as the “exemplar of Americanism,” taking on 
the position of the secretary of interior of the Philippine Commission. He was 
responsible for the building of colonial infrastructures such as the Bureau of 
Health, Weather Bureau, Bureau of Agriculture, and Bureau of Non-Christian 
Tribes, among others. These infrastructures technologized the islands in ways 
that called into being America’s “enlightened” version of colonialism. Recent 
analysis of the management of cholera epidemics and dissemination of toilet 
facilities during that time, for example, figuratively and literally “disinfected” 
and “toilet trained” the colonized subjects. What was also being ordered and 
prescribed in the islands were modes of distinguishing the American version 
from the Spanish feudal colonization. These colonial experiences have been 
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referred to simplistically as “three hundred years in the convent and fifty years 
of Hollywood.” 

Herein begins the US intervention in the Philippines. However, US 
cultural discourse is surprisingly mute about its imperialist history. This is 
amplified especially in the invisibility of the Philippines. Together with Hawaii, 
Cuba, and Puerto Rico, the Philippine case after all marked the United States’ 
first colonial adventure outside the mainland. 

Philippine cinema is located within this history, especially as Hollywood, 
like in any other part of the globe, has exerted a dominant influence on the 
national production and reception of films of other countries. With two periods 
of prolific “art cinema” films—one in the 1950s, the other in the 1970s—its 
cinema has yet to be fully circulated in the global economy. Even as art and 
popular cinema’s have been generated in the Philippines, these remain largely 
ignored outside its national space. To speak of Philippine cinema’s invisibility is 
to be directed to this larger grid of imperial history that intertwines the United 
States with the Philippines. 

This grid is further substantiated by the recent transnational 
developments in the Asia Pacific region. As | have discussed in chapter 2, this 
region has been transformed as the world’s prime growth area: 

The growing significance of the region to the Philippines and vice versa 
is an area largely unexplored. Taiwan and Japan are displacing the United 
States as the primary source of foreign aid and investment. With a dire need 
for higher incomes, Filipinos, male and female, are opting to work overseas. An 
increasing number of them work at “menial jobs” in the booming economies of 
Asia Pacific: 98 percent of domestic workers in Hong Kong are Filipinas; 50,000 
Filipinas work in the sex trade in Japan; and 150,000 Filipinos work in Taiwan. 
Of the 25,000 Filipinos in South Korea, only half of them are legal workers. 
The largest group of these migrant workers comprises domestic helpers, living 
in US compounds in Yongsan. Australia has become a prime destination for 
Filipina “mail-order brides.” 

Philippine cinema, therefore, is placed within colonialism and the global 
transnational contexts. | now specify the major nodes in which these contexts 
can be further read. 

The international film festival is a major gatekeeper of taste-cultures; as 
such, it is able to call attention to particular national cinemas. The successful 
entry of Akira Kurosawa’s Rashomon into the 1951 Venice Film Festival 
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paved the way for other Asian cinemas, particularly India’s, to be recognized. 
This recognition would culminate in the 1990s with mainland China’s Fifth 
Generation calling attention to films from this part of the globe. Then almost 
simultaneously, new Taiwanese and Hong Kong cinemas, and the new Korean 
cinema were also recognized. 

Philippine cinema would not find affinity either with the Asian modernist 
art cinemas of the 1950s, or with the postmodern cinemas of the 1990s. What 
gets inscribed as its national cinema are films that echo a belated Third World 
cinematic rhetoric that calls for some revolutionary and socialist ideals. This 
would resonate in the films of Kidlat Tahimik. His first film, entitled Perfumed 
Nightmares, posits that kind of essential Third World knowledge used to 
counter First World modernism and technology. In the opening sequence of the 
film, Kidlat narrates and directly addresses the audience. He invokes the bridge 
metaphor that can allow for a meaningful dialogue between what he perceives 
as polarities of East and West, First World and Third World but nevertheless, 
mediated by the body of the filmmaker. 

Through the jeepney metaphor, Kidlat foregrounds movement. He then 
becomes true to Jameson's words: “the jeepney [ . . . ] ferries its way back 
and forth between First and Third Worlds with dignified hilarity”> However, 
Kidlat has made the film primarily for a First World audience. Kidlat gets 
his financing from institutions in Germany, Europe, and the United States. 
This film became his calling card in generating funds for current and future 
projects. Consequently, Kidlat’s works attract a limited film festival audience. 
The film is hardly seen in the Philippines except in rare festival circuits and 
small screenings. And when it is seen, it is mostly by the elite intellectuals 
of the middle and upper class. The usage of English furthermore has locally 
narrowed the audience reach of the film. That Kidlat speaks to a First World 
audience is a legitimate position. That Kidlat is making films foremost for First 
World validation is, however, problematic. Kidlat then constructs himself as the 
transcultural Third World subject able to do the ferrying of wares, but this does 
not redound to equal benefits between First and Third worlds. As Aijaz Ahmad 
has pointed out in Jamesor’s reinclusion of the Third World in world literature: 
“Instead of claiming straightforward exclusion [or inclusion in Kidlat’s case], it is 
perhaps useful to inquire how the principle of selective incorporation works in 
relation to texts produced outside the metropolitan countries.” 
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This then calls into issue the second node of analyzing the positionality 
of Philippine cinema, the US academe. Jameson's analysis of Kidlat Tahimik’s 
film does not address these historical junctures from which the film emerges. 
Similar to his own analysis of the Taiwanese film entitled The Terrorizer, 
Jameson renders a Third World film for reinterpreting the western narrative of 
modernity and postmodernity. But is this position of retranslating First World 
narratives the sole available space for Third World texts? 

Comprising some 1.5 million individuals in the 1980s, Filipinos 
constituted the second largest Asian American group. The population has 
reached 3.4 million by the end of the twentieth century, making this group the 
second largest among Asian Americans. There is really marginal institutional 
interest in the study of Philippine or Filipino American culture. As Filipino critic 
Oscar Campomanes sums up, “existing critiques do not adequately address 
the now emergent relation between the institutional invisibility of the Philippines 
(including those who study it) and the self-erasure [or domestication as he 
places it—author] of United States imperialism.’ The institutional invisibility 
is marked by the “success of US imperialism in writing itself out of colonial 
studies.”® 

While the first two nodes call attention to the institutional invisibility of 
Philippine cinema and discourses, the final node calls into focus the problem of 
representational politics. The Asia Pacific regional and transnational cinemas 
have begun implicating Filipina bodies and the Philippine national space. As 
discussed in chapter 2, some of these films include Wong Kar-wai’s 1991 work, 
Days of Being Wild; Korean Japanese director Tsukiwa Docchini Deteiri’s All 
under the Moon; and the 1994 Australian film The Adventures of Priscilla: 
Queen of the Desert by Stephan Elliot. 

A form of transnational subcontracting in national identity formation is at 
work in contemporary Asia Pacific films. It is done by using the historical and 
imaginative resources of less economically developed nations to further the 
national ideals of the more developed economies. The common denominator 
of these films’ representation of Filipina bodies is their overtly sexualized 
function. This sexualization and engendering of the Philippines is attuned to 
the historical positioning, an issue | discussed in the section ‘American Imperial 
Desire” in chapter 2. Within these national cinemas, both a regional formation 
and transhistorical nature, the feminized sexual role of the Philippines becomes 
a juncture for discussing a (trans)national identity. 
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These nodes then bring to the foreground both institutional invisibility 
and the problematics of representational politics. These two issues are at 
least dialectically related in the way Philippine cinema has been positioned. 
The international film festival, US academe, and the Asia Pacific region are 
the nodes by which | examine the articulation of contending forces that shape 
the form and substance of the nation-space. What | further elaborate on is the 
other aspect of the positioning, and this is how Philippine cinema locates itself. 

Various contending discourses are at work in the construction of this 
position. The specific example | will analyze has already been mentioned in the 
section “Genealogy of the Filipina Cinematic Body” in chapter 5. This example 
is a retranslation of the codes of state censorship policies, where images and 
ideas are prohibited but nonetheless made pervasive. The development of 
sexual bodies in cinema is emblematic of some of the issues in the relationship 
of film and society. 

The proliferation of bomba (soft porn) films that begun during the pre- 
martial law period has continued to resurface via a rearticulation of the desire for 
prohibited bodies. As Marcos modernized the nation in 1972, the model of the 
body at work became the constituted ideal for citizens. This working body was 
devoid of sexual drive. Cinema presents a recodification of sexuality through 
the continuing dissemination of sexualized bodies. Trying to evade censorship 
laws that prohibited the display of nipples or sex organs, the “wet look” films 
allowed such display through a layer of thin wet clothes. The working of these 
films is similar to the wet sari and pelvic thrust in musical rain sequences 
in popular Indian films. While the bomba film privileged the mestiza’s body, 
the “wet look” privileged the ideal figure and features of the so-called brown 
beauty. The “daring” films allowed a similar display albeit of younger women. 
The FF films (fighting fish) take off from the last two letters of the MIFF of 
the Manila International Film Festival. These FF films were more “artistic,” so 
to speak, and were exclusively shown in the Manila Film Center, the venue 
of Imelda’s film festival and the only national site exempted from censorship 
rules. The pene films (from penetration), on the other hand, had more hardcore 
sex. These films were shown in third-run movie houses. President Aquino’s era 
emphasized moral recovery. The softcore films that proliferated were called ST 
(sex trip) films, related to the drug subculture. The female stars of these films 
were from relatively well-to-do family backgrounds. The present titillating films 
(TF) of the Ramos period present a more graphic articulation of bodies. This 
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brief genealogy of the Filipina cinematic body presents the configuration of 
national development, bodies, display, and excess. Vicente Rafael makes a 
specific take on this point, “Imelda provoked attention because, as with bomba 
stars, she exposed herself in novel situations and made her body available for 
all to see.’ It has also opened linkages on how sexuality has been mobilized 
as a national category. 

Though the bomba genre may seem quite subversive, the sexism in 
these films recontains the resistant modes. Race is also figured in bomba, with 
whiteness becoming the privileged norm of bodily beauty in the figure of the 
1970s bomba star, the mestiza figure. It also recurs again in the proliferation 
of Amerasian women (the children of Caucasian American G.I. soldiers and 
Filipina sex workers) in the figure of the FF and TT films. | would like to discuss 
this race issue further in the elaboration of a film by Brocka’s Maynila: Sa mga 
Kuko ng Liwanag. Brocka’s films do a constant historical quoting to narrativize 
the present national condition. The film ends with the male lead character 
avenging the death of his provincial sweetheart. Julio murders the sweetheart’s 
Chinese keeper and is himself killed in the ensuing commotion. This final 
sequence shows the murder, graphic and direct, of the Chinese killing yet 
more dramatically staged for the male lead’s death. 

With the state as active and violent in its police and discipline work, 
Brocka works through the margins. He inserts himself through dialogue and 
contestation, thereby visualizing that which cannot be readily seen within the 
hegemonic landscape. Through film and despite censorship laws, Brocka 
creates a critical public sphere whereby these counterhegemonic issues can be 
presented to a national audience and the international film festival circuit. What 
is represented in the sequence, for example, is the play on racial tensions. The 
naming of the Chinese Filipino character as Ah-tek from the colloquial word 
atik (meaning money) and his representation as the quintessential silent evil 
figure cultivate the racist desire to eliminate the powerful alien bodies. 

The film also marks a self-loathing anti-Filipino sentiment. Julio’s 
death in the hands of his own people calls into question the “duplicity” of the 
“Filipino character.” As Julio’s story is analogous to the life narratives of a large 
number of marginal people who migrate to the city, these same people are 
made complicit in his death. The city that provides some haven for economic 
opportunities is also the source of further pain and suffering. 
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As mentioned in chapter 3, what becomes the unresolved racial dilemma 
is the reference to the American-motivated transnationalization. The continuous 
displacement of race desires finally points to two divergent directions: either 
the return to the essential native ways or the modernization and embodiment of 
the enlightenment ideals of the human subject. The “phantasm of translation” is 
at work in this desire to be in at least two places."° While attempting to provide 
a critique of American imperialism or Philippine nativism, the film valorizes the 
American and precolonial native subject for being antithetical to the present 
national conditions. 

Thus, America continues to be a recurring intertext of Philippine 
cinema. It is intermittently connected to the American political economy, being 
an object of desire and abjection. The present moment provides a more 
complicated terrain, implicating more complexified stakes. With more recent 
transnational development in the Asia Pacific, the Philippines too is moving to 
its neighbors for transnational motivated identity. Philippine cinema has also 
gone transnational in such films as Kakabakaba Ka Ba? (Are You Nervous?), 
Brocka’s social drama works, and the more recent Flor Contemplacion Story 
that portrayed the life of a Filipina domestic helper executed in Singapore. 

Thus, one of the features of Philippine cinema that | have begun to 
explore is its engagement in a dialectics of place and location, as another 
transcoding of a local and global interfacing. In the following section, | specify 
the analysis of film within Philippine cinema to articulate the contestations of 
the nation-space. 

The study discussed three spatial tropes in refiguring the concept of 
national cinema in a dialectics of at least the local and global: the city, family, 
body, and sexuality, which are discussed in chapters 3, 4 and 5, respectively. | 
placed emphasis on the insular or how transnationalism was accommodated 
and resisted within the national space. | called particular attention to the analysis 
of cinema within an “interior” cultural politics and global transnationalism. 

The underlying premise of the book was the notion of “development,” 
particularly the uneven application of modernizing “developmental strategies” 
enforced in “Third World” sites. The trope of cityscaping, the contestation over 
the spatialization of the city, allowed for a deciphering of the effects of the 
urban space’s contours and substance as signifiers of modernity and urbanity. 
The family trope provided a juncture to analyze the continuing dissolution of 
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the modern social unit as an indication of the dissolution of the modern nation- 
state as an organic entity. | also proposed the idiom of the small town, women 
in domestic melodrama, and the mother-nation figure to reexamine newer 
relations in their uses as allegories of the nation. The last tropes, body and 
sexuality, raised the process of sexualization and engendering to the level of 
the national. The construction of the national bodies and sexualities is based 
on the First Couple’s projection of their national beings. The figure of the 
transvestite provides a counter-register to the hegemonic operation. 

What this study calls into focus is the relationship of “insularity” and 
“worlding” of the Philippines as a marginal and invisible area of study, and 
the problematic representational politics when such visibility does arise. 
“Worlding’ (the act of naming, placing, demarcating, othering) is a move toward 
universalism that emplaces the Philippines in the homogenizing rubric of Asian 
Pacific or Third World cinema. “Insularity,” on the other hand, interrogates this 
Position of being othered by positing a relational claim to the terms of the 
engagement. While solidarity remains ideal, the differences and ambivalences 
in positionality must also be marked. This globalization of identity, so to speak, 
flattens the transformative distinct cultural and historical specificities of national 
cinema. Like the quest for identity formation, Philippine cinema’s positionality 
must be examined in the larger context of its colonial and transnational 
histories. How it negotiates, resists, and subverts these histories must also be 
examined. Thus, Filipino American media arts need to be also featured in the 
Construction of the diasporic nation. Only when such difference is marked can 
bonding and alliance politics among national cinemas ensue. 

Such is the complex field the film scholar has to contend with in 
the study of a particular cinema. In the era of boundary-crossing, and 
interdisciplinarity, newer connections need to be made. | end with a couple 
of possible linkages in the ensuing Asian Pacific transnational cinema that 
provide for newer tropes to continuously problematize the question, “What is 
(Philippine) cinema?” The anti-imperialist and anti-establishment impediment 
of the Minjung movement (people's movement) in new Korean cinema can find 
affinity with the anti-dictatorship struggles and cinema in the new Philippine 
cinema. The repercussions on film in Marcos’s idealized “New Society” and 
“New Republic” can be related to Suharto’s “New Order” Philippine city films 
can be linked with the other stream of the Fifth Generation movement, one 
that did not privilege feudal life in mainland China for which the generation has 
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been homogenized in the west. This other ensuing flow dealt with the changing 
life and politics in the urban space. The archipelagic space of Philippine 
independent filmmaking can draw connections with Hawaiian documentaries. 
What further links national cinemas is not only art films but also popular films. 
Indian and Hong Kong hegemony in Asian sites is also an interesting layer in 
the cultural sedimentation of the Asia Pacific cinemas. The notion of fractured 
cinema—the desire for an originary organic nation—relates India with Korea. 
Hence, the analysis used in this study of Philippine cinema can be expanded 
to explore divergent and common grounds with other national cinemas or 
towards a transcinema studies. 
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Adultery: Aida Macaraeg, Case No. 7892, 1984 

Akin ang lyong Katawan (Your Body Is Mine), 1984 

Ama Bakit Mo Ako Pinabayaan (Father, Why Have You Forsaken Me), 1990 

Angela Markado, 1980 

Ano ang Kulay ng Mukha ng Diyos (What Is the Countenance of God), 1985 
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Binata si Mister, Dalaga si Misis (The Husband is a Bachelor, The Wife is a 
Maiden), 1981 

Bona, 1984 
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Cadena de Amor (Chain of Love), 1971 

Cain at Abel (Cain and Abel), 1982 
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Cherry Blossoms, 1972 

Caught in the Act, 1981 

Dung-aw (Peasants’ Lament) 

Experience, 1984 

Gumapang Ka sa Lusak (Dirty Affair), 1990 

Gumising Ka, Maruja (Wake Up, Maruja), 1978 

Hahamakin Lahat (Despise Everything), 1990 

Hayos sa Hayop (Beast to Beast), 1978 

Hello Young Lovers, 1981 

Hot Property, 1983 

How Are the Kids 

Ina Ka ng Anak Mo (You Are the Mother of Your Child), 1979 

Ina, Kapatid, Anak (Mother, Sister, Daughter), 1979 

Inay (Mother), 1977 

In Dis Korner (In This Corner), 1982 

Init (Heat Wave), 1979 

Insiang, 1976 

Jaguar, 1980 

Sa Kabila ng Lahat (No Matter What), 1991 

Kailan Mahuhugasan ang Kasalanan (When Will the Sin be Washed Away), 
1989 

Kislap sa Dilim (Spark in the Dark), 1991 

Kontrobersyal (Controversial), 1981 

Kung Tapos na ang Kailanman (At the End of Eternity), 1990 

Lumuha Pati mga Anghel (Even the Angels Cried), 1971 

Lunes, Martes, Miyerkules, Huwebes, Biyernes, Sabado, Linggo (Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday, Sunday), 1976 

Macho Dancer, 1989 

Maging Akin Ka Lamang (If Only You Could Be Mine), 1987 

Makiusap sa Diyos (Plead with God), 1991 

Mananayaw (Dancer), 1978 

Maynila: Sa mga Kuko ng Liwanag (Manila in the Claws of Light), 1975 

Miguelito: Ang Batang Rebelde (Miguelito The Rebel Boy), 1985 

Mother Dear, 1982 

Nakaw na Pag-ibig (Stolen Love), 1980 

Napakasakit Kuya Eddie (It Hurts Brother Eddie) 
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Natutulog Pa ang Diyos (God Is Still Asleep), 1988 

Now, 1971 

Orapronobis (Fight for Us), 1989 

Palipat-lipat, Papalit-palit (Keep on Changing, Keep on Moving), 1982 

Pasan Ko ang Daigdig (| Carry the World), 1987 
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Rubia Servios, 1978 
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Tatlo Dalawa Isa (Three Two One), 1974 
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Wanted: Perfect Mother, 1970 
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Documentaries 


A Legacy of Violence, Nick Deocampo 

Animal Appetites, Michael Cho 

On Borrowed Land, Matthew Westfall 

Celso and Cora; Gary Kildea; 1983; 16 mm, vid; 109 min. 
Children of the Regime, Nick Deocampo 

Fall of the I-Hotel, Curtis Choy 

Hearts of Darkness: A Filmmaker’s Apocalypse, Eleanor Coppola 
In Our Image (three-part series), Stanley Karnow 

The Last Refuge, Matthew Westfall 

Lino: Tinimbang Ka 

The Machine That Kills Bad People, Steve Fagen 
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Memories of Old Manila, Nick Deocampo 

Oliver, Nick Deocampo 

Pelikula, A Video Documentary on Philippine Film, CCP 

Philippines: Life, Death, and Revolution; John Alpert; 1986; Documentary; 
video; 57 min. 

Revolutions Happen Like a Refrain from a Song, Nick Deocampo 

Signed: Lino Brocka, Christian Underwood 

The Last Refuge; Mike Westfall; Documentary 

This Bloody Blundering Business; Peter Davis; 1975; Documentary; 16 mm; 
30 min. 

To Be a Woman Is To Live in a Time of War, Nick Deocampo 

Wake, Annie Goldson, New Zealand 
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Adada, Im Kwon-taek, South Korea, 1986 
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All under the Moon, Tsukiwa Docchini Deteiri, Japan 

The American Soldier in Love and War, G.W. Bitzer, USA, 1903 

Ashes of Time, Wong Kar-wai, Hong Kong 

Back to Back, Face to Face (bei kao bei, lian dui lian), Huang Jianxin, 1994 

Banana Paradise, Wang Tung, Taiwan, 1990 

Barravento, Glauber Rocha, Brazil, 1962 

Batch ’81, Mike de Leon, Philippines, 1982 

Bhadji on the Beach, Gurinda Chadha, Great Britain, 1994 

City of Sadness, Hou Hsiao-hsien, Taiwan, 1989 

Chungking Express, Wong Kar-wai, Hong Kong, 1994 

Close to Eden, Mikhalkov, Russia/China/1991 

Danzon, Maria Novaro, Mexico, 1991 

Days of Being Wild, Wong Kar-wai, Hong Kong, 1991 

Eat Drink Man Woman, Ang Lee, Taiwan/USA, 1991 

Erotique, “Wonton Soup” episode, Clara Law, Hong Kong, 1991 

Ganito Kami Noon, Paano Kayo Ngayon (This Was How We Were, What 
Happens to You Now), Eddie Romero, Philippines, 1976 
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Hibiscus Town (Furung zhen), Xie Jin, 1986 

The Horse Thief (Daoma zei), Tian Zhangzhang, PROC, 1986 

The Hour of the Furnaces, Cine Liberacion, Argentina, 1968 

Ju Dou Zhang Yimou, PROC, 1990 

Kakabakaba Ka Ba? (Thrilled), Mike de Leon, Philippines, 1980 

Kisapmata (Split-second), Mike de Leon, philippines 1981 

Mababangong Bangungot (Perfumed Nightmare), Kidlat Tahimik 

Minsa’y Isang Gamu-gamo (Once There Was a Moth), Lupita Concio, 
Philippines, 1976 

Moral, Marilou Diaz-Abaya, Philippines, 1982 

The Last Supper, Thomas Guitierrez Alea, Cuba, 1971 

Lejania, Jesus Diaz, Cuba, 1985 

Lucia, Humberto Solas, Cuba, 1968 

Maria Candelaria, Emilio Fernandez, Mexico, 1943 

Manila By Night/City After Dark, Ishmael Bernal, Philippines, 1980 

Memories of Underdevelopment, Thomas Guitierrez Alea, Cuba, 1968 

Mirage, Slamet Rahardjo Djarat, Indonesia 

My Beautiful Launderette, Stephen Frears/Hanif Kureishi, Great Britain, 1983 

My Sweetheart Got Married, Vu Chau, Vietnam, 1995 

Naran, Makato Shina, Japan/Mongolia, 1995 

On the Beat (Minjing Gushi), Ning Ying, China, 1995 

The Official Story, Luis Puenzo, Argentina, 1985 

Perfumed Nightmare, Kidlat Tahimik, Philippines, 1977 

Platoon, Oliver Stone, USA, 1987 

Red Sorghum, Zhang Yimou, PRC, 1987 

Rouge, Stanley Kwan, Hong Kong, 1987 

Sammie and Rosie Get Laid, Stephen Frears/Hanif Kureishi, Great Britain, 
1987 

Scent of Green Papaya, Tran Anh Hun, Vietnam/France 

Scorpio Nights, Peque Gallaga, Philippines, 1985 

Sister Stella L., Mike de Leon, Philippines, 1984 

Sopyonje, Im Kwon-taek, South Korea, 1993 

Southern Winds, Indonesia/Thailand/Japan, 1992 

Southern Winds, ‘Aliwan Paradise” episode, Mike de Leon, Philippines, 1992 

Spinning Wheel, Dooyang Lee, South Korea, 1983 

Story of Women (Nuren de gushi), Peng Xiaolian, PROC, 1987 
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To the Starry Island, Kim Yun-tae, South Korea, 1994 

Strawberry and Chocolate, Thomas Guitierrez Alea, Cuba, 1994 

Taebaek and Mountain Range, Im Kwon-taek, South Korea, 1994 

Taipeh Story, Edward Yang, Taiwan, 1985 

Tangos, Gardel’s Exile, Fernando Solanas, Argentina/France, 1985 

Terrorizers, Edward Yang, Taiwan, 1986 

A Time to Live and a Time to Die, Hou Hsiao-hsien, Taiwan, 1985 

The Tree of Life, Cherd Songsri, Thailand 

Troubleshooters, Mi Jiashan, PRC, 1988 

Turumba, Kidlat Tahimik, Philippines, 1982 

US Troops and Red Cross in the Trenches Before Caloocan, Edison, USA, 
1899 

Vive L Amour, Tsai Ming-liang, 1994 

White Badge, Chung Ji-Young, South Korea, 1992 

World Apartment Horror, Katsuhiro Otomo, Japan 

Xala, Ousmane Sembene, Senegal, 1974 

Yeelen (Brightness), Souleymane Cisse, Mali, 1986 

Yellow Earth, Chen Kaige, PRC, 1984 


TV Shows 


“Filipina Dream Girls,” TV-movie 

Mail Order Bride News Series, Randy Shandobil 
“Miss Universe 1994,” TV-special held in Manila 
John Alpert’s News Series 

Pacific Century, “Sentimental Imperialist” (Episode 9) 
Filipino shows shown in Los Angeles 

Filipino shows shown in San Francisco 


Filipino American Film/Video Productions 


A la Turk; Screesacanda; The Breathless Motion Part I, Mar Elepano; 1989: 
Experimental; video; 4 min. 

Asian Boys; Angel Shaw; 1994: video 

Blood, Sweat and Lace; Walter Baitan Hangad; 1994; Documentary, 17 min. 

Bontoc Eulogy (work in progress); Marlon Fuentes; Experimental 
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Burp; Mar Elepano; 1989; Animation; 16 mm; 1 min. 

Cruxify the Oppressed; Melissa Cruz; 1994; Experimental; 4 min. 

The Day the Dancers Came; Daniel Tirtawinata; 1993; Narrative; 16 mm; 25 
min. 

Debut (work in progress); Gene Cajayon; 1993; Narrative; 6 mm; 11 min 
(exhibition piece); 

The Diary of a Gansta Sucka; John Manal Castro: 1993; Narrative; 1993; 15 
min.; B/W 

A Dollar a Day, Ten Cents a Day; Geoffrey Dunn and Mark Mark; 1984; 
Documentary; 16 mm; 28 min. 

Filipino Americans: Discovering Their Past for Their Future; Filipino American 
Historical Society (FANHS); Documentary; VHS; 54 mins. 

A Filipino in America; Doroteo Ines; 1938; Narrative; video 

Flip Music in LA Make Me Dance by Myself, Celine Salazar Parrenas; 1992; 
Experimental; 5 min. 

Flip’s Adventures in Wonderland; Luis Francia; 1988-1990; Experimental; 
super 8 mm; 48 min. 

A Good Sense of Style; Desireena Almoradie; 1992; Narrative; 16 mm; 22 min.; 
B/W 

The Great Pinoy Boxing Era; Corky Pasquil; 1994; Documentary; video; 30 min. 

In No One’s Shadow; Filipinos in America; Naomi and Antonio de Castro; 1988; 
Documentary; 34-in. U-matic; 30 min. 

Labtalk; Mar Epelano; 1987; Animation; 16 mm; video: 3 min. 

Lion Dance; Mar Epelano; 1981; Animation; 16 mm, 3 min. 

Mahal Means Love and Expensive; Celine Salazar Parrenas; 1993; 
Experimental; 10 min. 

Mail Order; Daniel Tirtawinata; 1989; Narrative; 16 mm; 11 min. 

Manong; Linda Mabalot; 1978; Documentary; %-in. U-matic; 30 min. 

Motion Lotion Il; Mar Elepano; 1988-89; Experimental; 16 mm; 6 min. 

Mumtaz Mahal; Mar Elepano; Experimental; 16 mm; 3 min. 

Nailed; Angel Shaw; 1992; Experimental; 34-in. video: 50 min. 

Paulo’s Flight; Fruto Corre; 1992; Experimental; 16 mm; 10 min. 

Peep Show; Sleep Sounds; Mar Elepano; 1983; Animation; 16 mm: 5 min.; B/W 

Pendito; Mar Elepano; 1978; Animation; 16 mm; 3 min. 

Quiet Thunder; Norman Javo; Narrative; audiocassette (4); 60 min. ea. 
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Sigaw (Shout); Belmont High Humanitas Class; Documentary/Animation/ 
Experimental; %-in. video; 15 min. 

She/Her Juicy Fruit; Celine Salazar Parrenas; 1993; Experimental; 7 min. 

Simple Courage; Stephanie J. Castillo; 1992; Documentary; 16 mm; 58 min. 

Sin City Diary; Rachel Rivera; 1992; Documentary; 34-in. video; 40 min. 

Sleep with Open Eyes; Marlon Fuentes; 1992; Experimental; 16 mm; 12 min. 

Stories of Three Friends; 1989 

Take 5; Mar Elepano; 1981; Experimental; 16 mm; 3 min. To A New Land; Noel 
Izon; 1978; Documentary; 16 mm; 30 min. 

Toxic Sunset: On the Trail of Hazardous Waste from Subic and Clark; Benjamin 
Pimentel and Louella Lasola; 1993; Documentary; 29 min. 

Ugat Filipino: Our Filipino Roots; Joel Academia; 1993; Documentary; video; 
30 min. 

White Christmas; Michael Gilm Magnaye; 1993; Documentary; 27 min. 

Women of Waray Waray; Fruto Corre; 1990; Experimental; 16 mm; 4 min.; B/W 
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‘Using the body of works of Filipino filmmaker Lino Brocka, 
the book examines the relations between cinema, cultural 
politics, and transnationalism in the Philippines. It analyzes 
issues of national and Third World cinemas, as problematized 
in Philippine cinema. Using the tropes of the city, family, body, 
and sexuality, the book explores the junctures in which the 
nation is contested. 

The focus of the study is on Marcos’s nation building, and 
how his efforts to modernize the nation continue to reverberate 
in subsequent national administrations, The study is important 
because Brocka’s filmic engagement and critique of the 
Marcos politics provide the condition of possibility that allows 
Bio) tal— we |(est-] Cole-]a)] ols comexe)al-c-M-late Mic-lelani-1) OM-lale i colam EY AOI Tao} 
1980s Philippine cinema to be an important receptacle and 
symptom of negotiations with the dictatorship, the latter 
allowing for the foregrounding of subversions to the state and 
heme) celia 

A cultural analysis of the contestation for the imagery of 
nation, the “nation-space;? foregrounds an impasse to the 
contemporary cultural turn, where culture can be integral 
toward the assertion of freedom in the worsening weight of 

_intensifying neoliberalism in the historic and everyday struggle. 
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